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THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


. 


invites you to accept this “sample” 
of its Around The World Program 








PluS A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
a = A ‘3° Val 10° 
— A ‘3 ue soz only 10 


<> 


~ To Introduce You and Your Students to a Wonderful New Way to Learn About... 


Our Fascinating World 


ES, JUST ONE DIME, takes you on a “magic carpet” tour ciety experts, you and your students “visit” a 
of Italy. Without stirring from your classroom you skim different country every month. You explore the 
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along the Grand Canal in Venice ... stand at the foot of the country’s famous landmarks and natural won 
Tower of Pisa . . . roam through the wondrous Colosseum in ders. You go sightseeing in the strange cities 
Rome and the ruins of Pompeii ... see the In quaint little villages you stop to observe 









Opera at La Scala and the beautiful blue waters native costumes, customs, and crafts. An expert 
of Capri. You will get to know more about the on the history of the region spins stories of the 
people, customs, art, and culture of Italy than great battles, the national heroes, the ancient 
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ee on wats many tourists who actually visit there in person. legends. You pore over maps showing the prin- 
- SRR Your host, THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPH. _ cipal cities, rivers, mountains. 
t SABA‘ ICAL SOC api makes : pe oe — to Helps Students in Later Life, Too! 
mer, | acquaint you with a new kind of home educa- _ 
' 3 b i tion hobby which you and your students can Pr. Tt will Se - ge 


now enjoy. It is called The Around the World vantage not only in school but in later life, as 
Program — an exciting way for young and old they grow up in a world where other countries 
to learn about the many people and lands of are oniy hours away by air. And you. yourself. 
our wonderful world. will find this an enjoyable way of planning 


How You “Visit” a Different trips—or re-living them. 
Land Sach Meath Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 
Each month you will receive a set To acquaint yourself with this new project, 


of full-color photographs and an accept the offer described below. There is no 
informative illustrative guide- obligation this is merely a “demonstration 
book album with spaces for offer. If, however, you are delighted with your 
mounting the color prints. trial package and do wish to continue on your 
By means of these prints “crip around the world,” you pay only $1 for 
and albums, prepared each monthly tour thereafter. And you maj 
under the guidance cancel at any time. Mail the coupon now! 
of American Ge- AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the 
ographical So- Werld Program, Dept. Ti-1, Garden City, N. Y. 


a E 
fi THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90 i 


American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. Ti-1, Garden City, N. Y¥. 





In color reproductions you see fascinating sights in 
Sunny Italy. For example, as shown here: Leaning 
Tower, Pisa; Painting Pottery Amalh; Procession in 
Florence; Colosseum, Rome; Grand Canal, Venice. 














Here’s What You Get for Only A Dime: 


(Total Value $3.00) 





I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my introductory package n 
sisting of (1) the informative ‘guidebook album’ on ITALY twenty 
five beautiful full-color reproductions t mot n the album, and the 
giant 314 ft. wide full-color Map of the World 





1 understand you plan to issue an Around the World Program" guide 








1) 25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR prints of Italy's book album complete with a set of r-prints each month for only $1 plu 
most fascinating sights. shipping. After examining my inctrod ry package. I'll notify you if | u)) 
The authoritative album on Ietalyv ir h do not wish to continue. I am not obligated to take any minimum number 
2] of albums and | am free to resign at any time 
to mount your pictures, plus inforn ext )})) 
on Italy's history, customs, arts, legends ‘ 
landmarks, natural wonders, geography, et a “ SEL ae i) 
@© 4 giane MAP OF THE WORLD, in beauiful ee eee l 
full color, prepared especially by leading ge Dn cuvsceudesséeunacdetsicoenéobegeeed Seteoenese a) 
graphical experts for this program. Opens up t eeeeees a i 
feet wide! A magnificent wall or blackboard decora 
tion, invaluable guide for students or armchair ex MT SEb Rebeca serenernodees Zone coves escenecdéedouees ’ | 
plorers. Retail value $2.00. Same Offer in Canada. Ad dr 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. B)))) 
. Offer good only in U.S. A. and Canada) Wi17T \\ | 
In addition, if you decide to continue, you will i))}) 
receive as a free bonus, a beautiful green-and-copper Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is yours for PREP EEE OT SO A Pee ‘ a | 
colored album case (pictured above) large enough ONLY ONE DIME to introduce you to the : SSS SSS SSS SSS SS) 
to hold a number of albums, Around the World Program, he Jd 
meme me mee creme ee eee ee eee 
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FAST SERVICE! No 






you now, 


/PAY DOCTOR BILLS 








SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





PAY OLD DEBTS 


future earnings. 
Entire loan can be repaid at 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 





® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


for HOME REPAIRS 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------: 


To State Finance Company, Dept. W - 133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
ican return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatscever. 
On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN Ol R OFFICE 
Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount you want to borrow $ 


Amount earned 
per month $ 
Name and address 
of school you teach 
Previous 
employment 


How long with 
present employer 

Husband or wife's 
employment 


Salary 
per month §$ 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) rown 
Bank you deal with (Name) rown 


Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ 
What security on bank 
List below OTHER Lo: 


loan” 


in or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan 


ACHERS-Just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘100%,..°600% 
By Mail-in compLete PRIVACY! 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


, ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
Payments budge ted to fit vour income. 
any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





Monthly payments iaclude beth 
A interest and principal: 


Cosigners required 












20 
MONTHS 


The cash is here... ready and waiting for 





Just sign the short application and 





$1000 $ 675 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
600° 37%: 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 















Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. W - 133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe \. Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 
|; §$ | 
ms 
puercs “eee 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 


for our confidential files 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street rown State . Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street rown State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





eas coe . to (Name) (Add.) F 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate a: Name Here Address 
payment to? (Name) rown 
Purpose of loan | Town Counts State 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
| 
of Loan $ Payment $ Due Date | Due Dats Date 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office i a, Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office 1 will be promptly returned to t 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated here signed if the loan is not approved 
4 Monthly Payment as stated above shall be mad r month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3 per month on that part of the unpaid pring ul tt not 
Due Date and «¢ zg with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the I Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 2 per month on that part over $150 and not in exce f $300 and 4 l 
to the unpaid prir al balance and interest on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days clay l,au hi & 





Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, rer t then unpaid balance 
due and payable 
it ts agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 1 r and by virtue of the 
laws of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 





IS NOT RECEIVED. 








30 consecutive days. 


~ 


(if married, both husbiad and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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- QUICK...EASY 
BOOK REPAIR 


Any book no matter how tattered 
can be restored to serviceability 
with Bro-Dart's Modern Book Repair 
Materials. Save time labor 
money with low cost — lasting — book 


BOOK REPAIR KIT 


only 


$7.75 


(items purchased separately total $8.55) 


Bno-Dant’ 
BOOK REPAIR KIT 
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bindings signatures pages 
Dries flexible and transparent 


i Plastic Ad 
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Bro Devt 
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1893 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Collif. 
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On our advertisers, 


Society For Visual Education, describes 
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snops, owl, needles, fonenen, dyes, bleach, took ond dozens 
of wondertul instruction books 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG. 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919 
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An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


minute of that “eye- 
your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aida. You'll find ideas to enliven 
a classroom subject. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville N.Y. 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


Will Children Be Ready 


for Tomorrow’s World? | 


GERALD WENDT 


Lecturer and Author 
President, UNESCO Publications Center 


HEN I first went from my native Iowa to teach in Pennsyl- 

vania some thirty years ago, one honest old lady put her 

finger on my worst defect. “It’s too bad,” she said, “that such a 
nice man should be a foreigner.” I was as American as she, from 
generations back. What she meant was that I was not native to 
those parts and therefore was strange and not to be trusted. It is 
an attitude called provincial and is common among simple folk 


who have never been far from home. 


This attitude has all but disappeared in America where nowadays 
nearly everyone has neighbors who have come from afar but are wel- 
comed and are not strangers long. When our students go away to 
college. we know that. more likely than not, they will find jobs or 
husbands that will take them to live in distant cities. America is mobile. 


We understand each other from coast to coast. 


Though our horizons have been nationwide, they are now broadening 
to a world seale. Millions of our boys have had military service in 


foreign lands from the Arctic to Asia. Every year more 
than half a million Americans travel abroad, a large per- 
centage of them teachers. This year more than 35.000 for- 
eign students are enrolled in our colleges. Many high 
schools now exchange students with the schools of Europe. 
From such personal contacts we begin to understand for- 
eign peoples and to feel their common humanity. 


In a few more years our students will cross national 
borders for their education as freely as they now cross 
state lines. It is important to introduce them to the cultures 
of other countries while they are still in school. As on the 
national scale, so on the international. good relations must 
be based on mutual understanding and respect. 


Thus our world shrinks geographically. But there 
is another shrinkage too—not in distance but in time. 
We take in more years. Thanks to medical science, 
Americans now live an average of 70 years—nearly 
twice the lifetime of a century ago. Most of the chil- 
dren now in our classes will live to see the year 2025 
and many will live into the 2030's, It is not enough 
to prepare them for the 1960's or even for the year 
2000. They will spend the best years of their lives 
in the 21st century. It takes perspective to prepare 
them for that. 


What will life be like then? Nobody knows. But with 
science and invention advancing ever faster. change will 
come faster too. We wonder how our grandparents got 
along without automobiles, electric lights. telephones, and 
a thousand other products of science. So our children’s 
children will not be able to imagine how we managed to 
exist under present conditions. 





A few predictions ean safely be made: 


The infirmities of the elderly years will be greatly 
reduced so that life after 60 will be hale and hearty. 
Our present children can look forward, with joy and 
not with dread, to 20 or more years of leisure when 
their work is done. , 

Virus disease and possibly cancer will be elim- 
inated so that the average life-span will be 80 years 
or more. 

Our production of wealth will continue to increase 
so that the average annual income will be $4,000 or 
$5,000 per person and at least $15,000 per family. 

Automatic machinery and automatic factories, pro- 
ducing this wealth, will require less human labor. 
The working week will go down from 40 to 32 or 
even 24 hours. People will have money and time to 
spend, 


The moral: Education for earning a living is not 
enough. Education for living is just as important. 
Recreation, outdoor and indoor, will fill most lives. 
But creative activity in all fields will be almost uni- 
versal too. In preparation for this future, the crea- 
tive impulse that is born in all children must be kept 
alive and nourished. In order to ensure that tomor- 
rows children will be ready, a teacher needs a broad 
perspective on the world and on the future. 


WY, 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 





Bringing New 
Understandings 
to Children 


Lut. the children who are in our elemen 

A tary schools this year have lived then 
entire lives during a period of more or less 
war. Hot and cold wars, diplomatic ten- 
sions, family relocations, technological ad 
vances, atomic experimentation—all thes 
have characterized their environment 

What have our children been learnin 
that will help them live in today’s world? 
Are they learning to understand their own 
feelings and behavior and the feelings and 
behavior of others? Are they growing in 
understanding of the differences in_ the 
ways of living and behaving of the peoples 
of the world and at the same time growing 
In respect for and acceptance ol the feel- 
ings and attitudes of all people? Ar they 
learning to use the method of intelligence 
in dealing with problems and conflicts? 
Can they listen with respect to the ideas 
and opinions ol others 

Our efforts in the past at teaching th 
understanding of other peoples of the 
world have too often been sketchy, super- 
ficial, and aimed at their “quaint and pic- 
turesque ways of doing things ” Could we, 
through careful selection, provide experi- 
ences to help children know as much as 
possible about other peoples and why they 
live as they do? Such teaching exper- 
ences should help develop attitudes of 
world-mindedness and create an interest in 
he lping others to live the good life. 


KENNETH E. 
Director of Graduate Studies, 


National College of Education, 
Evanston, Iliinois 


HOWE 





The creative teacher will use the same 
principles in selecting experiences and 
projects for international understanding 
that he uses in planning other aspects of 
the elementary curriculum. No one meth- 
od or type of experience carries with it a 
guarantee of right attitude or relationship 
The wise teacher uses a variety of ideas 
from year to year and selects each new one 
with care and guidance and in terms of 
the children involved 

Let’s now turn to a few of the types ol 
experiences and action projects that offer 


some possibilities lor teaching 


Using People as Resources 


In almost every community there are 
people who have traveled abroad or thos¢ 
who at some time in their lives lived in 
some other part of the world. Invite them, 
as resource persons, to talk to the children, 
and bring displays and pictures. This is 
often the beginning of a long-term project 
which involves the children more intimate- 
ly in the study of another land 

Many relatives have lived as service men 
and women in other parts of the world 


nd could act as resource persons. 


Many students from other lands ar 
studying at our colleges and universities 
If vou live nearby, you might invite one 
to your school. This requires careful plan- 
ning and should be done through some 
person or agency at the college 

Don’t overlook your own colleagues 
Many teachers have traveled or have been 
on an exchange assignment. One may be 
in your own building or in a nearby school 

In essence, one of the best ways to pro- 
mote understandings with children is 
through people. We can read about othe 
ountries, talk about them, see pictures of 
them, but contact with a person who has 
been or lived there makes the experience 


much more vital 


Using Audio-Visual Materials 


The lives of children are filled with 
contacts with television, radio, and movies 
Make these teach for you. Seek out good 
programs of an international character 
and guide children to them 

sring movies and filmstrips to the class- 
room. Through these we are able to se¢ 
right in our room many parts of the world 
our children might not have the opportu- 
nity to visit. Such experiences may be the 
beginning of a very significant project for 
your group. Consult some of the film and 
filmstrip catalogues available to your 
school. A good one is a booklet entitled 
“Selected Films for World Understanding” 
by W. W. Williams (Audio-Visual Cen 
ter, Indiana University. Now out of print; 
but your school library may have a copy.) 





Make the most of maps, globes, charts 
Pictures, displays, and exhibits are good 
teaching materials. Use them to teach un- 
derstandings of other peoples of the world 
Museums and libraries offer rich resources 
for the creative teacher. This again is a 
problem of selection in terms of the needs 


and interests of your group 


International Correspondence 


All of us cannot go abroad but anyone 
may write letters—get to know each other, 
and export good will and friendliness. ‘To- 
day the airplane and postal system have 
made the world one big neighborhood. In 
it, we can find many kinds of friends with 
just enough differences to make us inter- 
esting to each other. Through correspond- 
ence with children and adults from othe 
lands, you can learn to understand the life 
of your pen pal and the country where he 
or she lives 

A few suggestions may help to make 
children’s letter writing and your own 
more successful. Be sure your name and 
address are clearly given on both the en- 
ve lope and the letter. Write as soon as you 
receive the name and address of a friend 
abroad. Use air mail whenever possible 
and try to write once a month. You will 
get to know each other better by frequent 
letters 

Write long letters with real information 
in them. Tell them about your family and 
friends, who you are, where you live, and 
what you do. Describe your favorite hob- 
bies, pets, and games. Ask for your pen 
pal’s birth date and remember him with a 
card or a gift. Avoid slang. It is difficult 
for those in other countries to understand 
our slang expressions. 

Some sources for names of pen pals are 
the following: 

International Friendship League, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Beacon Hill, Boston 8, 
Mass 

Foreign Correspondence Bureau, P.O. 
Box 150, Newton. Kansas 

When Children Write, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C 


Service Projects 


Chere are a number of service projects 
in which children can share in making a 
gift of friendship to people in another 
land. Here again such projects have to be 
carefully selected and planned with the in- 
terests and resources of your children in 
mind 

1. Meals for Millions Foundation, 115 
West 7th Street, Los Angeles | +, California. 
This excellent organization supplies meals 
it three cents each to relieve and prevent 


ialnutrition. Continued on page 90) 















ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


for grades 1-8 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD was written by Dr. C. Newton 
| Stokes, Professor of Mathematics at Temple University, 
and a team of ten teacher-authors, all having wide expe- 

rience in teaching on the level for which they wrote. 





A NEW arithmetic series 
just published this month! 

















2 + 2 = confidence in living! 





To these happy youngsters, arithmetic means 
more than just a classroom textbook. Arith- 
metic means skipping gaily down a sidewalk, 
shopping for school clothes, teiling time, 
baking cookies. For arithmetic is a part of 
their world, a vital aspect of their every- 
day lives. 


Allyn and Bacon proudly announces the 
ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD series for 
grades 1-8. By uniquely correlating number 
concepts with the child's level of maturity, 
ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD teaches tech- 
niques in response to the child's needs and 
growing understanding of what numbers 
mean. Numbers come alive as the child 
learns them both as calculations in actual 
problems and as ideas that relate to his own 
social and intellectual development. Thus, he 
discovers that arithmetic is an essential part 
of his life. 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD develops num- 
ber ideas out of the child's own experiences. 
A completely new, scientifically-planned pro- 
gram, the series helps the child know what 
to do when a quantitative situation arises in 


his world. 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD will help him 
to develop confidence in the use of num- 
bers and the habit of success in both 
learning and living. 





For further information, write the Allyn and Bacon office serving your state 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. °c. 


DALLAS - ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
FRANCISCO - ATLANTA - CHICAGO 


Canadian representative THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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TEACHERS 


buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Insure for less than a nickel a day! | 


As a teacher you can get financial pro- 
tection against accident, sickness and 
quarantine for actually Jess than a 
nickel a day. Under the friendly 
“T.C.U. Umbrella” you are insured in 
a strong company famous for fair 
treatment of policyholders for more 
than half a century. This protection 
offered only to teachers. All claim 
checks sent to you by swift air mail, 
to help you quickly when you need 
help most. Read below what other 
teachers say about T.C.U. protection. 
Then mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation—no agent will call. 


Fourteen Years with T.C.U. 


“I greatly appreciated the promptness 
of T.C.U. in settling my claim. I have 
been a member since 1943 and in that 
time I have had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was very well 
pleased with my _ checks.”—Mrs. 
Estella Kern, Bedford, Indiana. 


So Many Things to Buy 


‘Thanks very much for the promptness 
of your check. There are always so 
many things to buy when one is ill and 
cash is needed at once for 

payment. This is the sec- 

ond time I have called on 

you for aid and both times , 

the help came soon, and Tc 

in full measure.”—/rs. U 
Margaret Goodwin, Lone 

Pine, Calif 


jeoe TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS "= ™ 
144 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U 

10-Way Protection. Send me full details 

without obligation 


Name 
Address 
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MEETING 


CHILDREN'S NEEDS 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Public Schools, 
Millburn, New Jersey 


Ivan Busatt Studio 


Is there a BILL 


in Your 


C LARENCE plays the piano, Butch 
“plays football, and Bill plays 
twelve-year-old 


hookey Bill Is a 


boy in the sixth grade, which makes 


him a year over age for his grade. 
A psychological study was request- 
ed recently by the Juvenile Confer- 


Bill had been 


in by the police for mali- 


ence Commiuttes 
brought 
cious mischief, since he was found 
with a group of older boys break- 
ing street lights The 
tendance record indicated that Bill 
had been a truant frequently 

When Bill had his first talk with 
said he just 

He played 
vith some other guys and it 
lat he afraid 
Later that night, after dark, 
othe throwing rocks 
the str 


par 


school at- 


the psychologist, he 
decided to cut classes 
around 
was to go 
uys wert 
et liehts. He didn’t want 
but had to in order 
calling him 


ticularly 
them 
Bill was rather 


irom 
friendly 
a bit relieved 


first interview, 


at getting caught, and willing to go 
ahead with the 
discussed with him 

Bill was given the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children, on 
which he obtained a Verbal 1.Q. 
of 95 and a Performance IL.Q. of 
115. On the Educational Achieve- 
ment Tests, his Reading grade score 
t.5, his Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 5.7, 
Spelling 5.9 Thus on the 
Reading test, he was quite a bit be- 
rade level (Norm, 6.1 This 
was true of the Arithmetic 
Reasoning test, which depends, to 


tests which were 


was Reasoning 


+.8, 


and 


le Ww 


also 


a great extent, upon ability to read 
the problems. In Arithmetic Fun- 
damentals and Spelling, however, 
which are less dependent on read- 
ing, he was not too far below his 
group standard. 

This particular distribution of 
abilities characterizes children once 
described by a prin ipal of the writ- 
“readin’ dull 

Then 


appear to be 


ers acquaintance as 


and whittlin’ smart.” basic 


intelligence would 
more than adequate but their abil- 
ity to understand abstractions and 
the skills necessary for average par- 
ticipation in the group are some- 
what weaker. 

In addition to the more objective 
tests, Bill was given some projec- 
tive tests which involved, among 
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Room? 


other things, drawing common ob- 
jects in his environment, interpret- 
ing material ink 
blots) and making up stories about 
pictures presented to him. Bill’s in- 
terpretations indicated that he had 
a very low opinion of himself and 
very little self-confidence. There 
were strong feelings in evidence, 
but Bill seemed unable to resolve 
his troubles in daydreaming activi- 
He was 
out a solution to his conflicts 

Bill’s conflict primarily involved 
inability to in school and a 
lack of felt warmth at home. This 
not mean that 
there was affection 


meaningless 


ties a boy who had to act 


shine”’ 


does necessarily 


an absence ol 





| 
| 


at home but it reflects the child’s | 


the home atmos- 

sill’s approach to a solu- 
involved an actual running 
from the situation that he 
couldn’t cope with. He thus came 
into contact with environmental in- 
fluences which pushed him toward 
antisocial behavior. 

Che solution, or rather partial 
solution, involved play 
with Bill to help him work out his 
feelings and develop a better solu- 
tion to his problems. He was given 
remedial work in school to help 
up his achievement to his 
level of ability, but modifi- 
the school program was 
necessary for him. This is a rather 
neglected area of many school sys- 
We need to make more pro- 


feeling about 
phere 


tion 


away 


interviews 


bring 
some 


cation ol 


tems 
vision for children who are “read- 
in’ dull and whittlin’ smart.” 

Another approach to a solution 
consisted of a series of interviews 
with the parents. The purposes 
underlying these interviews were 
twofold. In the first place, it was 
desired to secure the facts and in- 
sights which the parents could sup- 
ply. In the second place, it was 
desired to help them clarify their 
own feelings toward Bill, to help 
them understand the dynamics of 
his behavior and to help them 
adopt methods of discipline that 
stressed positive as well as negative 
aspects of behavior. 


Eprrortat. Nore: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 





FROM SPUTNIK 

TO THE MOON 

FOR ONLY $5 
SEE PAGE 65 
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TESTS..... 


| for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


xr 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
KKK 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


) Write for catalogue and prices. 
; 


x 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


—TEACHERS— 


BORROW by MAIL! 

‘$0 5GOOcompterety 
to CONFIDENTIAL! 

It's fast! It's entirely private! Yes, 

regardless of where you live, if you 

are steadily employed you can get a 

quick cash joan from Postal Finance Com- 

pany entirely by mail. No Agents wil! call 

on you. Ne endorsers required. Repay in 

sma!] monthly payments to fit your income 

Neo prince payments required during 

your pay! ry ths. Your em- 

ployer. relatives, tradespeople and friends 

will not know you are applying for a loan. 

RUSH COUPON for information and 

Money west Form sent to you free in 

plain enve! . No obligation. Act today 

-_= —_—_——_—<—_—_— — ————— 

j POSTAL FINANCE CO- Dept. 600A 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 

| Please rush FREE information and Money Request Form 
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Highlights 


of your January issue 


New year—fresh beginning in the 
school term after the Christmas holi- 
days. Ready to help you, your Janu- 
ary 1958 Instructor. 


We're truly excited about our cover 
this month— it’s as brisk and invigor- 
ating as an ocean breeze! And there 
are good suggestions to help you use it 
in the discussion, page 16. 

Do your children suffer from a pro- 
vincial attitude? Turn to page 5 for 
advice. 

And on page 6—practical ideas for 
experiences in world understanding. 
“It is important to do something in 
this area. The time is now.” 


On pages 14 and 15, an Instructor 


extra—“Middle-Graders Need Phonics 
Too.” Two pages of practical sugges- 
tions. Reprint prices on page 15. 


On page 18 is a poster about the 
plumber. For a poem to go with it see 
page 46. 

Page 24—Our unit that took 
place in first grade, but with many ideas 


winter 


which are adaptable to second 


and third. 
Just 


on cotton with a genuinely different ap- 


easily 


opposite—a middle-grade unit 


proach. 

ind while we're talking about units, 
turn the page for source material for 
an upper-grade study of time. 

Help for primary readers on page 27 
rhree practical suggestions for teaching 
new readers to use new Many 


of you know Edna W. Chandler as the 
author of the “Cowboy Sam” series. A 


words. 


book by her in a series is re- 


viewed on page 13. 


new 


On page 28, Bernice C. Bryan makes 


her debut in The Instructor, with mate- 
rial to help you teach young fry about 
electricity; while Albert Piltz continues 
his series for older children, with ideas 
for demonstrations and experiments on 


magnetism, 

“Do-It-Yourself Dra- 
matics” starting on page 29. With all 
the talk about L.G.Y., the science dram- 


Four pages of 


atization for upper-graders will have 
special appeal. 
What do your children—and you 


about Alexander Hamilton? All 
right; that’s fine! But the play on page 
3] has something more for you. 


knou 


Resource material on clothing in the 


Far North on page 34. One to save 


even if you won't use it at present. 


article on first-grade art 
illustrations 


{ realistic 
with excellent 
and 36. 


pages 35 


Don’t miss the other art pages, es- 
pecially the suggestions for printing 
textures (page 39). 


Kindergarten activities, page 44, in- 
clude a unit and a project for feeding 
the birds, and we have it on good au- 
thority that the birds get pretty hungry 
about January. 

Two page 48, 
guarantee to be intriguing not only for 
this month, but any time you want to 
The song on page 50 is al- 


songs on which we 


use them. 
most as versatile. 

Two very exciting upper-grade stories 
51. One modern, and the other 
Revolutionary 


on page 
an incident from 
One about boys and the other 
girls. Both worth reading to your class. 


days. 
about 


interesting questions are an- 
swered by the Counselor Service this 
Don’t miss Mrs. Krone’s idea, 


Some 


month. 


or what Dr. Spitzer thinks about short 
division. Blough makes some 
good suggestions about the bulletin 
board as a help in science teaching. 


Glenn 


What's the difference between an air- 
plane passenger and a carpenter? For 
the answer see page 56. 


On 61, 62, 63, 64 and *way back to 88 

your big AV Supplement. This time 
on using audio-visual materials in addi- 
tional curriculum areas. Good articles 
by real AV specialists. 


Page 91 if you are having trouble 
competing with TV for children’s inter- 
est. You will find how one school at- 
tacks the problem. 

The issue closes with three pages of 
index. We refuse to say that such dry, 
dull stuff is the icing on the cake, but 
we know you will agree that the index 


Incidentally, 
Directory, 
sources for AV 
date addresses. 


have you discovered the 
page 88? AA fine list of 
materials, with up-to- 


Worth while to file. 


past feature in 








FREE 





OFFER 











from 


so that you 


So, there you are! 
a Happy New Year! 


Best wishes fo 


is mighty helpful when looking up a 
The Instructor. 


r 


M.L.M. 


to TEACHER 


‘THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIET 





= 





In an ordinary woodland pond you can 
find an amazing variety of fascinating 
creatures. Your Nature Program tells 
you what to look for, how to go 
about it. 




























ALL PICTURES 
In THRILLING 







and your pupils may try 
this exciting new 


NATURE PROGRAM 


T us thrilling new Nature hobby has captured 
the imagination of thousands of American families. 
Now—thanks to the world-famous National Audubon 
Society—you and the children can discover the won- 
ders of Nature, under the guidance of wise and 
friendly naturalists. 

The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is 
offered to you to demonstrate how much pleasure 
and knowledge you can enjoy—in every class—with 
this thrilling plan. 

Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo- 
graphs—and fact-filled albums in which to mount 
them—you journey each month “into the field” on 
a fascinating quest after Nature’s secrets. Guided 
by companionable naturalists, you see how Nature 
“protects her own” with ingenious camouflage... 
learn the strange, almost unbelievable ways some 
animals raise their young ...collect your own “Class- 
room Museum” of exotic albums about flowers, 
beautiful butterflies, animal oddities. Best of all, your 
naturalist-guides will open your eyes to the wonders 
you can discover in your nearby park, on hikes and 
field trips—even in your own schoolyard! 

Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a 
set of color prints is issued, together with an album 
in which to mount them, and a text that explains 
your “Museum-at-Home” collection. Just to show you 
their beauty and worth, we invite you to send the 
coupon now for a “sample”’—the current set 
“CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and the illustrated 
handbook “FUN WITH BIRDS”—as a FREE GIFT 








In summer, the snowshoe rabbit is 
the same color as his tundra home. 
But when autumn comes 





starts 
ground is covered with 


. the weather gets colder, and he 
to change color! 


When the 
snow... 





he has become all 
tectly camouflaged once 


white—per- 
again! 





STIMULATE 


Nature Hobbies 
Health & Exercise 
Outdoor Projects 


Nutrition First Aid 


Plant Life Animal Life 
Astronomy Geology 
Conservation Prehistory 
Weather Reading 


Arts & Crafts 
Manual Training 
World Neighbors 


THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST 
“OUT-OF-SCHOOL" 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED 


ACTIVITY 


Insect Life 
Geography 
Bird Migration 


Composition Topics 


Social Studies 


Inventions 
Safety 


SUBJECTS 


Library & Museum Study 
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\' THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
| | \. Wf 
' Dept. IM-1, Garden City, N. Y | 
! 
Please send me FREE my introduct mn { i 
iF YOU ENROLL of the CA} MOUFLAC jE IN NATURE of 3 
it n atural color prin a 7500-word i \ 1 
ON THIS olga a. mount them in t handsome mar na t } t 1 
I 1 the illustrated hand k » 
1 all k ith E I understand that » nev i 
i ature ries cach month in coo, N " | 
Audubon Society, for y $1.00 ie ’ 
RIGHT NOW is an excellent time resign your membership any time i for shipping After auining my I yf 
to find out about this new National you wish. However, we feel sure ' aa Gee t wie eituan dealer ' 
| Audubon Society program. If you that, once you and the children 4 ! 
|send the coupon at once, you will have become acquainted with i « ! 
receive “CAMOUFLAGE IN NA- Audubon Nature Program, you will ! SND ovcccsncdvcsncctcseenseceseenss< . 
TURE” and “FUN WITH BIRDS” want to continue these delightful ! (PLEASE PRINT) \Et 
absolutely FREE OF CHARGE. monthly “visits.” Total cost very 1\ 1 Add t 
Your Free Gift package includes a low—only $1 for each monthly ! ress i 
collection of 30 natural color prints, plus shipping. i\ cit Saas — \ i 
iformative alb and a distinctive Send for y FREE introductory WY cccovacccccececssesste@sseee ate. ecee 
in! or iative album an A m end for your tEE in roduc r 1\ SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY i 
maroon-and-gold  colore case o kit now. Quantities are limited. (Seme offer to residents of Canede; eddre 105 Bond 1 
protect your “Classroon Museum” Print name and address (either ! St., Toronto 2, Ontario. Good only in U.S.A cod Connie.) 
collections. Value of this Gift: home or school) on coupon ; I 
$2.00 mail today to the Audubon Nature 4 
de . d tail 
You incur no obligation when you Program, Dept. IM-1, Garden City, LIA Pe fh, ae (RI FR | 
'send for this FREE set. You may N.Y 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE 
Yes, indeed! As you very well know, 
the English carol featured in our December issue—Christmas in old usage is much 
And who of us ever takes down a Christmas tree until some- 


more than one day 
, 


body says, “It's got to £0 


JANUARY INSTRUCTOR... ? 


from “The Twelve Days of Christmas” 


At Rockefeller Center a tree like the one pictured above gets oh’s and ah’s from 


New York visitors right up to New 
about it, but the picture really tells its 
own story. Not quite the whole story, 
for the “Channel” approach from Fifth 
Avenue will be a sparkling crystal 
fairyland There'll be skating, too, 
just below the tree 

Of course, when you're at Rockefel- 
ler Center, “The City within a City,” 
you ll want to take the Guided Tour, 
including the amazing view from the 
rool And there's an NB Television 
our, and Radio City Music Hall, and 
restaurants foreign in atmosphere. 

If there's time before you leave home, 
write for the Rockefeller Center folder 
Dept. R, Box 491, Radio City Sta., 322 
W »2 St. New York 19). 

We can ree ommend also a free book- 
let called “Educational Tours in New 
York City educational in a_ very 
broad sense issued by the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau at 90 
BE. 42 St. New York 17 It has become 
very popular with teachers. The bureau 
ilso has a brand-new folder, “Spend 
Your Christmas Holidays in New York” 
up to Jan. 5). Write for these guides 
or picl them up alter you arrive. 


BERMUDA ON PARADE. Until 
March 15, a choice of three sight-seeing 
tours in Bermuda is being offered to 
guests by four leading hotels, with full 
exchange dinner privileges at no extra 
cost The tours are (1) A five-hour 
cruise: (2) a three-hour drive; (3) an 


all-day sight-seeing tour. 


FOR OPERA FANS. If you're a 
music lover, and particularly fond of 
opera—and if you can be away from 
Feb. 17 to March 22——here’s your dish! 
Swissair, the airline of Switzerland, is 
planning its Fourth Grand Opera Tour, 
with visits to world-famed European 
operatic centers—-Rome, Milan, Vienna, 
Munich, Hamburg, London, Paris. May- 
fair Travel Service is co-organizer. 


“AMERICA’S RIVIERA. Per. 
hans other regions may lay claim to this 
title, but the Mississippi Gulf Coast is 
surely as deserving as any The Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad makes ar- 
rangements for a seven-day package rate 
at Biloxi, a city full of historic and 
scenic interest, fronting on a 27-mile- 
long beach. Included, besides hotel 
room with bath, are a sight-seeing trip 
and a harbor cruise. 


If one of the travel suggestions in 


Year's. We could give you some facts 


EUTROPE WITH EASE. That 
means, of course, traveling with a con- 
ducted4tour party, when you don't have 
a care in the world except to avoid 
being left behind! Caravan Tours to 
Europe (four of them) are comprehen- 
sive, economical, and arranged to in- 
clude high lights of 11 countries. Each 
tour is limited to 42 members. 


HOLIDAYS IN PHOENIX. In co- 
operation with ten luxury resort hotels 
in Phoenix, Ariz. American Airlines 
are offering a vacation package of three 
days and two nights, or an entire week 

with low prices in effect up to Jan. 
10. Among places of great interest eas- 
ily reached from Phoenix are Supersti- 
tion Mountain, Tombstone (frontier 
mining town), Montezuma Castle cliff 
dwellings, Hopi villages and Navajo 
land, San Manuel copper mine. Not far 
away are Zion and Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks, Hoover Dam, and Las 
Vegas. 


WINTER SPORTS. Skiing is some- 
thing that was not invented by the Rus- 
sians, and although it was not invented 
by Americans, either, they and the Ca- 
nadians have enthusiastically adopted it. 
Its popularity has grown prodigiously 
in recent years with the development 
of ski centers wherever conditions of 
climate and terrain permit. 

This does not mean that skating and 
tobogganing are less popular, for all 
winter sports have gained devotees. 
But skiing is more spectacular. 


RECREATION GUIDE. In “How 
to See America Now,” published by 
This Week magazine (including revi- 
sions of amap and data on Recreational 
Areas of the United States, originally 
issued by the National Park Service), 
winter sports are indicated as available 
in more than 50 state parks, forests, 
and reservations, in 16 states. These 
states (as listed) include: Connecticut, 
Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin 


(Watch for more Winter Sports infor- 
mation in February Trips and Tours.) 


this department particularly interests 


you, won't you write us? We shall be glad to see that you receive further 
information, Just address: Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y, 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for ExCUANGE of class letters or tape recordings, not ONE- 
way correspondence. All letters received within six weeks following publica- 
tion of your request should be answered. If you receive more mail than you 
can possibly answer, please write these schools to that effect. 

We are unable to supply the names of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses and be signed by the teachers them- 


selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 


Alabama.— My fifth- and sixth-grade 
classes and I should like to exchange 
letters, pictures, post cards, and ideas 
with other fifth- and sixth-grade pu- 
pils and teachers anywhere in the 
United States and foreign lands. Our 
school is located in a little sawmill 
village of 900 population. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. Maymie S. 
Chamblias, Box 131, Chapman Junior 
High School, Chapman, Alabama 

Arizona..My second-grade class 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
cards, and information about our proj- 
ect on rocks (also rocks themselves 
with children and teachers in other 
states. Address: Miss Bernice Brown, 
Primary School, Buckeye, Arizona. 


California.—My sixth grade wants 
to exchange letters and souvenirs with 
pupils of similar ages (ten to twelve 
years) all over the world. We are 
twenty-five miles from Hollywood and 
in the center of big aircraft and oil 
industries. In April we shall have an 
exhibit of pen-pal souvenirs, so do 
plan to exchange souvenirs of your 
region with us. Address: Mrs. Faye 
Wills, c/o May Thompson School, 


Bellflower, California 


California.—Since we are covering 
fifteen different geographical areas in 
our social studies, my _ sixth-graders 
would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, games, hobbies, and samples of 
creative writing with schools in all 
parts of the world. We have recently 
requested charter membership in the 
Library Club of America and would 
be interested to hear from other class- 
room chapters. Address mail to: Mr. 
Lloyd V. Rogers, Garden Gate School, 
Ann Arbor Ave. and Greenleaf Drive, 
Cupertino, California 


Colorade.—My combination third 
and fourth grades would enjoy ex- 
changing letters, picture cards, and 
souvenirs with third- and _ fourth- 
graders in other states and in foreign 
countries. We live in the Arkansas 
Valley and near the region of the 
famous Rocky Ford watermelons and 
cantaloupes. Address: Mrs. Harold 
Karr, New Columbian School, 8th and 
Grace Streets, La Junta, Colorado. 


Connecticut.—My thirty-four fifth- 
grade pupils would enjoy exchanging 
letters, post cards, and souvenirs with 
other fifth-grade children in other 
states and in foreign countries. We 
live in the industrial area of Connec- 
ticut near Bridgeport. Address mail to: 
Miss Joyce Tellgmann, Huntington 
School, Shelton, Connecticut. 


Georgia.—Our school would like to 
exchange school papers with other 
schools. We are an elementary school 
of five fifth grades and five fourth 
grades. We call our paper “The Hill- 
topper.” Dalton is in the mountains 
of northwest Georgia. Address all mail 
to Mrs. J A Jolly, Fort Hill Sc hool, 
Dalton, Georgia. 


Illinois.—We, the second-graders of 
rinity Lutheran School, should like 
to correspond with other  second- 
graders as part of our penmanship and 


Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


language-arts program. Address mail 
to: Miss Margaret Wulff, 400 Herman 
Street, Crete, Illinois. 


New York.—My third grade would 
like to exchange letters, crafts, and so 
on, with children from Indian schools 
in the United States. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Muriel Fisch, Public School 230, 
Class 3-1, 1 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn 
18, New York. 


Ohio.—My sixth grade would like 
to exchange letters, stamps, coins, and 
rocks with other sixth grades. We are 
located in the coal-mining region of 
Ohio. Address: Miss Ann Conaway, 
#9 Mann Street, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


Ohio.— My fifth-grade class would 
like to exchange letters, souvenirs, and 
so on, with other fifth grades in the 
southern and northeastern parts of our 
country. We are located on the future 
Port Cleveland of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. We are very proud of our city 
Address: Mrs. B. F. Ward, East Clark 
School, 885 East 146 Street, Cleveland 
10, Ohio. 


Ohio.—The boys and girls of my 
fifth grade are eager to exchange let- 
ters and post cards with other children 
in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
and Mexico. We live ten miles north- 
west of Toledo. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Ruth Hoffman, Hillview School, 
Sylvania, Ohio. 


Oregon.—The boys and girls of my 
sixth grade are eager to exchange let- 
ters and items of interest with sixth- 
graders in Canada and Mexico. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Pearl Goodwin, 
Box 491, Junction City, Oregon. 


Texas.—Please include in Club Ex- 
change the fifteen children in the spe- 
cial class of mentally retarded children 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
We are near the Cap Rock region 
south of the industrial city of Lubbock. 
We should like to hear from other 
states and Alaska, Mexico, and Cana- 
da. Address: Mrs. Dona Reed, Hutch- 
inson School, Cedar Street, Colorado 
City, Texas. 


Texas.— My fourth-grade class is in- 
terested in learning about the lives of 
people in other parts of the United 
States and foreign lands. We live in 
East Texas near oil fields and other 
industries of interest. Address: Miss 
Bettie L. Stroud, East Ward Elemen- 
tary School, Longview, Texas. 


Utah.—My combination fourth and 
fifth grades would like to exchange 
letters with other fourth and fifth 
grades in the United States, Canada, 
England, and Hawaii. We are not far 
from beautiful Salt Lake City. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mr. Goodrich, Salem 
Grade School, Salem, Utah. 


Vermont.— My fifth-grade pupils de- 
sire to exchange letters, cards, sou- 
venirs, and items of interest with other 
fifth-grade pupils in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, and Mexico. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. Robert S. Howard, 
Colchester Union School, Colchester, 
Vermont. 


———————— 








N MONDAY MORNING, October 7. 1957, 
Ellen Verdon found her sixth-grade 
classro min an uproal Vhe children wert 
divided into small roups, each arguin 
about a common topic—Sputnik! Amazed 
at their interest Miss Verdon was con- 


vinced by the end of the day that Sf itnik 
could launch a valuable learning experi- 
ence providing excellent practice in re- 
search and reportin 


Tuesday mornin Miss Verdon an- 


nounced that thirty minutes day would 
be devoted to discussing information on 
Sputnik and related material She ex- 
plain d that in order to hold an intelligent 
discussion, the class would need more facts 
and background information She said 
that the class would nt n committees 
thus avoidin dupli« ition of work Four 
children were chosen port on radi 
and TV news for the week to com 


For a reference, Miss Verdon decided t 
use Our Wonderfu 
Mt d. She looked 

the School Study 


. a Guide in the index 

~~ volume, and unde1 

P a the headin: oO 

\ satelite > spact she found 

Cl ral questiol 

2 itline with twelve 

references in four different volumes. On 

the basis of this materia he divided the 

remaining children into four committees, 
each electin its own cha } 

On Thursday, Johns committee gave 

the first report. His group had examined 

the “Exploration of Spa section in Vol- 


ume 2 of Our Wonderf World. They 


* From the editors 








BY AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, NEW YORK STATE* 


had found several reasons for exploring 
outer space—to make a careful study olf 
the upper air, to learn more about the be- 
havior of cosmic rays, and to discover the 
conditions of life on other plane ts Ont 
article gave the history of the rocket An- 
other Can We Survive in Space?” ex- 


plain d 


problems that would be encoun 
tered and possible solutions to them The 
problems included a lack of oxygen, the 
danger of radiation, and weightlessness 
Bob mentioned Our Wonderful World’s 
Inte rplan tary weight chart He weighed 
93 pounds, but on the moon he would 
weigh only 14 pounds while on the sun 
h S we ight would be 2.510 pounds 

On Friday, Karen’s committee reported 
on the section, “Rockets, Jets, and Guided 


gamma ray counter antenna 


ultraviolet detector 







/& particle counter 


SO X-ray detector 


magnetometer 


batteries 


¢ fay counter 


Missiles,” in Volume 12 of Our Wonder- 
World. ‘They discussed problems of 
h-speed flying such as the “thermal bar- 

in which the compression of air and 
fricuon can make a plane so hot that 
here is even danger of melting. Our Won- 
ful World suggested two possible solu- 
ns: one was the development of new 
ieat-resistant metals; the other suggestion 
that flying at very high altitudes 
ould result in less air friction and very 
tle compression The committee also 
ported on fuels that were used in jets 
nd rockets They concluded by leavin 
the open volume on display, showing col- 
d pictures of roc kets and guided mis 


On Monday, Diane announced that het 
mimittee wa prese nting a guest speaker 


Mr. Lowder, the school principal The 


ing in the world ; 


previous Thursday, Diane had spoken to 
Miss Verdon about the difficulties the 
committee was having with the articles on 
the theory of relativity. Miss Verdon had 
suggested that she see Mr. Lowder, who 
was a science teat her 

The committec reported on Space 
Time, and Gravity” from Volume 17 of 
Our Wonderful World. They talked about 
Newton's discovery of the law of era 
When Mr. Lowder arrived, the class felt 
that their study was becoming very impor- 
tant. With his help, they tied in concepts 
from Our Wonderful World with current 
developments and the advent of S put 

On ‘Tuesday, Harold’s committee ive 
the final report, based on “The World of 
Tomorrow” from Volume 14 of Our Won- 
derful World They told about “Into the 
Wild Black Yonder,” the article which e» 
plained how the earth satellite works. The 
committee was iunpressed with the tact 
that it was written before S putt k was 
laum hed and yet it still seemed amazinely 
up-to date. Carol told about “Outer-Space 
Vacation,” an article describing what a 
vacation to a satellite hotel would be like 
Miss Verdon pointed out that the idea did 


not seem nearly so fantastic now that a 





tellite had been lifted into an orbit 
After the Sputnik project had been 
1, Miss Verdon’s class continued 


mmpletec 
to bring in articles and reports on rocket 
ind satellites Her children now have a 
rowin awareme ol the events happen- 


round them 


This is an unsolicited report from a principal of an elementary school in 


That's all the Spulter 
bout Sputnik 


New York State, who submitted it to THE INSTRUCTOR. It appears here unchanged, except 


for the illustrations 


the source of which was the set of books used in this project . OUR 


WONDERFUL WORLD, by Spencer Press, Inc., 179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Illinois. 
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“Che Childhood of 


. ae 
Famous Americans Series 
in the special School Edition 
The first ninety volumes in this nationally recognized series were 


available in the special School Edition as of January 2, 1957. 


Fight further volumes in the School Edition were published as 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Sitting Bull 

Virginia Dare 
Walter Reed 


@ Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 
“Low+vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
Reading level, grade 4. Interest range, grades 4-8 


Favorite fory volumes serving areas of reading — indepen- 


lent, remedial or corrective, special education, school library 


Per volume: List Price, $1.52; Net School Price, $1.14, f.o.b. 


Feel free to request School Edition literature and order blanks. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 








get bigger dividends from your 
summer session investment 
at the university of denver 





classroom stimulation 


To keep abreast of the needs of both 
teachers and administrators, each of 
the University’s graduate and under- 
graduate courses reflects a vigorous 
emphasis on current problems and 
trends. Education courses and those 
given in the University’s other col- 
leges are taught by the regular staff 
implemented by visiting specialists. 
Full-q iarter credit is offered for the 
complete session; and workshops are 
also available during the session 





weekend relaxation 


On campus, you'll enjoy the summer 
drama festival, square dancing, out- 
door movies and picnics. What's more, 
Colorado's Rocky Mountain play- 
ground is less than an hour away. 
Special trips are planned to Estes 
Park, Aspen, Grand Lake, the Pikes 
Peak area, and world-famous Chey- 
enne Frontier Days. You can see the 
Central City Opera and Play Festival, 
concerts at Red Rocks; even Triple A 


baseball at Bears’ Stadium 





ENJOY YOUR SUMMER AT THE TOP OF THE NATION - 1958 SESSION + JUNE 16 TO AUGUST IS 





nome - 
housing and costs, as 
o resus — 
mall this coupon today. 
tl ——————— zone stote__ — 
baw eo OR + el a — 


director of summer session 
department I-1 + university of denver 
denver 10, colorado 


please send me complete information on the 1958 summer session. 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


“In the pads of one’s paws lies the 
future,” runs an old Abyssinian prov- 
erb. It was a true prediction for the 
little black cat, Jenny Linsky, when 
she and her two brothers were taken on 
a world voyage in Jenny Goes to Sea 
by Esther Averill (Harper; $2.50). An 
Abyssinian cat prophesied something 
for each of them, making an exciting 
story. Ages 6-10. 


Peter, in The Boy Who Got Mailed 
by Bill and Rosalie Brown (Coward- 
McCann; $2.00), takes a different kind 
of journey. A blizzard having been pre- 
dicted, Peter decided that the surest 
way to get to his aunt in Kansas was to 
be mailed, since the “U.S. Mails always 
get through.” His hilarious adventures 
will not only please children but teach 
them a great deal about the post office. 
Ages 6-10. 


The bayou country in Louisiana 
would seem a fitting place for a lepre- 
chaun, and that is just where Joss 
Turnipseed in The Leprechaun of 
Bayou Luce by Joan Balfour Payne 
(Hastings; $2.75) saw him when he 
was wondering where he would get 
money to buy shoes for the family. By 
helping the leprechauns work a spell to 
remove pirate ghosts, Joss got a whole 
chest of pirate gold. The pictures and 
story are both charming. Ages 6-10. 


And speaking of strange creatures 
makes me think of the delectable The 
Good American Witch by Peggy Bacon 
(Watts; $2.95). The adventures of a 
boy and girl looking for her are simply 
riotous from an adult angle. It is won- 
derful spoofing at the expense of chil- 
dren but they will not know it and will 
enjoy the stories for the amusing ad- 
ventures. It is good to read aloud. Ages 
8-12. 


It is true that every year the monarch 
butterflies come to the Monterey Penin- 
sula in California and return to the 
same trees. Leo Politi in Butterflies 
Come (Scribner; $2.75) has used this 
fact to build a charming story in text 
and pictures. Stephen and Lucia who 
love the woods creatures watch in Oc- 
tober the coming of the butterflies and 
take part in the Butterfly Festival. 
Ages 5-9. 


The children who have followed 
Eddie through his various hilarious ad- 
ventures will be equally delighted with 
Eddie Makes Music, written and illus- 











trated by Carolyn Haywood (Morrow: 
$2.95). His attempts to find an easy-to- 
play instrument, his discovery that he 
could sing, and his learning to play a 
glockenspiel are both funny and touch- 
ing. Ages 8-12. 


So few people really understand the 
humor of children. Jeffie’s Party by 
Gene Zion, pictures by Margaret Bloy 
Graham (Harper; $2.50), will tickle 





the funny bones of all children. At first 
each child invited to Jeffie’s party 
thought of a costume typical of his own 
character, but each ended by coming 
as something just the opposite. In spite 
of costume the true character came out 
It was a merry party, as you can im- 
agine. Ages 5-8. 


There has never been a circus story, 
I am sure, in which a child gets to the 
cireus in just the way Terry did in 
Terry’s Ferry, by Marion Belden Cook, 
pictures by Erika Weihs (Dutton; 
$2.50). When Terry went out in his 
beat to catch fish to sell he was con- 
stantly interrupted by people who 
wished to be ferried across the creek. 
He took across a strange lot. At last the 
strong man came along, picked Terry 
up, boat and all, and deposited him on 
the front row of the cireus. Ages 4-7. 


In Wolf Brother by Jim Kjelgaard 
(Holiday; $2.75), Jonathan, a voung 
Apache in the 1880's, returned from six 
years in the white man’s school to help 
his people. He was forced to join an 
Indian outlaw band. How he was cap- 
tured, escaped, and finally solved his 
own problems is a most interesting 
story. Based on actual events in Apache 
history. Ages 12-16. 


When Aunt Honora in Ireland (The 
Great Wheel, written and illustrated 
by Robert Lawson, published by Vik- 
ing; $3.00) read Conn’s fortune in tea 
leaves, “You'll ride the greatest wheel 
in all the world,” no one could fathom 
its meaning. When Conn came to Amer- 
ica, he went to the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, and worked on the Ferris 
wheel. Based on facts about the first 
Ferris wheel. All ages. 





See page 90 for addresses of publishers. 








Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


Did you ever see a crumb that walked; 
something on stilts; a seed that could 
fly; baby owls? Did you ever have a 
wiggledy, wiggledy tooth; a race with 
the wind: a magic bundle; a pet bear? 
These themes form some of the intrigu- 
ing stories in Did You Ever? (Grade 
one, Steck Co.; $1.76), one of the books 
in “The Wonder-Wonder Series,” by 
Adda Mai Sharp. These highly enter- 
taining stories will stimulate the im- 
agination of first-graders and hold their 
interest, for they will be able to read 
them easily. Three other books in the 
series, Every Day a Surprise (Primary; 
$1.44), Rainbow in the Sky (Grade 
two; $1.88), and Whatnot Tales (Grade 
three; $1.96), are equally colorful both 
in content and iilustrations. Try them 
out in your classroom. 


Edna Walker Chandler, author of 
Buffalo Boy in the “American Indian 
Series” (Benefic Press; $1.76), has stud- 
ied the American Indians for many 
years and has gathered material directly 
from some of the old Indians, as well as 
through study in museums and reserva- 
tions about the country. This assures us 
of an authentic as well as exciting pic- 
ture of the life, culture, and customs 
of the Indians of the plains area. Indian 
life will “come alive” for readers as 
they learn Indian words, thrill to the 
dangers of the buffalo hunt, watch the 
sun dance, chase wild horses, and shoot 
wild eagles for feathers to trade at the 
trading post. Jack Merryweather’s au- 
thentic and attractive drawings will fur- 
ther help children visualize the Indian 
story. 


Professional Books 


If we could view our schoolroom 
through the eyes of our pupils, we 
might have quite a different outlook. 
In The Child and His Elementary 
School World (Prentice-Hall; $4.95), 
Ruby H. Warner shares with us detailed 
teaching situations in each of the basic 
subjects, transcribed exactly as they 
happened, showing how children’s emo- 
tional and social development grow as 
their intellectual capacity develops. One 
watches their thinking as they “dis- 
cover” and get “insight” into the ex- 
perience at hand. One realizes anew 
that children can reason and plan, if 
allowed, that they are creative and re- 
sourceful, and that “knowledge begins 
in wonder” but increases as children 
find understanding and emotional and 
material satisfaction in the activities 
they undertake. 


W hy search through dozens of vol- 
umes for appealing folk projects, when 
Marguerite Ickis, a veteran handicrafter 
and a world folk authority, has written 
and illustrated this volume, Folk Arts 
and Crafts (Association Press; $5.95), 
explaining how to make hundreds of 
useful and attractive objects that origi- 
nate in some fifty cultures in North, 
Central, and South America, Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. Organized according 
to the many uses to which the items 
may be put, the projects include such 
popular media as paper sculpture, 
papier-maché, leather, wood, metal, 
glass, bone, feathers, and others. Un- 
usual media such as hoofs, horns, and 
dried apples are also suggested. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, there is a wealth of 
ideas with numerous possibilities for 
integration in school art programs as 
well as programs for youth and adult 
groups in camps and hobby clubs. This 
is for handicrafters of all ages—more 
than 1,000 easy-to-do projects. 


“Physical education neither begins 
nor ends at the gymnasium door” ac- 
cording to Methods and Materials in 


Elementory Physical Education by 
Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Gladys 
Stevens (World Book Co.; $4.25). If 
you, as a classroom teacher, are un- 
familiar with the scope of a good physi- 
cal education program, this book will 
help you to realize that definite skills 
are planned for each level. There are 
selftesting skills, activities such as 
stunts and tumbling, the games program, 
rhythmics, guided play indoors and 
out, intraclass competition, and correla- 
tions with other school subjects. The 
chapter on “Games of Other Nations” is 
exactly what some teachers have been 
looking for, and the units on ball 
bouncing, rope jumping, play-party 
games, and folk dances suggest many 
ideas which may be used to correlate 
physical education with other subject 
material. You may find ideas in organi- 
zation of physical education activities 
which you will want to pass on to your 
administrator or your gym instructor. 


What would the schools be without 
the classroom teachers? They must be 
able at a moment's notice to do every- 
thing from first aid to producing plays. 
If you are confronted with the latter 
need, this handbook, Seven Steps to 
Creative Children’s Dramatics, by 
Pamela Prince Walker (Hill & Wang; 
$3.00), will show how, in seven inter- 
esting sessions, any group of pre-high- 
school children can develop the art of 
creative self-expression. There is also 
advice on blocking and casting the play, 
and planning the rehearsal schedule. 
The author includes three original 
scripts, delightful for reading aloud and 
easy to put on for any group which 
has a knowledge of the seven basic 
steps. Readers have characterized it as 
“a most practical presentation for the 
teacher without theater background.” 
If you are scheduled to produce an 
assembly program in the near future, 
why not take advantage of the practi- 
eal, down-to-earth usefulness of this 
new book? 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 





readable 


teachable ' 
LEexts 


1958 EDITIONS 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 grade 7 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 8 grade 8 


These third editions from the well-known ENJOYING ENGLISH 
SERIES are now available. Flexible four-part organization per- 
mits the teacher to use his own most effective teaching methods 
and to adapt instruction to the needs of class and curriculum 
requirements. 


1957 EDITIONS 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS grade 7 
PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES grade 8 


This is a captivating variety of modern and traditional literature 
with proven appeal to boys and girls. Write for descriptive folder 
72-11 containing tables of contents, and pamphlet 77-1 which 
explains the strong developmental reading program, a unique 
feature of these books. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 W. Erie Boulevard Dept. 14 
Syracuse 2, New York 














Youll take your hat ff fo... 











Betts Basic Readers 





Second Edition 
The Language Arts Series 


Betts and Welch 





A basic reading-study program for Grades | through 6 


Teacher’s Editions ¢ Separate Guides ¢ Study Books 


Through the careful development of interest, word learn- 
ing, and thinking, the Betts Basic Readers provide for the 
many individual differences among young readers. The in- 
terest-provoking stories and activities, the systematic meth- 
od of teaching phonics and other word-learning skills, and 
the constant emphasis on thinking ensure success in reading 
for every pupil. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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Middle-Graders PAL§ 


Need Phonics ‘Too! 


EDITH S. MeCALL 


| 

res need help to use the phonetic skills which were 
presented to them in the primary grades. Try to watch for opportuni- 
ties to apply the learnings in word identification as the children read. 
Help them to notice the regularities and exceptions in their spelling 


lessons. If they recognize which spellings are phonetic, then the un- 
, . . Wylde 
usual or exceptional spellings stand out, and are easier to remember. - 


Listening-spelling lessons should pay off in sharpened observation of 
word details, which leads to improvement in word recognition and 
spelling. The material presented here is not offered as a cure-all, but it 


has been helpful to many severely retarded pupils. 


A Phonics Pretest 


Vowels Are Important 


This in nota list ol words to be studied us a spelling lesson. It is to 


show what your pupils’ phonetic needs are. Dictate the test without 
pupil preparation other than numbering a paper and such mechanical Do your children ever try to spell words without any vowel 
letters? Demonstrate that every word has to have a vowel by pro- 


steps. Pronounce each word, use it in a sentence, and repeat it. The 


pupils should be told that there are no “trick” words here—that all are 
spelled as they sound or like words they know that are similar. 


The words do not appear in the usual spelling lists. Therefore, chil- 


nouncing the two consonants p and ¢ together without any vowel 
sound. Ask what word you were saying. Writing the words as you 
say them, show that it could have been pat, pet, pit, pot, or put. 


dren probably have not memorized the spelling of them, and taking the The vowel gives the word shape and substance. 


test will show how well they can use phonic 8. 
throbbing 


— Vowel Blip 


hip ll. chum 
tab 12. thud 
rod 13. bunk shopped 
be u 14. blank packed 
jug 15. slick . joking 
slot 16. crock . fritter 
clam 17. struck 27. rubble 
slim 18. choke 28. elation 
drip 19. strike 29. noble 
shed 20. flake . ridge 


After the test. you will want to analyze the responses 


to th th te 


~whs— 


You can strengthen recognition of the vowel letters with a round or 
two of Vowel Blip. Start the game by saying any letter of the alphabet. 
Che other players continue with the next letters. If you say f, the next 
two players say g and h. But the next player’s letter is a vowel, so he 
must say “blip” before the name of his letter—blip-i. Y is sometimes 
a vowel and sometimes a consonant, so say “half-blip” before y. This 
game helps you to make sure that all pupils know the vowel letters. 
your pupils made. The first ten words are the most elemen- 
tary and will show whether the short vowel sounds are cor- 


rectly recognized, as well as the most common of the con- 


Change the Vowel 


sonant sounds, The list progresses into consonant blends, 


common digraphs, the ck, dge, le, and tion patterns, and 


the recognition of short and long vowel sounds (including To vary practice in short-vowel recognition, put a suitable short word 


when to “double” a letter). on the board, and ask a pupil to change the vowel to make a new word. 


Showing the children their papers would probably be For example: Write mass, and have someone identify and use the word. 


discouraging at this point. Instead, talk about what the test 
showed and your plans for helping them use sounds. Say 
that they will take the same test later in the year, and will 


get both papers back then. 
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Ask another child to change the a to any other vowel he chooses, then 
pronounce the word and use it in a sentence. Mass can be changed to 
use any one of the other vowels; and many words are suitable for at least 


four of the five vowels. such as bat, lick, and pen. 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of these two pages are available—I0 for $.50; 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75; 100 for $2.25; extra hundreds $2.00, postpaid. Payment should 
accompany order. Address Department MGP, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Dictated Listening-Spelling 


Make a Set of Short-Vowel Cards 


Try to have some listening-spelling every day, even if you 
Many middle-graders are still unsure of the short vowel sounds. Ask 


can’t spare more than five minutes. Here is a sample list of 


pupils to bring magazines with colored illustrations to school, and let 17 words for each short vowel. They are like the first 17 


the more able ones help to gather a set of colored pictures of things words in the pretest (opposite page), but those should be 


Peete Pe y PIO hits ae oe we 
which have short vowels in their names. Mount the pictures on 6” x 12 saved to use when you retest. 


; manila cardboard. bag leg bin cob cub 
Choose five good examples of the short vowel sounds for your “key~ tap peg fit sock — 
cards, and print the name under the picture, with the vowel underlined. map yet fig hop jut 
They should be one-syllable names, such as hat, bed, dish, mop, and cup. mod mat sip pod _ 
At the top of each card is printed the name of its vowel sound—short a, o ies lid na a 
short e, and so on. Tack up the key cards where they can be seen for rae a0 fin “the mud 
reference. span sped thin shop club 
The other cards have only the pictures. They may show objects with chat sled chin plod drug 
| one-syllable names using the short vowels, or with a short vowel sound trap fled shin plot deme 
in the first of two syllables (if the syllable is accented). Look for such slat tent wish sock suicle 
things as pan, pen, pin, can, pig, fish, cat, rat, hand, lips, sock, milk, tub, clap hend till pond much 
tent, and fence. Some suitable pictures for two-syllable words can be sham annals tilt shot eval 
pancake, cupcake, slipper, letter, blanket, puppy, butter, tractor, and week chock trick blak a 
rocket. (Do not choose pictures of items which use two letters for one clank flesh twist Sock tuck 
vowel sound, like bread.) stamp fleck drift blond stump 
strap blend print ameck trump 
strand stress sprint shock thrush 


Sorting by Short-Vowel Sounds 
1. Space off the chalkboard for the five vowels, and set the key The “Final S Rule 
cards (from the set described above) in the chalk tray. Pupils de- 
cide where the unlabeled cards belong. 
2. Mark off the chalkboard into five columns, headed short a, 
short e, and so on. Let each child in turn decide in which column 


The next time it comes up in a reading or spelling lesson, review 
the “final e” rule. You might ask the children if they can make a 
pal (write pal on the board )turn pale, turn a pin into a pine, or 
the name of one of the picture cards belongs, and then write the make a tub into a tube. Think of other words which become new 


name in this column. Only one-syllable names should be used at words by adding a silent e. 


first. hop cut rod rat tap 
hat rid mat slid lop 
bit dim not cap dam 


Tips for Spelling with C and K rob cub hid mop ait 


Here are some fairly reliable rules about ¢ and k. 


Add or Change a Letter 


If c is the last letter in a word or syllable, it has the k sound (hard 


c). Examples: music, suc-cess. This ; he dail a , Thinl 
of . 18 18 a good way to vary the dally yractice *s8 > 
It also has the k sound if it is followed by another consonant ~ Ri es! Oe ageing Eerou 


of a word, hop, for example, and give its definition (“a short 

(cream, clam); or by the vowels a, 0, or u (can, cot, cut), . oH é ; 

: : ; : jump”). Whoever guesses the word prints it on the chalkboard. 

The vowels e, i, y give c the s sound (soft c), as in cell, city, Nancy. a ‘ 
' Then the teacher says, “Add a letter to make a word which 


At the beginning of a word or syllable use c for the k sound (cup, 
escape) unless before e, i, or y. Then use k (key, kitty). 

At the ends of words use k for the k sound after a long vowel 
(like); with ac preceding it after a short vowel (lick). 

If there is another consonant sound after the short vowel, as in 
milk, the ¢ is omitted. 


Open and Closed Syllables 


The children can easily learn to recognize and pronounce closed 
and open syllables, working from one-syllable words as examples, 
An open syllable is one whose sound is left open, not closed by a 
consonant sound. For example, one can hold the “open” sound 
of ho for as long as one’s breath lasts, where the “closed” syllable 
hop is shut off by the p. The little words no, me, go, so, we, she, he, 
by, be, hi, sky, and so on, are open syllables. Notice that their vowel 
sounds are all long. The words with short vowel sounds which we 
have been working with are all closed syllables, ending with con- 


sonant sounds. 


means ‘to look for things to buy’ (shop).” “Change a letter to 
make a word which means ‘to cut, as with an ax’ (chop).” 
“Change the vowel to make a word which means ‘a tiny piece of 
wood’ (chip).” “Change a letter to make a word which means 
‘a large boat’ (ship).” “Take away a letter to make a word for 
a part of the body (hip).” “Change a consonant to make a word 
which means ‘put away out of sight’ (hid) .” “Add a letter which 
will make the vowel sound long, and tell what the new word is 
(hide) .” 

This can go on for as long as you see fit, with the pupils pro- 
viding most of the definitions after a session or two. 


Uy 


aaa 


Wa 


jy 
Wy 


amy fly 
“intl 
yl 





WY fll 


Y 
Z 


Mbtm 
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For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals. 


melting point so that 
because they they are easy for young hands 

lability to —* and work with without 
answer! the r bendi 1g. 


chers in the 


are po} ) pul: ir as 140° F 


melt in 
Panes and Crayons that are of 
irals by sup- good quality go a long way to 
murs il paper add enj and give more 
1 proportion beauty and freshness to results. 
: four sheets of This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people par- 
ticipat n the murals. 


oyment 


The Kit 
heavy ial rLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
CRAFT, hexagon, 
t-quality crayons 
teacher-worked-out 

suggestions for murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y . $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in ee United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi, 


The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”’ 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 





~ ee ee 


GIVEN TO TWO NEW CUSTOMERS ($100 
CA S H each) EVERY MONTH. We will be happy to pay 
$100 in cash just for use of your picture when 
selected by us for reproduction in our advertising 


best with Nov. 1957 and ends with May 1958 
shot within 15 days 


An eye BILLFOLD 
ap5aune 


Double-Weight, Silk Finish, Portrait Paper, Each (2') «x 34% Inch 
size) PHOTO is beautifully DECKLE EDaeo. 
Tr to « we wil ‘ YEW 


=: 


Send your favorite 


Sent on 
Approval 


(Send Ne Money) 

50 for only 82] 
BILLFOLD PHOTOG RAPHS that 
| i eh NO tone, je ' Avorit , ny i oe te t 


I j : 
pe ay 4-day service. I’ sit at j jua 


DEAN STUDIOS 


i 


Dept. 262, 211 W. 7th St., DES MOINES 2, IOWA 

















TELESCOPES 


REFRACTORS — REFLECTORS 


for amateur & professional astronomers. Com CONSIDERED 


‘ 5 5 
plete - ready for use - with or without tripods rativ publishe " ithors early 


$3.98 to $198 UP ind heautituliy: designed b we istribution 
Send for free illustrated Booklet RTI A atite of see 1 your Mh dvetiy 
CRITERION (MANUFACTURING CO. aun eenwic USLISHERS = 
331 Church St. Hartford 1, Conn. New York 17. N. Y¥ 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSING THE ART SUBJECT 


THE TUNA CATCH 


Painted by Amado Gonzalez 


ID you ever see such a great 

handsome fish? Without a 
doubt it is the most outstanding 
part of this painting. The artist has 
shown it at an angle which makes 
the fish much larger than the fish- 
ermen. 

Is a tuna fish really larger than 
a man? Find out how much one 
weighs. You have eaten canned 
tuna. Estimate how many cans this 
fish would make if 
CSSt d. 

What an exciting moment, as the 
men strain with all their powerful 
muscles to pull the enormous fish 

Someone has used the 
“harvesting the sea” as a 
Why does it 


it were so proc- 


aboard! 
phrase 
title for this picture 
seem appropriat 

Notice how well the tuna shows 
up in the midst of men and poles 
and boat and heavy seas. Probably 
it was outlined first with strong 
bold strokes and then the paint was 
brushed on from head to tail with- 
out hesitation 

Mr. Gonzalez lives in a state 
where many vessels go out for deep- 
sea fishing and bring back these 
great tunas, sometimes as much as 
a hundred and fifty million pounds 
per year. What state might that be? 

If fish interest you, make a large 
paper one somewhat as the Japa- 
nese do. On thin paper, paint with 
thick outlines and gay colors the 
two sides of a fish. Paste or staple 
the edges together, and stuff it with 
tissue paper. Hang it with black 
string, for a decoration 


Or you could make a mobile us- 
ing paper fish of 
shapes, and colors. Try to make 
each one as interesting in contour, 
and as beautiful in color, as the 
artist’s. What colors did he use for 
his fish? 

The contrast between the bril- 
liant dark blue back and spotted 
silvery creates the im- 


various sizes, 


underside 
pression of a big robust body form 

Would you say this was a blue- 
fin or a yellowfin tuna? Look for 
the truly yellow objects in the pic- 
ture, something which is coral red, 
and everything that is brown. Has 
the artist used much or little white 
Notice how lively it makes the pic- 
ture. 

Dots and dashes and 
splashes of foam, create commotion 
and turbulence in the composition 
Everything was planned by the art- 
ist to give this effect 

Fishing poles, leaping fish, strain- 
ing bodies, and swirling waters are 
painted with slanting or curving 
lines so they will move or clash or 
collide. 

Notice that the blue-green goes 
to the very top of the painting so 
there is no sky. This gives us the 
feeling that we are down close to 
the water 

‘The Tuna Catch” is one of 
twelve oil paintings Mr 
doing for the Bank of 
could paint 
wished. Do you 


Spe ts. 


Gonzalez 
enjoyed 
America 
them just as he 
think that he painted while on a 
fishing boat? 


because he 


THE ARTIST 


Ngee GONZALEZ, who was born 
£% on a small rancho in Mexico 
in 1913, came to San 
with his parents and 
brothers and sisters in 1927. There 
he has lived and worked ever since 

He cannot 
when he did not draw 
remember when he was inspired to 


Franc isc Oo 
numerous 


remember a_ time 
but he can 


draw better 

He savs, “It wasn’t by my sight 
of an old master, or of an exhibi- 
tion of Rivera’s, which came later, 
but by my next-door chum who was 
just a year older. I thought he was 
terrific for it seemed to me he 
could draw anything well and with 
ease.” 

The lad attended Mission High 
S« hool where he “had the good for- 


tune of having two of the most 
wonderful art instructors,” who en- 
couraged him. After graduation 
came more formal art instruction 
at California School of Fine Arts 
to which he won a scholarship. 

Mr. Gonzalez has been an adver- 
tising illustrator and designer since 
1937, and has won awards in both 
the Los Angeles Art Director’s An- 
nual Show and the San Francisco 
Advertising Art Show. He 
sidered one of our finest advertising 
artists. 

He is married and the proud 
father of David, seventeen: Diana, 
thirteen; and Ramon, six. He also 
is a proud son, for he says that his 
mother “is just a doil at eighty- 
five.” 


is con- 
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Hairdressing courses last from 6 to 15 
months. In most states, a student takes 
an examination to get a license. 
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After a girl gets some experience as a beauty operator, 

she often starts a shop of her own. To be successful, 

she needs to be skilled in her work, have good busi- 

ness sense, and also understand how to get along well 7" 
with her customers. 
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This series, begun September 1956, continues through lune 1958. In response to many requests, the entire 


series is now ready in two-color poster form. A ditto master sheet of lessom material accompanies each 


THE INSTRI CT¢ yR, January 1958 13” =x 16” poster. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing ( any, Daneville, N.Y. Set I and Set Il; $2.75 each. 








Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
HANDWRITING 





WRITING IN PAINT. When a 

child displays an interest in let- 
ters, suggest he write his name or 
any combination of letters or let- 
ter forms in finger paint. Put 
letters on the chalkboard for him 
to follow. Of necessity, his let- 
ters will be large. Interesting 
designs may result. 


PRIMARY Il 
READING 





JANE'S SECRET 


It is round. 
It is small. 
It bounces. 
What is my 
secret? 











MAKING UP RIDDLES. Encourage 
children to bring a small favorite 
possession to class wrapped so no 
one else can see it. Have several 
children each day tell you their 
treasures, and in turn, you and each 
child write a descriptive story. 
The story is put on chart paper 
which the class reads silently. 

As the owner calls on them, various 
pupils try to guess the item, When 
it has been guessed, read the story 
aloud. Elizabeth Markward 


PRIMARY |! 
SPELLING 


HANGMAN. Use this old game 

for spelling drill. "It" selects 
a word and draws a short line for 
each letter in it. Before the word 
he draws a hangman's gallows. 
Children must guess the letters. 
Every time they miss a guess, "it" 
draws a part of the body on the 
gallows. If the hanged man is com- 
pleted before the word is spelled, 
the guessers lose, "It" then 
spells the word for the class and 
gets another turn, If the word is 
guessed, the one to put in the last 
letter is "it." Beth M. Applegate 














PRIMARY III 
ARITHMETIC 


TELLING TIME. On many slips of 
paper write different times, as 

5 after 3; 20 to 6; and 10 to 10. 

Put in a large envelope. Tack a 
cardboard clock with movable hands 

to a bulletin board along with the 
envelope. Two children work at a 
time, taking turns playing and check- 
ing each other. Laurel English 





se 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


GRADE 4 
LANGUAGE 


WORD MEANING GAME. On 28 cards, 
the size of playing cards, write 
words children should know, in 
black ink. On 27 others, write 
meanings of 27 of the words, in red 
ink. One word is left without a 
meaning card. Shuffle the cards 
and deal. Play according to the 
rules of "Old Maid," each drawing 
a card from player to his right. 
When pairs are found, they are 
placed in the center of the table. 
Drawings continue until one child 
is left holding the word without a 





GRADE 
ARITHMETIC 


SCRAPBOOK. Want to make chil- 
dren aware of the practical uses of 
arithmetic? Develop a class arith- 
metic scrapbook. What will it con- 
tain? Newspaper clippings giving 
pertinent number facts; population 
lists of towns within 10 miles from 
school; number facts about special 
interests and hobbies; pounds each 
pupil gained in past year (perhaps 
percentage of gain); pictorial chart 
or graph; batting averages for the 
school's baseball team; number puz- 
zles and games; and so on, 





meaning card. Lucy Pringle Means 
GRADE 6 
READING 





COMPREHENSION CHECK. Write on 
the chalkboard, "who, what, when, 
where, how." As children finish 
reading assignment, they look at 
the board and try to answer the 
yuestions without referring to 
book. If they cannot answer, a 
rereading is in order. 

lr, occasionally assign this as 
a written lesson, having children 
find specific phrase or sentence 
which answers each word. 
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GRADE 7-8 
SPELLING 


RHYMING WORDS. To establish 

that rhyming words are not neces- 
sarily spelled alike, select a rhym- 
ing sound for a spelling quiz. At 
the back of most dictionaries is a 
vocabulary of rhymes. Choose a 
sound such as long o. Pick words 
that show the difference in endings, 
such as beau, blow, doe, dough, fro, 
go, owe, sew. Other good sounds 
might be ite, ore, long i, ose. 











Atace 
clo-e 
clonghy 
Go 


turn, 
ee 























Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 














> @¢ 








G 









n by 


ent 
| nuit’ Sonn tek 


LEE Hill Mees: 


Discovered by 
Hazel 8. Tripp 








Queer Shapes and Sizes Stage Scenery on Oilcloth 
We tore paper into , ‘ 
; White oilcloth makes a 
VOrseus Ghepes, then good backdrop for a puppet 


tried to paint a picture 
to suit that shape. It 
proved to be an excit- 
ing experiment. Each 
child changed the shape 
of a 12” x 18” manila 
paper, keeping it big. 
Children who had been 
doing stereotyped paint- 
ing were soon working 
freely. 


stage when painted with pow- 
der paint to which a little 
liquid starch has been add- 
ed. It can be washed off. 


Projects with Starch 
and Detergent 


Useful formula: 6 tbsp. plastic 
starch to 1 cup of dry detergent, tem- 
pera to tint. Whip to the consist- 
ency of marshmallow cream; use for 
three-dimensional finger-painted de- 
Signs to decorate paper or objects. 


Tried by 
Annabelle Wagner Bergfeld 

















Papier-Mache for Dinosaurs 


The stegosaurus is 
made with a large stuffed 
sack and 4 big mailing 
tubes tied together with 
twine. He is covered with 
several pasted layers of 
newspaper strips and al- 
lowed to dry. Then he is 
painted in bright colors. 


Project from 
Eleanor Hungar's 
Second Grade 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 

















Package Designs 


For packaging candy 
or baked goods at a 
school sale, suggest 
that children paint 
allover designs with 
tempera on brown or 
white paper bags. This 
project could follow 
previous design lesson. 
Tie bags with ribbon. 


Originated by Joan Swanson 





Puppet Heads from Cardboard Boxes 


Invented b 


Helen Moore Henry 


Make a two-piece hinged section, into which 
the thumb and fingers can be inserted, by cut- 
ting around the middle of three sides of a 
milk carton or similar shaped box. 

Draw a face of puppet, animal or human, in 
side view, making the lower jaw a separate 
piece. Cut out double and add features. With 
staples fasten the parts to sides of hinged 
box. Staple noses and lower jaws together. 














Evergreen Printing 


Materials needed are 
sprays of pine, hemlock, 
Or arborvitae, block- 
print roller, printing 
ink (water-soluble), and 
glass or cooky sheet to 
roll the ink on. Ink 
twig and print on paper 
by pressing with book. 


Planned by 


Diane Crane BEND WIRE HANGER 


AS SHOWN ABOVE 


Idea from 
Lucie Ferguson 


Dolls that Stand 


Make the frame from a wire clothes 
hanger as shown. Pad the body by wrap- 
ping with cloth or crepe-paper strips. 
Clothing is made from either one, and 
sewed or pasted on. These dolls could 
be used in studying people of foreign 
lands since a study of clothes in each 
country is a fascinating subject. The 
dolls would be a good item to sell at 
a bazaar, or PTA auction. If two of 
each are made, one set may be kept in 
the classroom for reference. 
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COMBINATIONS ARE FUN 


HE arithmetic triangle game seems to im- 
T press the combination facts upon the chil- 
dren’s minds quickly. First we write the num- 
bers from one to nine in a horizontal row. We 
learn to add one to all the numbers. Then we 
mark off that row. Next we learn to add two to 
all the numbers, and mark off that row. ‘Then 
we learn the doubles, followed by the doubles 
and one more, which are also double and one 
less. The real thrill comes in learning to add 
numbers to nine. The answer always ends one 
smaller than the number you add to nine. The 
children grasp this almost instantly. 
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There is left a small triangle of ten more diffi- 
cult combinations. Each child is given one for 
his very own. It is surprising how quickly he 
claims it. If any single one gives a child trou- 
ble it gets to be known as Mary’s combination, 
and so on. GUDRUN NELSON 


RECORDING READING BOOKS 


O RECORD outside reading books, we use a 
T chart which measures 20” x 30” and has 
four “shelves.”” Each child makes a “book cov- 
er” just big enough to hold index cards. On the 
cover is a picture suggesting his favorite type of 
book, his name, and room number. On the in- 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


FTER over twenty years of teaching, I find that an accent on the 
A positive conduct of children will do more to establish a warm, 
friendly atmosphere in the classroom than anything else. If I find 
the room full of noise and confusion I seek out one child to praise 
for doing what is right. It is amazing how quickly the others will 
copy their proud classmate’s example. If it is good posture that I am 
trying to promote, I can usually find one child who exemplifies it 
Even the most careless slouch can’t resist’ the urge to follow the othe 
children’s quick response to imitate the happy model of good posture. 
Calling attention to the worst offender would not only embarrass and 
antagonize the offender, but would create an unpleasant atmosphere 


for the others. 


The positive approach is also a pleasant way of motivating chil- 


dex card he records the title and author of each 
completed book. At the end of the quarter | 
collect and grade these, using the following as 
a grading guide. 

5 books=Average 

10 books=—Above Average 

20 books—Outstanding 
As one card is filled, another is added. These 
are all kept in the chart until the closing week 
of school. Thus each child has a whole year’s 
reading record. The chart makes an interesting 
display, even to adults. GLADYS HOLMES 


HOW'S THE WEATHER? 


D SIRING a variation from the weather cal- 
endar, | devised a weather chart. To make 
it, take a sheet of construction paper 36” x 24” 
and print HOW’S THE WEATHER? at the 
top. Below draw a large circle and in the cen- 
ter attach with a pivot a cardboard pointing 


PUT YOUR BOOT 
CLIPS HERE 


KE acu year I made a rack out 
4 of cardboard or tagboard 
to hold the spring-type clothes- 
pins with which my first-grade 
children clip their boots and 
overshoes in pairs. This past 
year I made a permanent rack 
from a piece of medium-weight 
aluminum. The aluminum is 
bent to form right-angle sec- 
tions about 1” wide. Num- 
bers are put on each section. 
The rack is fastened to a thin piece of plywood 
and is hung at a convenient place on the wall. 

Each child is assigned a numbered space for 
his clothespin clip. This numbering plan also 
serves as a device for number recognition for 
beginning number work. When the children are 
ready to go home, each one removes his clip 
from his rubbers and places it on his assigned 
number on the rack. 

it requires a little work to make this rack, but 


dren in their classwork. 
and when they find it too difficult they resort to unsocial conduct. 
Good classroom rapport is something all teachers strive for. And in 
my opinion and experience, I find that the accent on the positive is a 
pleasant way of achieving it. 





Most children are eager please adults, 


E. LUCILLE STANSBERRY 


hand which has been cut from black pape 
Evenly spaced around the circle print these 
words: SUNNY, RAINY, WINDY, CLOUDY, FOGGY, 
SNOWING. The hand should point to the word 
describing the weather. You will find the chil- 
dren most observant, moving the hand when 
ever the weather changes. ALICE M. BUCK 


OUR BIRTHDAY TRAIN 


| HAVE received many nice comments on “Our 
Birthday Train.” I find it is an easy way to 
teach my second-graders their birthdays and 
the months. I make an engine and eleven pas 
senger coat hes from colored construc tion pape! 
The engine has “January” written in bold let 
ters. Each child who has a birthday in January 
has his school picture in the window of the en 
gine with his name and the date of his birthday 
beneath it. Then each month follows with the 
children’s pictures in the coaches. RUBY LOVE 











HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 


it pays off in the long run. VELMA A, FELTON INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A Primary Unit 





Winter 


as Kirst-Graders Saw It 


SHEILA SCHWARTZ 


Teacher, First Grade 
Merrick, L.1., 


What does winter mean to your pupils? In the 
sunny South, it may mean tourists—new neighbors 
and children from the North—instead of bare trees 
and snow flakes. 

If your school is located where some other season 
would have more visible changes to interest first- 
graders, read this unit to get ideas. Besides devel- 
oping awareness of environment, this unit shows 
children how books have the answer to their ques- 
Thus, they begin to realize the necessity of 
when they discover 
M.F.O. 


tions. 
learning to read—especially 
that pictures do not tell the whole story. 


te day my first-graders were discussin 
how they could tell it was winter on Longs 
Island Then a child who had been at Lake 


Placid the previous They put 


runners because there was so 


winter recalled, * 
baby carriages on 
much snow Several children had spent win- 
ters in Florida, and knew that the weather: 
was generally warm This led to a realization 
that winter varies in intensity in different parts 
of our country. And this explains how this 


unit took form 


Procedure 


We took a walk after the first snowfall! to 
After the field trip, 


listed on the chalkboard things 


Sa how our town looked 


the teacher 
which the children remembered 
Snow on the roofs of houses, on lawns, 


ind trees made everything pretty 


» Some cars had chains on: others were 


sliding or skidding 


4 People wore warmer clothing than in 


ummer Some wore rubbers or galoshes 


+. All the trees (except evergreens) were 
without leaves. 

5. A group of children were making a 
snowman; others were pulling sleds 

6. Outdoor flowers, and insects, were miss- 
ing 

7 The only birds were sparrows starlings, 
ind pigeons 

8. Smoke came from chimneys of some 


homes 

As a follow up on another day, the discus- 
sion centered on what happens in Merrick dur- 
ing the winter These facts were mentioned: 
1. Water freezes to ice. 
2. Streets get slippery. 
3. The ground gets hard. 
t. Days get shorter, 
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Camp Avenue School, 


New York 


9. Nights get longer. 
6. There is less sunshine 
The children’s 


snow and how much they liked it 


thoughts again turned to 
Then some- 
one wondered aloud about where in the world 
there might be the most snow and the coldest 
North Pole, 
and that is how the group came to hear about 
the Arctic and Antarcti 


they wanted to include 


weather One child guessed the 
Then they decided 
these areas in thei 
study of winter in Merrick, and cold and snow. 
Primary children may not fully understand 
the exact location of either area, O1 the dis- 
tances involved in getting there, but they can 
appreciaté the fact that these are cold ic y 


plac CS.) 
Activities 


1. During a visit to the library, the children 
looked at a large map showing the location of 
the Arctic and Antarctic The teacher he lped 
them find thes« places Since the North Pole 
had already been mentioned, it was related to 
the Arctic, and the South Pole to the Ant- 
arctic, 

2. The librarian had arranged a variety of 
wonderful books (see bibliography) which be- 
came the source of information used in discus- 
sion, art work, and story charts. Some infor- 
mation was obtained from the pictures, and 
rom the teacher's reading to the group. 
New words were listed, including those 


learned in connection with special topics: 


names of seasons; why it snows; how ice is 
made. 

+. Stories were written about our experi- 
ments with making ice. 

9. Number work related to the unit. 

6. Art work included murals, flour-salt pic- 
tures, dioramas, and papier-maché, and illus- 
trated what the children knew OI learned 
about each area. 

7. Creative rhythms and _ dramatizations 
were the natural outcome of various learning 
situations 


8. Field trips added interest and knowledge. 


Art and Language Work 


The background for each mural was painted 
I 


Then the « hildren 


colored, painted or cut out paper models of 


on large sheets of paper 


what they wanted to include in the picture 


1958 





Next to each picture hung a pupil-dictated 
mural on Merrick showed snow 


story. The 
falling, white roofs on houses, a snowman, 
children on sleds, and so on. 

The mural of the Arctic showed an Eskimo 
a sled 


with dogs attached, an Eskimo hunter holding 


family dressed in seal skins, an igloo, 


a harpoon, a kayak, an umiak, seals, walruses, 
polar bear, caribou, and bowhead whale. As 
each animal was placed on the mural, the 
children studied its food, habits, and habitat. 
The life of the Eskimo had special interest for 
the children because it was so different from 
their own. They also thought it might be fun 
to visit an Eskimo family living in an igioo, 
but they weren't sure they would like to live 
in one. 

heir story chart of “Winter in the Arctic” 
carried this information: 

The Arctic 1s colde1 than Merric k. 

Eskimos live there. 

Polar bears live there. 

Huskies are dogs that pull sleds. 

Eskimo houses are called igloos. 

Some igloos are made of snow blocks. 

Eskimos catch their own food. 

They make clothing from animal skins. 

The mural of the Antarctic showed ice- 
bergs, whales, American men in very heavy 
clothing, an icebreaker ship, a dog sled, pen- 
guins, petrels, and seals. 

The chart of the Antarctic included these 
facts: 

Antarctica is much colder than Merrick. 

It is colder than the Arctic. 

People do not live there. 

There are no buildings. 

There are no cars 

Men go to the Antarctic in boats and planes. 

Some of the above statements might ap- 
incorrect in view of the scientists 
However, the children 


pear to be 
now in the Antarctic 
understood that these men were only living 
there temporarily while they gathered infor- 
mation about weather and other topics of in- 
terest to scientists. 

The children learned that the Arctic and 
Antarctic 
that summer and winter last much longer there 
than in Merrick, Long Island. The idea of a 
long winter night and a sun that doesn’t set 
Continued on page 54) 


really have only two seasons, and 


in the summer put 














“We Picked” COTTON 


VIRGINIA GORDON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade 

Sa Mate 

if Is sometimes difficult to find a unit which 
will hold the attention of boys and girls at 


qually well. Althougl 


the fourth-grade level 

they have reached one of the most interest 
Stages ol development the fact n t a 
that they can be very nols cull yroup 
They are often as awkward in handling group 
relationships as they once were at 1 pulating 
crayons and pencils. All too frequently, a unit 
study which fires the im ito! the boys is 


looked on with complete lack of interest by 
I 


147 


girls, and a slightly different unit ma 


the reverse reaction. 
Motivation 


With these 
i list of 


thoughts in mind, | h 


lecting topics ro! 


were just concluding a study of lumbering, the 
children were beginning to inquire What 
next?”’ One afternoon, I mentior i\ ty of 
topics and suggested that they decide which they 
would like best. By the next ! n 
ions had crystallized, and that he 

pik ked” cotton! 

By the next morning, I had bulletin board 
full of pictures showing machines used 1 re 
ing and processing cotton. The boys quickly dis 
overed them, and spent before-the-bell eu 
looking them over. Any doubts tl might have 
had about the topic were now ¢ t How 
ever, the girls held a protest mect round my 
desk, saving, “Cotton would be no fun for then 
That was only for boys!” 

Most of the girls were weari cotton dresses 
so I launched int i discussion of the \ ious 
weaves and types of materials which their clothes 


After they had learned the name otf 


each child was wearing. they decided 


represented 
the fabric 


that cotton might appeal to tl af te I] 

Now that the class as ho he ch 
lenge of the subject, I was conv ed that we 
could devel pa ood unit, bee e the story ol 
cotton is as colorful as the brightest cotton print 
Large amounts are raised in eighteen stat ind 
t is an important field crop in ¢ ornia wher 
we live. Much of our country’s hist has beet 

OVC! th cotton thread 

Procedure 
Since a group can easily I] t tereo 


typed pattern ol proced ire K 
“interest clinchers.” An 


wavs try to vary my 
earlier unit began with a book on folklore; this 
one started with a bug and a song 

In our school system, children | ra Ience 
broadcast once a week. Previous to this unit 


there had been a series ol 


grasshoppers, and beetles Cherefore, it was 
casy to lead the m into a discussion of weevils 
ii) general, and from there to the one which de- 


much cotton. I posted en arged draw- 


StroVS SO 


MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 





Sc 


boll weevil so the childret 


become familiar with the pest 
One day ve 


ld 
could 
moved from social studies 


rts by re viewing the fact that 


h line of poetry is usually written with 
capital letter. After finding examples in 
our language book, I suggested that we 
could combine several activities: (1) prac 
tice making good capital letters; (2) de 
velop the habit of beginning poems with 


irn the words of The Ballit 


he B iH “Four Songs from Sing- 
ing lLogether Album 5, A Side, (Ginn 
78 rp his recording is played several 
time nd the children were soot to 
tapp the rhythm and singing the words 


Activities 
Lois Lenski’s book, (¢ tton 


My Sack, | 


the index in 


aned by a girl, was read 


the 


social-studies texts, 


the available information 


their research work 

vecess to excellent resource ma- 
One 
the cotton products found in 
The the 
booklet, “What if every bit of cotton suddenly 


the 


} 
cria from various commercial agencies 
yamphlet listed all 


wy our 


homes them ol 


ch room « 


disappeared?” helped the children realize 


mportance of the topic they were studying 
t. ‘To | vhere cotton grows, maps wer 
ma ( I ne various States in our country 


and the counties in our 


State 


culture of cotton led to discussions of 


when and how cotton is planted 
hoppe d. dusted, and watered. A cot 
another teacher showed the 
held in the boll 


disc USSLOTIS 


ton plant loaned by 
children how the fibers are 
arvesting cotton resulted in 
and the influ 


those 


ibout hand and machine pi kin 


hod on the lives of vho 


on this crop. Pictures of giant mechanical 


hovs who notwce d 


fascinated the 
the bolls wer packed into a “cage” on the 


d of 


into bags 


The children took turns trying to 


pull all 


ds from the cotton plant we had been giv 


It wa oon apparent this was a difficult 
k. How could it be done easily and quickh 
lo get the answer the children learned about 
Eli Whitney and the cotton gin 
he next problem: What happens to cot 
ifter it is baled and sold? Who buys it? Dx 


cotton seeds have other uses than to grow more 


cotton? Are short fibers (linters) used? 

a man who brought 
America in his head! Others wanted 
Sam Slater had to do that 


long h is 


boy read about 


to know why 
10. How 


! d that it was 


4 Wi 


cotton been 


oTOW! 


known in India about 


[ told the story of early European travel 


who described the queer “animal” they had seer 
in the East. It grew on a stalk, and died whet 
it had « he ound it. Then peopl 
yicked ind n it into thread 





vTadcit 


Chis tale fired fourth lmaginatior 
the result was creative 
child’s how the first European be 
Came with the 

11. When did cotton 
phere? 


ytton pl inted and 


writing | ised on &% 


version ol 
acquainted cotton plant 
become an 
In the | nited States? 


harvested before 


important 


crop in our hen 
Hlow was ¢ 


machinery was invented ? 


9? Using several sm I] microscope owned by 
the children ind the large one be lonving to the 
school, the children udied various fibers and 

crore 
compared their structure with cotton They 
studied cotton, wool, silk, and rayon fibers in 


this way, and human and dog hair. Slide view- 


ing be 


amc a popular pare-time activity 
15. For an art activity, the children cut in 
pieces of potato designs suit ible for decorating 


cotton material and print d them on the fabric 


by dipping in tempera paint 


l4. On 12” x 18” paper, cach child drew 


“his twin ” These were cut o it and mounted on 


cardboard, and stande1 VOTE stapled to the 
back. Using crayons, the children created de ns 
for cotton cloth Lhe boy vere as skillful in 
designing a “really cool” shirt as the girls wer 
n creating a neat” dre Fach figure held a 
ard with the designer’ irre 1) open 
house, these served room decorat nd 
identification for each child’s desk 
Culmination 

Arithmetic w the medium throu ch we 

vorked to a conclusion. The children skimmed 


books and ther materials lor 


ext and relerence 


ideas on which to build thought problem 
were duplicated for each child’s notebool 
xtra copies distributed to visitors during oper 
house 
ct mposed., 

1. C.M. say first planted in Amer 
ica as a money crop in‘1619. How 1 
that? 


] ] ’ 
Here are aniple of the prol 


cotton 


WalS 


2. E. S. says they usually plant cotton 4 feet 
part How many rows wil thers he I held 
HU Icet lor y? ( ; / ; 
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All Kinds o 


‘Time 


FLORENCE E. REID 


As " Profess f Elementary Education, 
and Fifth-Grade Supervisor, Laboratory Sch 
Eastern | pis University, Charleston, | Dis 
Vi .N has used a variety of meth- 6. Understand relationship of 
I ods, media, and idgets to sun and stars to time 
' ure ! \ i vriod of 7. Become familia with modern 
housands of yeat Lhe beeimnnin systems of time 12-hour time: 24- 
Ll ar mal I atural hour time used by armed forces of 
nc of con rsatior ind a logical the US and contine ntal Europe 
ect lor an upper ide unit 8. Learn to compute differences 


in time—between time zones; day 
General Objectives 


and night hours and years. 


l. De velop appreciation for in- 


terdependence among nations with \pproach 
respect to, time During a preliminary discussion, 
2. Create awareness of man’s in- the children asked many questions. 
as he made time-telling de- When recorded and re rouped, the 
ces to meet changing needs, questions became startin points 
for research and later discussion. 
Speelite Objectives 1. How did early man tell time? 
App! ciate the umportance ol 2. What ways were used by the 
time as related to ourselves and Pilerit ind early pioneers? 
others }. Who invented the first clock? 
2. Learn some of the history of 4. How did the insides of an old 
time-telling devices clock diff ron ddern clock? 
Become acquainted with a 9. How mat nds of clocks are 
variety of time devices there? 
+. Understand relationship be- 6. How many kinds of time are 


there? 
7. What makes a clock run? 
8. Where are clocks made now? 


tween longitude and time 
». Be aware of existence of time 


belts in the U.S. and the world. 


ew Year Celebrations 





ings, they were called clepsydras, 
or water thieves, by the critics. 
In Medieval Times 
(We used a.p. 400 to a.v. 1400) 
Striped candle (used by Alfred 
the Great to time beginning of bat- 
tle) ; knotted rope (made of dried 
grasses and burned) ; oil (to burn 
No one knows who first used a 
clock with moving hands to tell 
time. 
Famous Clocks 
1. Charlemagne’s 


9. How do we know what is the 
right time? 

10. Why isn’t time the same all cift from a Persian king. 
water opened one of the 12 doors 


clock was a 
Rising 
over the U.S., and the world? 


11. How is time standardized? every hour, and small balls rolled 


12. When a major-league base- onto a brass drum “telling the 
ball team begins a game in New time.” At 12 o’clock, knights rode 


York at 2:00 p.m., what time do around the face and closed the 
> 


we tune in to hear it? doors. 

2. Henry de Vick’s clock, 
in 1364, had a dial face, wheels, 
A 500-pound 


made 
Ways of Measuring Time 


In the Days of the Ancients and an hour hand 
(Study the period from a.p. 1 to 
a.pD. 400) 


Sun (man’s first 


weight, fastened to a cord wound 
around a revolving cylinder, pro- 

clock stars vided energy to move the hands of 
: shadow the clock. 
clock) ; 3. Peter 


developed for telling 1500 


for time-telling at night 


stick: 


water clock 


sundial (a shadow Henlein made a clock 


about with a coiled wire 


time at night and on cloudy days mainspring. 


the sandglass or hourglass 4. The first watch (a portable 


Water clocks varied from 4 bowls clock), made in Germany in 1504, 
in China to 200 bowls in Egypt. was shaped like an egg, and made 
The Romans had such an elaborate of iron. Continued on page 60 


water clock that it would cost more 
than $300,000 to build today. 
When water clocks, introduced 
into Greece in the fifth century B.c., 
were used to time speeches at meet- 


A JANUARY PAGE 


FOR UPPER GRADES 





IVAH GREEN 


in Olden ‘Times 


r you say, “Happy New Year,” to a friend on New Year’s Day, he'll 

i know that you are wishin a good new year of twelve months that 
bevan at midnight New Year's Eve. Inight the next 
\ ‘ mn our hermisphe re has come to mean that 


and will last until mi 
December 531 An 
particular period of time, but it was not always thus. 
Fo) the ancient E 
ith the fall equinox on September 21 


yptians, Phoenicians, and Persians, a new year began 
Until the fifth century before 

year began on December 21. In the Middle Ages, 
people had their new year start on March 25. In England, during the 
Anglo-Saxon era, New Year's Day was the 25th of December. But when 
William the Conqueror was to be crowned, the day set for his coronation 

So he ordered that the beginning of his reign start 
even days later, on January 1. Eventually, all European countries ac- 
cept d this date as the beginning of a new year, and the countries of the 


Christ, the Greek new 


fell on December 25. 


New World followed the same custom. 
4 Vear Has Different Meanings 
In extending good wishes to a friend on January first, it is not neces- 
ry to Say Happy New Calendar Year but that is what one should do 


ive the correct meaning because the time from January | 


ishe sto 
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to December 31 is a calendar year. There are other kinds of “years” with 
which we are familiar. School children, their parents, teachers, school 
boards, and janitorial staff are concerned mainly with a 
approximately September to June. Businesses of various kinds keep a 
cal year” from June or July in one year to the same month twelve months 


‘ecclesiastic al year.” 


“school year,” 


fis- 


later. Some churches carry on programs for an 

The Jewish people begin their ecclesiastical year on March 21, the time 
of the spring equinox. 

But for all these differences in the meaning of a “year” there is this 
important fact—even in ancient times, people celebrated the beginning of 
their particular new year with festivities. Quite commonly church serv- 
ices were held on that day. There was a holiday spirit prevailing, with 
family parties, friendly calls, and good things to eat and drink. Some 
groups held “Watch Night” parties, waiting up until midnight to watch 
the old year “die” and the New Year be “born.” 


Gift-Giving—An Old Custom 


Gift-giving has long been associated with the celebration of New Year’s 
Day. 
ligious instructors and judges. They lived simple (Continued on page 42, 


Druid priests, who lived in Britain in the earliest times, were re- 











Readers Use New Words 


EDNA WALKER CHANDLER 


de . _ _ — 
acher, First Gra e, adie. 
i tein SSnsor Arden-Carmichael Dis 
en Sacramento, California 


| Myself Book 


ee _ A project which combines the skil|s 
OO —<—<——<——<—— 


of the language arts with art, and pro. 
| News Magazine 


vides a valuable record of a child's 
What a dry, 


rst year in school, js the writing of 
month January Sometimes is! 





unimaginative 


his autobiography. Our children chose 
the titles for their books: THIS IS 
ME, THIS Is TOMMY DAVIS, My 
OWN BOOK, my YEAR IN FIRST 
We have reached and Passed 
the climax of Christmas, 
and we often feel a bit 
listless, Yet it can be 


GRADE, and 50 on. The book covers 
Such a Productive month, 













































Last year I worked with 
the Children to write our 
Own news magazine, about 
what each of us did for 
Christmas, Everyone was 
eager to be first. 


So I 
Showed them an alphabetical 
list of their names and 


explained what a good way 
it is to decide whose name 
comes first, 
The child whose name was 
first on the list told the 
Class about her Christmas 
vacation. Then various 
children made up Sentences 
to build her Story on the 
board, When this was done 
we read the Story back. 
Here is a typical Story: 
Barbara 
Christmas, 
Her 6randma and 8randpa 
came to see her, 
They all went to San 
Francisco for one day. 


She has Some new toys to 
Play with, too. 


When the Project was 
finished, we had 29 Stories 
and they made up a nice 
little news magazine, I 


nimeographed t 
e 


had a very good 

















picture the child drew of 


portrait. 


family story, The chil 
words they would need for the story, 
such as father 
family, / put these words 
board. In general the fami 
came out like this: 
! live with m 
have 
ee. 
Then there is me, 


were 12” x 18” tag and we used long 
sheets for the stories, with 7” x 10” 
manila paper for the drawings. ' 

First, we talked about their names 
and addresses, and what an address 
out individual name 
and address sheets. The first page of 
the book read this way: 


My name is Tommy Davis. 
! live at 3210 Circle Drive 
Here is my home. 


On the opposite sheet was pasted a 


his home. 
he second Page read something 


like this: 


1 am 6 years old, 
My bi:thday is . 
| have light hair. 
| have blue eyes. 
Y favorite colo; is | 


On the ©pposite page was his se/7. 


Next was the stor 


y of his family, 
@ made quite a d 


iscussion of the 
dren told me the 


1 mother, brother, sister, 


on the 
ly stories 


y father and mother, 
mer | vs-see brothers, 
-- Sisters, 


OD ID scnteinieg es in my family, 


On the opposite page was a draw. 
ing of his family. 
Among other topics were: My Dad- 
W orks, My Mother Works, My 
School, The Game / Like Best, 
Although this proj 
siderable individual 
it was well worth the effort. The chil. 
dren were happy to 
in order to have # 


ect required con. 
work, | felt that 


Practice writing 
heir stories look 


nice. Many parents said they would 
always treasure the book, : 
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Klect ricity-Magnetism 


TT . ored wires, how did he know where to put 
CVE the lights, and why did the switch turn 
4 ) 
them on: 
After the electrician gave them a few pieces 
of different kinds of insulated wire, the chil- 


dren began to bring scraps and electrical 


BERNICE C. BRYAN 


E 





plifornie gadgets from home. Gary's dad gave him an 
old switch to show, Jean brought her toy 
elects ted electric iron, and Scott asked his uncle, an 
M ' t | becor cl f electrician, for other kinds of insulated wire. 
d It lel r hor Is Soon other children became interested too, 
nd dt , ind ref ine and gathered discarded light bulbs of vari- 
of ti It he hem ce tr ous shapes and sizes, a flashlight, some elec- 
wit! dista as tric toys, and pertinent magazine pictures. 
wl ! buses i They also asked many questions. These 
pl | lo ma ) I were dictated to their teacher and later re- 
chile ( . corded on a chart. Not only did they have 
and see the mo While playir Because electricity is a source of energy questions or problems but they also made 
of their t tod boys and whicl reat allects the lives of everyone, suggestions as to ways of answering or solv- 
Y ( h this form of ene: oung children need many opportunities to ing them. Mr. Dale, the principal, might 
rait cars and tra ( ctend the perience th it and develop know about electricity. Perhaps Mrs. Hunt, 
clot! hee electric , i pl he | nnings of som urge ideas or princi- a cook in the cafeteria, might be willing to 
phonograp! nvolved. What a ome of the possi- show them different ways she used electricity 
The natural of be bilities for d experiential learnings in preparing their lunches. John knew the 
them to be cu is about the round bout tl mportant form of energy? While fifth grade had been doing experiments with 
them. # the machine 1 he construction of a new wing on electricity and wanted to solicit their help 
ma ' oO hv d } t} chool buildiu Jean, Ga and Scott That reminded Jean and Bradley of some 
how i el f make the tram ‘ I ul espe y interes adi the work ol good books containing « xperiments with elec- 
why d the «t hot? the electrician. Why did he use so many col- tricity. Gary said Continued on page 43, 


é £ mies and bi ill aves have an absorbin Canadian nickels The children will “test” to 

evel ) m tin thi magnetic and electrical see which objects will or will not be attracted 
4 _— Ar me time tl ive also an appallin to a magnet, and a grouping will follow. Among 
lack of underst ibout the neral prin ther objects, they will find that Canadian nick- 

nderlving magnetism and electricity and ls will be attracted, but American nickels will 


ALBERT PILTZ ciples u 





their application not Do they know why? Copper content is 
Public Seb A - Detroit, Mich 30 Althou electric power has r volutionized reater in American Why were some pennies, 
ir economy and touche almost eve! facct ol and not oth rs, attrac ted to the magnet? 
livir children have many doubts, fears, and All magnets have a common characteristic, 
misconceptions concernu it This h imipil- namely, they attract objects made of iron, steel, 
ations for } teacher who must s that oul cobalt, and nickel. 
youth a n everv chance to b formed Can magnetism pass through all materials? 
out and secu thin their environment. Collect as many different materials as you can 
Children lke to play nd work with magnets find and place them between a magnet and 
nd are fascinated y electrical phenomena omething a magnet will attract, like an iron 
The field of magnet and electricity is broad nail. Make sure the material you are testing is 
aln t | I and thet are innumerabl thin and the magnet strong. An alnico magnet, 
opportunit for d onstration and activit one that can pi k up about 4500 times its own 
worl P ps the most significant learnin weight, is best for this experiment. Make tests 
results fre experimentation, for it is then that through paper, wood, cloth, plastic Even place 
children find demonstrable answers to thei the magnet over your hand with a nail under- 
questior They begin to see and understand neath. Will it attract the nail through your 
the uniqu tionship between magnetism and hand? Also try it through air and water. 
electri t dd | ht rn the discovery ot torces What part of a magnet strongest? Use 
which t can harness and use safely and mall nails or brads of equal size and hang them 
successtull in vertical strings from a bar magnet. Count 
The teacl can wage children to ex- the number of small nails each part of the bar 
plore, d own experiments in “f nding will hold, (¢ ompare the strength of each part of 
out,” and apply their learnings in different situ- the magnet by counting the nails. What part is 
auions \ permanent-type magnet, suc has a strongest? What part is weakest? 
bar magnet, horseshoe magnet, or U magnet, is Can we discover the law of magnetism? A\l- 
needed | idditional materials for activities low a bar magnet marked N and S to swing 
are common thines, easy to collect. Children freely from a string. Bring another magnet with 
will enjoy these demonstrations and experiments. poles marked N and S near the magnet on the 
Can magnets pick up pennies and nickels? string. Experiment to find which ends attract 
Provide children with copper pennies, zinc and and which repel. What does this show about 
iron pennies (1943 issues), and American and the law of magnetism? Continued on page 52 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF DRAMATICS 





for the youngest 


Fun with Shadows 





BETTY F. 
Kindergarte Teache 


How to Do Ir Yourser: 


Getting ready for a shadow play can 
be a valuable experience. Hang up a 


sheet, provide a strong bulb or two or 
extension cords or a heavy-duty battery 
operated lantern, and let the group 
decide where the light should be placed 
in relation to the performers. Trial and 
error will prove what actions are ef 
fective in shadow, that standing with 
protile to the sheet is best, that move 
ments should be large and deliberate 
and always performed between the light 
and the sheet. 

For practice, try whispering a direc- 
tion to a child. The others are to try 
to recognize what he is doin Possible 
actions: put on hat, put on rubbers 
beat a drum, build a block tower, read 
a book, drink from a cup, Taise an UuMi- 
brella, and so on. 

CHARACTERS 

Any number of children. As it ap 
pears here: Master or Mistress of Cere 
monies, twelve Speakers, seventeen Ac- 
tors who pantomime behind thy 
sereen, and a Narrator and cast tor 


HENDERSON 


3RrD speaker \\ 


for upper-graders 


Wonderful World 


MAYETI 


Teacher, Sixth Grade 


Henders 


How to Do Ir Yourseir 


This program was given by sixth- 
graders as the culminating activity 
of a year’s work in science. It was 
prepared by the pupils, who used 
their classroom expertences, their 
science textbook, and encys lopedias 
as references. The same idea might 
be used to arouse interest in the 
physical sciences. It could be done 
in a classroom without rehearsal, 
if, a few days in advance, the chil- 
dren chose the Force or Invention 
each wished to represent and did 
their own research. 

It is not a play but an effective 
means of reporting. It can be done 
on stage for a live audience, lupe 
recorded, or broadcasted either on 
a school public-address system, on 
radio, or on closed-circuit TY 

li the audience gets anything out 
of the program, it will be because 
the speer hes are intelligible. There- 
fore, all those who take part must 
realize the importance of making 
themselves understood, If pos ible, 
make — tape recordings of each 
speaker giving his talk. Play it 
back and he will detect many of 
his own weaknesses. Distinet enun 
elation, suflicient “push” from the 
diaphragm, good tempo (neither 
too last nor too slow), and intelli- 
gent phrasing are essentials of ef.- 
fective speech. 


A L. FORD 


Eat Joh School, 


th Ca ’ 


joe—Who are you? 

moLecutes—We are mole- 
cules. The world and every- 
thing in it is made from us. 

joe—If everything is made 
from you, why are there differ 
ent kinds of things? 

Ist motecuce—1 think I can 
explain. How many letters are 
in the alphabe tr 

Joe—T wenty-six. 

Ist moLEcuLE—And how many 
words are there in our lan 
Pua 

JoeE—QOh, millions 

Ist motecuce- Yes, and all of 
them are made up of these 
twenty-six letters Lhe word 
depends upen how the letters 
are arranged 

2nd motecute—So it is with 
objects. What a thing is de- 
pend upon how the molecules 
are arranged 

3rd motecute— Yes, all mole- 
cules of one kind make an ele- 
ment. Two or more kinds make 
a compound, 

4tH motecute—From thes 
cleme nts and con pound oul 


world was made. In this world. 


but is ‘rea ently Su man discovered forces and used 
Gently he ‘v u / them together with othe 

Joe—Listen to this! | Read things, to produce our inven- 
l4 ? m  poen Lhe tions and civilization. Would 
World I his a reat, wide vou like to meet some of those 


beautiful, wonderful world.” I 
wonder how it was made 


A } / 4 ) ty All 


forces? 


joe—Yes, I certainly would. 
Force and Inve ) are 


SETTING 


A large, smooth sheet or rectangle ot 
cloth tacked to 
screen ( olore d con 
struction paper cut in strips and tacked 
to the frame makes an attractive border 
Behind the sheet on a table is a bright noon. The 
necessary properties 
should be placed conveniently out ol 
sight of the audience. 


‘The Three Billy Goats Grufl sun is higl 


Jane S sha 
San 
a wooden frame hind sheet. S} 


, , 
her head 


going home. | 


now, ( 


6TH SPEAKER NN 


Thu Bricht and Beautifu off stage kach ente hen 

joe—Yes, I kn / made name 1 called and il} O 
it, but / Phat blazing sun center stage 

ninety-three million miles MOLECULES— Gravity 
away; the moon, a dead world GRAVITY—I am vravity, one of 
two h ndred = fort thou ind hat ire’s forces | was discov- 
miles away the petal la rose: ered by Su Isaac Ne wtor Corie 
the wings « a butterfly—the day Sir Isaac wa itting un 
are all part of God’s world, der an apple tree vhen an 
but what are they made of? apple fell on hi head He 

MOLECULES nle We heard wondered what made it fall 
you talkin: ind thought we down. Why didn’t it go uf In 
might be able to shed sore stead? That experience led Sir 
light on these mysteries that Isaac Newton to the discovers 
seem to be bothering you of the Continued 
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A trip through January 


ANGELA A. VECCHIONE 


How tro Do lv Yoursee 


Chis is an example of the type of 


ssembly program any group of girls 


und boys can develop with a small 
mount of teacher uidance \ similar 
program can be devised for any month 
riret, of course : committee finds out 


holidays, famous birthdays, and 


ssions will occur during the 


what 
pecial ort 
month Phen 
feature that event 1 
uals or ibcommittees, The 


sppropriate material to 

chosen by individ 

group that 

gave this program rrelate d some eX 

Another group might 

r to te ill ongs or dramatic 
for the birthday people 


ellent poetry 


C.MARACTERS 

children may partici 
Master 
{ Ceremonies for the introduction and 
to turn the pages of the cal- 
sper ial-day fea- 


Any number of 
pate The original cast had one 


two other 
endar and introduce the 
speeches ind poems were 
In all other cases 


tures. Some 
given by individuals 
the class, 
mod high votces, re ad 


divided into low, medium, 
the selections 


chorally 
SETTING 


Three large drawings may be dis 
played against the curtains that line the 
iage. For January, a picture of Janus in 
the center, a snowdrop on one side, and 
selected 


ive this pro 


1 garnet on the other were 
[he girl 


gram used the 


und bevs whe ge 
device of a giant daily 
cule ndar which consi ted of se parate 
heets of poster paper displayed on an 

repre- 


Lneventtal days were 
numeral rhe 


easel 
ented simply by large 
pecial day had pictures. See the 


hetches accompanying thi play 


First mc \\i a 

ionth of January ’ 
the New Year. Would you like 

the meaning of the three 


v hi h 


month 


know 
you see pictured? 
| vou about them 
pwicgHt— The picture you see be- 

Janus, the 


nings Thy 


ken from his 
Here on 
ive the pecial flower 
month ol January the snow- 
1 hardy plant and some- 
midwinter. On my 
that of a warnet 

for January 
FIRST MC i¢ Norsemen named 
thei god of 
England 


ine vears avo 


month for Thor 
nd storms. In 

than one thous 
Anelo-Saxons called this month 
fierce wolves 

search of 

ynth. Listen 


a por ea by 


Willian urgent entitled “Wind 
Wolv 

First mc “Wir 
poem by Mar 
Nancy goin 


First mC—Have you noticed that 


Night” is a 


sutts which 


th of January most 
rid ol nature are 
ww Is in the 
vatsworth 


oul 


SECOND mc. ( 
we travel thi 
January 
of January 
will now heat 
This Is Our 
Bernard Hirshberg 
SECOND wc | Janu 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
here? It savs—Carl 
yes! Remember the 


move on 


Well, let's 
eighth 
tenth leventh—here’s somet 
Alexander Hamiltor 
lton came to Ameri 
West Indies where he 


ibout 200 years ago 


SECOND mc 


ahead The seventh 


} rani 

SECOND mc—Let’s 
twelfth, thirteenth 
that da phen Foster’ 
rial Day 

Cla ] 

SECOND MC nd on we go: the 
fourteenth 


move on the 
Did vou know 


Memo- 


sixteenth 
Franklin! 
biocradh 


Diane 
Franklin’ 
piane— “Here is my 
I believe in one ¢ 
of the Universe 
That He 
de nee 
That He ought to 
That the most ace 
we render to Him 
to His 
That th 


and will be treated with justice 


CHARLES 


Benjar 
creator 


governs it by His Provi- 
be worshipped 
pt ible service 
s doing good 
othe r ¢ h Idren 
sul of man is immortal, 
its con- 


in another life respecting 


duct in thi 
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tHinaD mc (turning calendar)— 
We'll take leave of 
Eighteenth, nineteenth—the 
Robert E. Lee! 
will tell us about him 
THIRD MC 


The twentieth 


Franklin now. 
birth- 
day of Rosemary 
Here we go, again! 
Inauguration Day! 
On this day, the man who is elect- 
ed President of the U.S. takes his 
oath of office 

tieth, President 
his hand on the Bible, repeated 


Last January twen- 

Eisenhower, with 
these words: 

pwicHt—“I do 
that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United 
States and will, to the best of my 
ability, 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States.’ 


solemnly sweat 


preserve, protect, and de- 


THIRD MC—January twenty-first— 
Stonewall Jackson’s natal day! Tell 
us about him, Jim 

THIRD )=amc—The 
twenty-third, 


twenty-fifth 


we ntv-second, 
twenty-fourth and 
Robert T hat 
Scottish poet Tells 
The class will sing 
Afton,” the 
written by 


surns! 
wonderful 
about Burns 
“Flow Gently, Sweet 
words of which were 
Robert Burns 

THiRDd mC—And on we go! The 
twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh—what 
now? The birthday of Wolfgang 
Mozart! Jean will tell us about this 
great composer 

JEAN es biographical sketch of 
Mozart We'd like to sing for you 
now “‘Mozart’s Minuet.” 

THIRD mc—We’re nearing the end 
of the The twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth, and thirtieth birth- 
day of Franklin D. Roosevelt. And 
what is that symbol? Why, a dime 
All of us know that the 
March of Dimes fund helps thou- 
sands who suffer from polio 

THIRD MC 
left—the thirty-first. Well, our trip 


month 


of course! 


There’s just one day 


Is now completed 
FIRST MC 


the class will sing a song en- 


To conclude our pro- 
vTram 


titled “January’s Day.” 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS MENTIONED 
“Wind Wolves,” “Winter ght,” 
“Cold Winter Now Is in the 
‘Fog” are I Time for Poet 
May Hill Arbuthnot (Scott 
Co., Chicago 11).'“This Is 
New Year” s in Verse Choir 
School, edited by 
Barton (Educational Pub. Corp., Darien, 

Words and music to “Mozart's 
Minuet” are in American Singer, Book § 
American Book Co New York 3). 
Here Is My Creed” is in My 
Heritage, a collection f r 


mentary 


(onn.) 


imerican 
‘ poems, 
speeches, and sayings mpiled by 
and Pannell (Rand McNally & ¢ 
cago 80). The song “January's Day.” by 
Elva Daniels, appeared in the Jar lary 
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SHIRLEY 


Alexander Hamilton—boy clerk 


NELSON SHUMAN 


and 


SADYE BERMAN WEIN 


{ 








How to Use Tuis Pray 

The vear 1957 was Alexander 
Hamilton’s Bicentennial Year 
An exhibition ot records and 
documents related to him was 
held in the U.S. Treasury Build- 
ing at Washington, D.C.. from 
January through September of 
that year. 

Hamilton ranks along with 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
and others as one of our na- 
tion’s founders. Famous for in- 
tellectual exploits, Hamilton has 
been difficult to present as a 
real person. This play will do 
much to help children feel ac- 
quainted with the boy who be- 
came the great national leader. 
In the play he emerges as intel- 
ligent, shrewd, 
honest, capable, and not easily 
intimidated. These attributes 
later characterized the man. 

In order to understand the 
play, cast and must 
visualize the conditions under 
which buying and selling of 
foodstuffs carried on in 
the years just before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. There were no 
steamboats, or airplanes to pro- 
vide rapid transportation; no 
food-preserving or processing 
plants, no refrigeration to keep 
food from spoiling Flour, 
coarsely ground and stored in 
barrels, was a basic food item 
but often many months went 
by between the time the grain 


self-possessed, 


audience 


were 


was harvested, ground, and bar- 
reled, and the time when it was 
bought and used. The flour suf- 
fered from the delay but was 
not actually spoiled or danger- 
ous to eat 

All will 


ground of 


need similar back- 
understanding of 
shipping conditions in order to 
get the most from Act IL. Be 
sure they know the difference 
between pirate and privateer. 


CHARACTERS 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON —aged fil- 
teen. slight of build, smaller 
than others in cast. 

NICHOLAS cRruceR —A_ merchant 
owner of a trading house. 

JOHN HaARRis ceuceR —A brother 
to Nicholas. 


stocumMe —A farmer. 
NEWTON Captain of a sailing 
ship 


(COSTUMES 


All characters wear simplified 
versions of the familiar Colonial 


Period stvles knee bre ec hes. 
culaway coats use a woman's 
dress coat with skirts fastened 
bic kK. bur kles on shoes, and 


stock-lype nechwear. Alexander 
wears a long-sleeved white shirt, 
open at the throat, and a sleeve- 
less vest. Captain Newton's coat 
might be a jacket type. Tricorn 
hats are appropriate. 


SETTING 


Interior of Nicholas Cruger’s 
trading house at St. Croix in the 
West Indies. There is a rough 
table with a ledger on it 
barrels with burlap sacks oceu- 


Some 


py the foreground. 


Act lI 
JOHN HARRIS his fist ar 
1 What! 
M | Nicl l illo 
 § ! } } nes } 
- re | 
ALEXANDER d Someone 
had t cit { l ind I fy the 
bus n 


JOHN HARRIS) But what would a 


whipper like ou know 
about busi And how long do 
vou tl n handle it while 


Mainland? New 


larawa\y plac 


he’s a n the 
York 11 hty 


ALEXANDER 1 can handle it as 


long a t is necessary for him to 
Stay a We are all conce rned 
sir. for Mr. Cruger’s health 

JOHN HARRIS th impatience 
Neve! nd. lad, never mind! Mr 
Cruger | be well! But coming 
back t 1. would that 1 lived 
here on St. Croix! Then certainly 
my brot vould not have chos- 
en you to run his affairs! 

ALEXANDER | sfi// Mr. Cruget 
knows t t I serve hin well. Now 
what c: I do tor you, sir? 


JOHN HaRRis—I do not deal with 


you. I d nlv with my brother! 


St di 7 y away.) 


Enter Farmer Slocumb 


ALEXANDER—Good day, sir. What 
can I do for you today? 
stocums—Well as I live, a mere 


lad! Is there no one with a bit 
years on his head to do busi- 
ness with? Where is the owner 
Nicholas Cruger? 

Acexanoer- Mr. Cruger has gone 
to America-—-to New York City 
for medical help He has 
three 


more 


been 
gone for months, sir, and 
has entrusted me with the care of 


his entire stock and prohits 


stocume- Your name, lad? 
ALEXANDER— Alexander Hamilton 
stocums— And vour age? 
ALEXANDER § proudly) —Fifteen 
stocums (blowing out a long 
breath Fifteen vears of age! 


Nicholas Cruget 
Well then so be it! 


flour is what I’ve 


daft! 
Five barrels of 


must be 


come for. Can 
you sell them to me 
ALEXANDER— That I can, sir! 
stocume (surprised)—You can? 


‘| hat readily ; 


ALEXANDER (moving over to some 
barrels in the rear They are 
here, sir 

sLocums- Open a barrel! Pm 


not buying anything I don’t see 
first! 
ALEXANDER ( /ia 


alr ad 


u Atily I 


You may sce 


have 
y opened one 
for vourself 
stocume | peeks barrel 
What’s that? Methinks the 
That flour is old, lad 


ALEXANDER 


into j 
color 
is bad 
That is true, siu 
stocume (in vreat rage, strikir 


floor with | as he talks 
You mean you knew it all the 
time? And vou have the slyness to 


put it over on me 
ALEXANDER mov 
ereat self-control That was not 
my intention, sir. Had you not 
looked barrel, I 
have suggested it myself 
SLOCUMB talkin away You 
don’t ¢ xpect me to take that stuff, 


into the would 


do you? 
ALEXANDER. Not unless you wish 

sil The re will be other 
SLOCUMB heels around to face 


What m ikes you Say 


customers 


Alexander 


there will be others? 
ALEXANDER inembarrassed by 
his scrutu } There always are 
sLtocums— Nonsense! Not in this 
case! Two reasons why vou’ re 


wrong, lad. Plenty of flour in the 


market and little demand for it 


ALEXANDER ilmly) —I 


know 
those reasons 

stocums—Upon my word! You 
If you be old- 


hreu d 


are full of business 
eT. I would ( all you 


I have 
mon sense, that is all 

sLtocume— Well, 
lad, what you be asking for th 
lot? 

ALEXANDER—F'7/?y barrels of flour, 
cight pence! With the market at 
ten that is no more 


ALEXANDER a bit of com- 


then, my _ fin 


than a fai 
price for the flour, even though 
the color is bad. 

stocums (avhast)—Fifty barrels 
of flour! Be you teched? 

ALEXANDER—It is a 
think you'll find a way to dispose 
of them, and at a profit too! 

SLOCUMB 


bargain I 


In that color and with 
worms on the surfac« 

ALEXANDER—As you know, sir, 
Mind 


I am not withholding from 
Py re han c the 


this condition is common 
you! 
you—nary a thing 
flour was not new when shipped 

stocums—And is it 


me, you are, to take the 


expecting 
fiour un- 
der these conditions? 
ALEXANDER—QO)nly if you be mind 
ful to do it yourself. If you be not. 
and you wait long enough, there 
will be more flour shipped to thes 
parts But of a certainty we know 
not when 

SLOCUMB 
rels at eight pence "Tis 
tion. I'll skim off the 
Mayhap the color be whiter un- 
Let’s see, lad Scoops 
up a handful of flour from the 
Exclaim Not bad und: r- 
neath. Not bad at all I'll take the 
lot, lad. Methinks I can 


a good proht 
ALEXANDER—I am suri 


muttering Fifty bar- 
a te mpta 


surtace 


derneath 


barre ] 


ell it for 


you will, 
sir. 
SLOCUMB 


You show signs of un- 


derstanding money well. my lad. 


You will go far, methinks 


ALEXANDER Thank you 
Act ll 
NEWTON enters Good morn- 
ing, lad. Have you the orders 


ready for m«e ; 
He re they are, ( ap- 


ALEXANDER 
tain Newton Hands him pa- 
pers You are to proceed imme- 


diately to ( uracao where you are 
to deliver your cargo. From there 
o to the Mainland for 
a load of mules. I want the best 


you are to s 


the very best 


God grant that 
there be no contrary winds and 
that the sea voyage be ea on the 


mules. The last time you delivered 


were sickly be- 


Only, seven ol 


the 4] mules, the'y 
cause of the voyae 
them lived 
NEwron—I remember, Alexan- 
der. It was sad indeed. God grant 
easy sailing! ‘Contir lonft 


Ti 
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f | I | ! ) o be about sub- 
, hit Ve! 
\\ 1 | e ch ctor 
I rop der in 
( } () t! cl clo y 
I I f tl t! 
if | l I tor et ol 
\ i 
t I rit blem on the board 
lution.” I explained 


d il { } im on the chalk- 
s cl n to be th 
' Subtr 
! () I } this 
" f thes TEACHER S ou take these numbers 
\ ! I i t ptr t tro four thousand 
{ t n this holder I 
hut ibtr } j h had hg fron } h the number 
Well t someone to hold 
t { nad t pocket for you while you pull out the first 
i , } to solve the problem 
What . { SUBTRACTOR t} ir and holdiu t un- 
\\ } I can’t 
( eu ubtract | r from zero 
fy | TEACHER Wha 1 ou do? 
urly te sustractor— borrow one from TENS column 
\ ( e. it occurred to 1 TEACHER How! tens are there? 
of sor TENS | haven’ 
ted i { ' TEACHER Now VI tcal vou do? 
\r 1 »> ot a hint ther rich Pe sustractor—I can borrow from HUNDREDS 
{ that tl ( , HUNDREDS Sorry, | haven't any 
( I be the Pi Can | susTRACTOR— | 0 over to THOUSANDS, then 
N ( [ be the Old Witch?” He has four of then 
» flow tl wh THOUSAND -You can have one thousand 
ol tio! I su l that THOUSANDS e the suB- 
1} lett d fo ] RA R ol ror he cha lee behind 
REI ’ d , he tour €) hanew the 
imb from 0 through 9 nu? he held his hand to three 
Bit ! with Now inl the crucial moment. SUBTRACTOR 
e punched and cord looped through made the mistake | wanted to point out. She 
t) could be ung around a child’s took th ne she had received from THOUSANDS 
I} numbers were ringed togeth ind started to hand it to ONEs. 
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VIRGINIA GORDON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, San Mateo Park School, 
San Mateo, California 


TEACHER—Wait a minute! HUNDREDS, are you 
groinge to agree to that? 

HUNDREDS (afte, reflection) —She ought to give 
that one to me 

TeacHer If she does, what will you do? 

HUNDREDS—()ne thousand is the same as ten 
hundreds I'll kee 


one hundred and she can give it to TENS so that 


>» Tin hundreds and ive her 


e get i chance to act, too 

When we finished negotiations and oNEs had 
received ten ones, we worked our way back 
icross to the correct solution to the problem 
his I wrote on the chalkboard 

Various other problems were put on the board 
ind we acted them out Lhen the children 
would do the same problem on their own papers 


When our principal suggested that we show 


hat we were doing during a student body meet- 
ng, we ere sufficiently at ease in the process 
to begin to elaborate the script. And thus it 
ume about that our Hamlet was on the stag 
nar I up the phon and pacing the floor 


Our show was to be produced as the Easter 
eason approached. Therefore, our Hamlet be- 
ame the secretarv-treasurer of an Easte1 egg 

factory. The phone call was from thi 
president of the company asking for a report 


yn how many eges the re were vet to be dved. 


When the secretary-treasurer couldn't find the 
inswer, pupils from our room came on stage 
and volunteered to show him, if he would agree 
to send our prin ipal “a thousand, « xtra-spec ial 
double-dved | aster eggs.” 

After thev reached an agreement, the LI ADER 
rdered the NuMBeERs to take their proper places 
It the CHIEF SUBTRACTOR solved the problem 

The children returned from their perform- 
ince highly pleased with themselves, and | was 
pleased with them, too. For they had begun to 
change their attitude toward subtraction and 
were becoming much more accurate in solving 
examples 

Our production used an Easter theme, but 
the same idea can be adapted to any season of 
the year. Since the same set ol props can be 
ised in dramatizing other arithmetic processes, 
I plan to use it frequently for reviewing. 


Chere may be only one way to fry a hen, but 


there’s still more than one way to skin a cat! 








The Painted Turtle 2... 








Mother Turtle digs a shallow 
hole in dirt or sand. Then she 
lays eggs in it. 









This is the painted turtle. It 
has a black shell with yellow 
lines around the edge of each 
section. 






Mother Turtle lets the heat 
from the warm sun help to 
hatch the eggs. 








vad ope a aE ow 






A painted turtle lives on the 
land. It walks very slowly on 
its short legs. 
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When cold weather comes, the 
painted turtle digs a hole in 
the warm ground. It sleeps all 


A painted turtle likes to eat 
winter. 


mushrooms. 
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Maxine E. Sutherland 


INTERESTING FACTS 





eRHAPS you think that Eskimos always wear fur clothing. In 
P the days before the white man ventured into their homeland, 
the Eskimo wore two suits of fur clothes—an inner suit with the hair 
side worn toward the body, and an outer garment with the hair side 
away from the body. Today, in Canada’s eastern Arctic, this is still 
true, but for most Eskimos in the western Arctic, it is not so. In 
general, store clothes have replaced the inner suit, but the outer fur 
clothing is still favored by older people, and by other ages in cold 
weather, or for travel. 

Caribou fur is commonly used for the outer garment which is 
known as the “parkey.” It used to be possible for the Eskimo to get 
the fur for the parka from the caribou in his district, but the herds 
are now depleted. Western Eskimos import the caribou skins from 
the eastern Arctic now. Sometimes they use reindeer skins which 
can be obtained locally. They like these especially for boots. Wom- 
en scrape all the fat from the skin with a curved knife, then work 
the skin between their fingers until it is soft and pliable, and the 
skin side is very white. This takes many hours. Much of the sew- 
ing is done with bone needles, but steel needles, obtained at trading 
posts, are also used. 

The whitest skin, from the bellies of the caribou, is used for trim- 
ming. Insets on either side of the parka neck represent tusks of 
the walrus. Many western Eskimos have never seen a walrus, and 
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they do not know what the white streak means. They just adopted 
the fashion from their eastern neighbors. Around the bottom of the 
parka, there is a pattern of geometric designs made from tiny pieces 
of light and dark skins. Sometimes single strips of light and dark 
replace the intricate pattern. Nowadays, many Eskimo women buy 
bias binding or braid at the store, and put it together in the tradi- 
tional patterns, but with a more colorful result. It is interesting to 
note that the Seminole Indians in Florida’s Everglades decorate 
their skirts with the same designs that the Eskimos use in the far 
north. 

Wolf, fox, or wolverine fur trimming is added to the bottom of 
the parka, and around the cuffs. Wolverine fur is placed around 
the hood next to the face because it resists the frost beads which 
usually form from the warm breath of the wearer. If the Eskimo 
woman can afford it, she wears an extra ruff of wolf fur. Long fu 
from the animal's back is used for this. The total effect of such an 
upstanding array of fur around the face is like a small aurora 
borealis. This fur frame for the face is very attractive. 

Women’s parkas are long with a slight dip in the back. A person 
who knows can tell by the amount of the dip just where the Eskimo 
lives. Some old Eskimos sew pieces of wolverine fur here and there 
over the parka. This idea probably originated from the custom of 
wearing animal tails as a protection against evil spirits. 

Men may wear store pants with their shorter parka, or a pair of 
fur trousers usually made from caribou skin. For travel in cold 
weather, some trousers are made from the skin of the polar bear. 
An entire caribou outfit weighs less than the heavy woolen gar- 
ments worn in cold countries by white men. 

Men and women may wear a cord or sash woven of brightly col- 
ored wool. This keeps cold air from traveling above the waistline. 
In the case of a woman with a baby, the cord holds the baby in 
place on her back under the parka where it rides next to her skin, 
and is kept safe and comfortable. 

Rich Eskimos may have parkas made from muskrat fur. These 
parkas cost much more, but they last longer. Since the average 
Eskimo depends to a large extent upon muskrat skins for a living, 
he usually cannot spare them for a parka when they can be traded 
at the store for supplies he needs. 

Some parkas are made of cloth—such as Grenfell, stroud, or sail- 
cloth. They are fur trimmed, and the owner wears a long shirt of 
duffle (coarse woolen material) underneath. Around the long oute1 
printed parkas, which some Eskimo women wear over the duffle, 
is a wide pleated frill. Above this is the bias binding pattern. The 
hood represents the head of the loon, and the fur ruff is often in 
various stages of wear. The bright printed outer parkas are washed 
frequently. The women and little girls look very doll-like in these 
long frilled parkas as they go about with their hands tucked up 
their sleeves to keep warm. At school, when the children wiggle 
out of their parkas, they are often dressed as American children 
might be. 

Mitts are made from caribou, wolf, or wolverine skins. The 
palms are usually of moose hide or caribou skin. Sometimes the 
hair is scraped off, or it may be worn inside the mitt. 

Mitt strings or harnesses are pretty and useful. They are braid- 
ed from bright-colored yarn. At Christmas, and during the dark 
days of winter, it is a cheerful sight when men, women, and chil- 
dren wear these mitt strings. Here again, the richer Eskimos can 
afford more and brighter strings. Yarn is quite expensive in the 
far north. The strings, fastened to the mitts, are hung across the 
back of the neck. In the middle of another string hanging from the 
back is a long brilliant tassel. When the Eskimo is working on his 
trap line, the yarn strings keep the mitts from being lost, and the 
tassel helps to brush off the snow which falls from tree branches 
onto the Eskimo’s shoulders. 

Boots or mukluks are made from caribou with soles of moose hide. 
These are also trimmed with colorful bias binding, and have tassels 
which jump about in a most intriguing manner when the owner 
walks or dances. Sometimes boot soles are made of sealskin which is 
waterproof, but these are very slippery on some kinds of snow. 


EpiTroriAL Note: The author spent two years as a Welfare Teacher at a 
trading post called Aklavik. This community of 850 people is located about 
40 miles south of Mackenzie in the western part of Canada’s Northwest 
Territories. Miss Sutherland also lived for nearly a year at Frobisher ——~ fo 
Baffin Island. Thus, she writes about Eskimo clothing from firsthand knowl- 
edge. She cautions the reader to remember that this information is about 
the western Arctic Eskimos. In the east, clothing differs in some respects, 
especially where the influence of the white man -* been less. Concluding 
her manuscript, Miss Sutherland wrote, “I have a pair of boots made of 
white caribou. They are warm and comfortable. Inside, I wear warm wool- 
en socks or a boot of duffle. This is a specially treated woolen material 
which absorbs foot perspiration. My boots were made at a place on the 
Arctic coast called Tuktoyaktuk which means ‘place where the caribou 
crosses,’ ” (A-V Suggestions about Eskimos are included on page 54) 








"This is a dog with a long neck. | made him 
beautiful so people would stop and look at him.” 


“lam mad at the little girl | play with. 
I stuck out my tongue at her." (drawn in red) 






































First-Graders Talk 
about Their Art 


LOUISE WILSON 


Teacher, First Grade, City Schools, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


THE CHILD is a potential creator; his creativeness is born of real enthusiasm 
and the joy of expression. Sometimes children's pictures may be difficult to un- 
derstand and need to be explained to be enjoyed. The child loves his pictures, 
and we too will enjoy them when we catch the theme and beauty that eludes 
us .... only then will we be moved to encourage the child to seek such expe- 
riences again. 

In the dream world in which young children live, various things are taking form 
and shape. Children are happy when given the opportunity to produce and re- 
late things from this fantasy world. When adults understand and share with chil- 
dren the things produced from that world, they are beholding imagination and 
originality in all its beauty. 

What are some keys that help unlock the doorway to the world of creative 
art? A favorable climate for early exercise of children's creative energies, fol- 
lowed by the security of knowing that they may express their imagination and 
feelings without criticism. 

What may forever close the doorway to the fantasy world, and there bury tal- 
ent yet unborn? The failure on the part of parents and teachers to inspire, 
stimulate, and cultivate this talent; or untimely criticism from any adult. 

Once children's imagination and originality have been destroyed, we find our- 
selves dealing with children whose movements are somewhat similar to puppets. 

Society's progress depends upon individuals who possess imagination, original- 
ity, and initiative. Creativeness, when given encouragement, tends to quicken 
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“| made this Easter rabbit. He is pretty.” 


the child's interests and provide rich meaningful experiences that 
will foster growth and development. Children will gain confidence 
in their own abilities, and this will encourage them to do further ex- 
perimentation. 

May we as teachers resolve to use every means to foster experi- 
mentation that leads to creativity in the lives of children, and then 
to share the children's art productions with others in hopes that they 
too will open some creative doorways for children. 

Creativity in all its infinite beauty was bestowed by our Creator 
when he made the world and every living thing in it. When we fol- 
low the example set by the Master Teacher, we appreciate rather 
than overrule the ideas of children. 


EprrorRiAL Note: Verses that children love to illustrate are found in Poems 
to Grow On, Jean McKee The mpson ( Beacon Press, Boston, 1957, $3.50) 





“lam on a ship. These supermen 
are my helpers. When we fish 
we bring up words.” 
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“| played like | was a Hawaiian girl." 





“I don't know what this is, but | think 
it is pretty." (Color was well balanced.) 





“lam a drum. | am singing and 
making music for the children,” 











JANE TURNER 


WITH pipe cleaners, felt scraps, and a few rolls of aluminum foil, chil- 
dren (and teachers) can experiment, and invent party or gift novelties 
that are original art. 

Using a bottle, sprinkling can, watering pot, kitchen scoops, or other 
household utensils for the base or bodies, legs and arms may be fash- 
ioned from a wadded foil rope made by crushing the full width of the 
foil as it comes from the roll. This may have a wire core if it is necessary 
to hold it in some special angle or curve. 

Styrofoam balls will serve as heads for some figures, or small boxes 
may be covered with foil if they are suitable in shape. 

Wings, ears, or a peaked hat can be finished with smooth foil surfaces 
if cardboard is used for stiffening. 

Collect a few possible materials for trimming. One not yet mentioned 
is steel wool which makes good wigs and beards. Some left-over Christ- 
mas angel hair can be wonderful! Or, hair can be suggested by using 
yarn or leather scraps. Felt used for feet, features of the face, or even 
for a mouse's tail, can be very effective. 

Display your "menagerie" in the hall for other children and teachers 
to enjoy and admire. Each one of the figures should be different from 
the others! Let children find out for themselves what foil will do. 


MELVIN MOUSE 
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Realistic Animals 
from salt and flour 


MY FIRST-GRADERS made attractive little animals to take home. We practiced 
first with modeling clay, and learned how to use one piece, pulling out heads, 
legs, and so on, from a single ball. 

| made four or five batches of salt-and-flour dough and stored it in glass jars 
until it was used up. 

Recipe: Mix | cup of flour and | cup of salt in the top of a double boiler. 
Pour | cup of boiling water over this and mix well. Cover and cook about 15 
minutes. When cool, knead well and mix in more flour until you have a stiff 
dough. Divide into small balls and keep covered. While making objects more 
flour is generally needed to make the dough more firm. It is better not to pinch 
off pieces and add to the animals, as these pieces may break off later. 

Chickens and ducks are good to start with, for it is not necessary to make the 
feet. We make the legs long and double them under the animals so they appear 






to be sitting or lying down. We have made almost all kinds of animals except 


horses. (Some of your youngsters may want to try them!) Alligators and turtles AMBER M. TUTTLE 
can have their mouths propped open with small blocks of wood, until the dough Teacher, First Grade, Russell School 
Moscow, idaho 


dries. Keep a piece of dough for repairs. Liquid cement will mend broken ears. 

Paint with tempera and allow each color to dry before using a second one 
near it. Shellac for a lasting surface that makes the modeling stronger. Allow a 
month or so to get the project completed. 


Snare ie Imaginary Creatures 


Assistant Profess Head of Art Department 
Co wdia € ege, Seward, Nebraska 


from used soap scraps 


IN ONE of my art classes the students were asked to develop some new ideas and proj- 
ects from scrap materials. One of the girls (Eileen Helm) handed in a duck made of 
small pieces of soap which were glued together. A very interesting variation from the 
“cutting away" at a new bar of soap! | take no credit for the original idea, but have 
only developed it further and present it as a wonderful idea to use in the elementary 
school. 

Much material and many disappointments can be saved by using the “construction” 
approach to the use of discard soap. Ask the children to save end pieces of soap 
over a long period of time. Then construction can begin. There will be less chance of 
failure this way because changes can be made until the final result is achieved. 

We collected soap in four different colors: red, white, green, and 
tan. Working with materials which are already colored does away 
with the need for adding color to the finished product. Most of the 
used bars of soap have a nice thin, flat, smooth shape with no corners. 
These wonderful shapes should be retained as much as possible. They 
may suggest plane wings, fish forms, and so on. These may form the 
major part of the object and smaller pieces may be added for de- 
tails. Holes can also be drilled into the soap and smaller pieces in- 
serted. We have used both Elmer's and Fuller's glue with much suc- 
cess to join pieces together. To make objects more permanent, ap- 





ply a coat of clear nail polish. 

If ideas are scarce, the children may begin by merely gluing a few 
pieces together until it begins to suggest some form, and then con- 
tinue from there. 

Details such as fish scales or bird feathers may be scratched into 
the soap with any sharp point. Texture or color may be added by 
applying glue and then sprinkling with powdered soap. 
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THE COLLAGE PLATE 





Printing Textures 


sae erade SIX 


BOYS and girls brought in all kinds of scraps—from pins—to buttons— 
to onion bags. Each child arranged his own design on a 9” x 12” news- 
board and glue was used to attach everything to it. Some children 
glued a piece of string over the whole design. 

Paint was rolled or painted on the design, and a piece of newsprint 
paper dropped over it. Children rubbed their hands over the newsprint 
and pulled it off, revealing the design. [One is shown below.] 

Care must be taken not to use too much paint, which may blur the 
edges of the textured areas. Every child was given a 12” x 16” strip of 
unbleached muslin so that his ‘plate’ could be printed on cloth. 

We used tempera, block-printing ink, or printer's ink (thinned to the 
proper consistency). 

These designs may be used for notebook covers, covering boxes, or 
making a wall hanging. Later silk scarves or table runners can be printed 
by repeating the block so that the designs look continuous. This project 
does much to increase an awareness of texture and its relation to design. 


JULIA MeALLISTER 


xth Grade 


Elementary Sch Holley, New York 








\ 





— erades seven-eight 


PRINTMAKING in the upper grades can be an exciting and stim- 
ulating art activity. In addition to the popular linoleum-block 
technique it is also fun to explore other areas of printing. In this 
instance, the class experimented with relief printing—-and the 
wonderful possibilities both amazed and delighted the students. 

To begin the project, everyone had a piece of grocery-carton 
cardboard. The first problem was to break up the areas into in 
teresting shapes. Then various textures were applied in some of 
these areas until a good balance was obtained. In some of the 
shapes, the top layer of paper was carefully cut away, exposing 
the corrugated cardboard underneath. For building up shapes, 
the students brought in various textured papers, screening, lace, 
string, and many other odds and ends. 

The textured plate (actually a collage) is inked with a brayer. 
Water-base ink is the simplest, although even thick poster paint 
can be used. The paper is then placed over the inked plate and 
rubbed evenly with the hand. Or, the inked brayer may be rolled 
on paper over an uninked plate. [A collage plate and the result- 
ing print are shown at top of page, and another print below it.] 


NANCY BELFER 


Art Teacher, Public Schools, 
ochester, New York 
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} Classroom pet ? 
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Whos my 


It's my 
MASTER 

LIQUID 
Classroom 
Duplicator! 


~ 





ONLY 


$3750 


complete 
with 
carrying 
My Maater Liqu Classroom Dupli with. It's easy to use and fast too. I get 
cator Bless ite little apirit process) is perfect reproductions It ght and case 
the biggest boon to teaching since portable and with ite har metal car and 
Teachers lexts were ntroduced rying case I in tote it v here | 
with answers in the back use it anytinng Actually, | don’t know supplies 
Now I prepar sll my tests, forme how I'd get along with t my Maater 
notices, supplementary reading and Liquid Duplicator. And why should I _ 
work book materials in second 0 it's #0 reasonably priced and economical v 
or 40 copies juick a withe i I to wee 
to § colors st one time \nd ti Il really don't see how any teacher 
are DO meany et« ' we otis if can afford to be without one 
Write for full information today. 
em ae oe aes oe oe oe oe ee ee ee we we we owe oe = eo ee es we we ow oe 
| Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
|Master Addresser Com n on the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator | 
] f y Name 
| 6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET Rédrens | 
| MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 
City State | 
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BILINGUAL 
(English-Spanish ) 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
£ 


FEMALE 
SINGLE 





Age 2-32 





Desired by major oil company to instruct 
children of U. S. South 
America. Teachers must be bilingual (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) and possess college degree 
with major in education, valid U. S. certi- 
fication; and 2 to 5 years teaching experi 
ence in range of Kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non-bilin- 


employees in 


gual candidates. Must be qualified to 
teach all subjects in sell-contained class- 
room including art, music and physical 


education. Salary including bonus $7166 
to $8400 depending upon BA or MA De- 
also liberal employee benefits and 
annual with travel ex- 
penses. Send complete experience resume 


gree 


home vacation 


and personal data. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged for qualified candidates 
P. O. BOX 480 


Dept. S-7! 
Radio City Station 
New York 19, N. Y. 











ew price nly 

, “i Packet 2 m supply ehe 

Fall i y Winter Sy g each §1 

Vol. 6 -¢ Your i y $3 

Vol. 6, and 7 Year's foli each different) §7 
rcop fee are paid by purchaser.) 





An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


spitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
indering time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poste and bulletin-board 
erials Write for free Catalog of 
eachin Jide. You'll find ideas to enliven 


a classroom subject 


ny 
| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville N. Y. 








Grade Teachers !! 
Here's the answer to your needs: 


r tive beaut I } 
Eiva's Ti 1 Teachers and not ist any 
ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


THE NEW CHALKET 


TEACHERS 


A WEW PLAST 
STRAIGHT 


“ PREVENT CHALK OUST T 


NG ALWAYS A FULL LENGTH tasty t HAND 


CHALKET—BOX 3206—MADISON }, WIS 
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GAMES ir 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


STUNTS OR SELF-TESTING ACTIVITIES—Grades 1-6 


Self-testing activities have been so called because they challenge the 
individual to test himself. They offer individuals an opportunity to at- 
tain status within the group because of the possibility of excelling in cer- 
the skills within this area involve strength, flexi- 
and body control. 


tain skills and becaus« 


bility, coordination | 


endurance, balance, 
‘Teaching suggestions: 
1. The stunts listed here may be done in the classroom or in the gym- 
nasium. However, some stunts require mats for safety. 
2. On days when stunts are planned, girls should be encouraged to 
wear slacks or sherts 


The 


be organized so that all may participate at one time. 


stunts listed will give maximum activity because they may 


t. Children should be helped to become aware of body control and 
Point out to them that performances should not be done hastily. 
Snail—Player lies on his back with both hands on the floor at his sides 
them back his head to touch the 


balance 


straight he ra 


legs 


Keeping ISCS OVC! 
floor. His hands remain on the floor. Legs are then lowered slowly back 
to the floor 

( fee Grinder—Plaver sits on floor and places one hand to the side 
right hand to right side). He turns to side raising body up, with oppo- 
site arm held in upright position. Legs are straightened and he walks 
around and around using the hand on the floor as a pivot 

Indian Get-l’ p—Player sits on floor with arms folded across chest. He 
attempts to gain an upright position without losing balance or unfolding 
arms 

Rocking Chair—Child lies on floor, or preferably on a mat, with his 


He raises his legs and head arching his back so that he 
may reach back and grasp one of his ankles with each hand. In this posi- 
tion he rocks backward and forward 

I Sit—Player sits on floor with knees bent and close to the chest. He 
grasps toes with hands and stretches legs forward at the same time—rock- 
back on the hips. He attempts to hold this position without falling 
forward or backward 

Chinese Get-l p—Partners of equal size stand back to back and hook 
elbows. Sit slowly and To rise, both bring 
to a 


face downward 


Ins 


stretch legs straight out in front 


knees close to chest and pushing against each othe1 slowly come 


standing position 


Double Walk—Two players, top and base, may be of equal size or top 
may be liehter They stand face to face and plac e hands on each other’s 
upper arms OF shoulders. Top places feet on inste ps of base. Base walks 


forward top shifts weight as base walks so that base may get feet off the 
floor tht off toes of base lop should not lean too 
far backward or it will throw the base off balance. This stunt may be 
done as a relay 

Wheelbarrow—One child places hands on floor about shoulder width 
apart. The other grasps the legs of the first at the knees. The first walks 
on hands, keeping back straight. Caution should be taken to avoid push- 
ing the wheelbarrow 


lop should keep we 


it should be allowed to move at its own speed. This 
is very strenuous and should not be continued for too long at any one 
time. 

Wring the Dishcloth—Partners face and join hands. Lower arms on one 
side and turn away from each other and under the raised arms. Stand 
back to back. Raise other pair of arms and turn under. Do several times 
without stopping between completed turns. 

Hand Push—Two players of similar size stand facing each other, toe to 
toe and with hands clasped at chest height. They attempt to force each 
other to lose balance by pushing with the hands. Three out of five trials 
determine the winnet 

Note: If one foot is placed back to the side, a wider base will be 
formed, making it easier to maintain one’s balance. 

Hand Wrestle—Partners face each other and join right hands. Each 
child raises one foot behind him; when the whistle is blown, giving the 
starting signal, each child tries to force his partner to lose balance and 
place a hand to floor or place the free foot to the floor. Points may be 
given for each time the partner forces his opponent to touch the floor. 

Bull Fight—Two players of equal size are on all fours on the mat. With- 
out lifting their hands from the mat, they try to force each other off 
the mat. 

















for Science 
and Social Studies 


THE STORY OF A BOTTLE GP Max 









The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Here is the complete Library of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related-subject 
materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets of your choice, or 


individually. When ordering individually, please order by number. 


86 Subjects in complete, ready-to-use form 


NATURAL PHYSICAL LIVING WORLD 
SCIENCE SCIENCE TOGETHER PEOPLES 
Alr (85) Air Conditioning (38 American Citizenship (57) Africa (72) 
Animals (3) American Inventors (75 Character Education (31 Alaska (84) 
Astronomy (8) American Railroads (71 Christmas Customs (34 Australia (63) 
Birds (32) Aiomic Energy (49 Christmas Music (35 Canada (67) 
Cotton (55) Clothing (26 City Life (15) Early Indians (80 
Desert Life (41) Communication (2 Colonial Life (50) Eskimos (4) 
Earth's Surface (51) Conservation (79 Community Life (46 Holland (23 
Fishing (13) Electricity (54) Exploring The World (11 india and Pakistan (69 
Grains (56) Food (6) Family Life (30) indians (40) 
Insects (44) History of Aviation (1 Farm Life (14) Japan (45) 
Light (42) iron and Steel (74 History of Democracy (59 Mexico (18) 
Milk (48) Lumbering (52 Living in a Democracy (29) Middle Ages (53) 


Middie West (77 
New England (76 
Pacific States (83) 
Pioneer Life (20 
Rocky Mountain 
States (81) 
South America 1 


National Parks (47 Modern Airplanes (73) Money and Banking (21 
National Resources (16) Music (33 Nation's Health, The (62 
Petroleum (86 Rubber (78 Old Worid Gifts (10 
Pets and Their Care (70) Science in Agriculture (66 Our Democracy (61 
Piant Life (39 Science in Commerce (60) Our Schools (37) 

Rocks and Minerals (5 Science in Industry (58 Post Office, The (27 

Sea Creatures (28 Ships and Boats (12 Safety Education (24 
Trees (9) Story of Printing (25) Thanksgiving (35) 

Water (82) Synthetic Fibers (68) United Nations, The (64 
Weather (19) Transportation (17) 

Wiid Flowers (36 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLE, N. Y. 


Please send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once: IN158 


Total 


Switzerland (43) 


| Complete Library of 86 ILLUSTRATED UNITS @ $30.00 
Related-Subject UNIT SETS checked below @ $7.50 each set 


Natural Science Physical Science Living Together Ww 1 Peopl« 


21 Selected UNITS listed by number below @ $7.50 


Individual UNITS (Order by number above) @ 50c each 
On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany order 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35¢ 
] Enclosed is $ 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage 


payment in full Bill me, payable in 30 days 


and Handling Charges 


Name. 
; St. or R. D. 
; P.O. & Zone State 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enameled paper, includes an eight-page bro- 
chure and a portfolio of pictures. The brochure (size of The INSTRUCTOR 
page) provides everything you need for teaching the Unit ... aims and 
objectives, important meanings to be developed, teaching procedure, 
subject matter for the pupils, topics for supplementary lessons, things to 
do, ideas for culminating activities, and a bibliography for each of the 
grade levels. 


The four-page picture portfolio contains 25 or more "key" pictures. The 

may be deve or cut out (no printing on the back) for the bulletin hosid. 
Each Unit is a source of me new material that will help you present 
progressive units of work. Use the coupon below to order your supply of 


Units NOW. 


@ Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 

@ Material organized for each grade level. 

e@ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

@ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
e@ Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Related - Subject Sets Meet Your Every Need 


Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illustrated Units — in 
four Related-Subject Sets. Each set is packaged in a new-type, cloth- 
bound portfolio which provides for easier handling — for the most con- 
venient storage cf both units and additional materials you want to keep 
with your units. 


You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable you to plan easily for 
better curriculum coverage. And through the increased use of unit ex- 
periences, you will better integrate Social Studies and Science with other 
subjects to attain desired classroom objectives. 


Complete Library of 86 Units in 4 Cases $30.00 
Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case $7.50 
21 Units of Your Choice in Case $7.50 


Individual Units, each 50c 
On Orders for 1 Unit Only, Cash Must Accompany Order 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 
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New Trips ror tHe New Year 


EVERY new year holds the promise of new travel experi- 
ences. There just is no end to the list of places waiting to 
make your acquaintance. And it's so easy to plan for a 


trip through 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE! 


. .. Any educator is welcome to take advantage of it, 
without obligation. We don't make reservations or 
attempt to take the place of a commercial travel agency, 
but we can and will get helpful literature and guidance 


information from reliable sources. 


Oraveling :.. of course! But Where? 


WHERE is what you need to tell us. Do you 
wonder how we can make such an offer? It 
is because transportation lines, government 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, oil companies, 
motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services—and 
other organizations interested in you as a pro- 
spective traveler—have promised to supply you 
with information. We pass along your name 
and other data to them. 


It can be a trip anywhere, at any time during the year, 
but be sure to allow several weeks for processing your re- 


quest. JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW—and be 


as definite as possible. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 158 


(Stote whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 

| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 


have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more spoce, use the morgin) 
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New Year Celebrations 
in Olden Times 
(Continued from page 26) 


lives in forests and caves. The hours 
of noon and midnight were sacred to 
them, and so were the oak trees and 
the mistletoe. They cut stems of mistle- 
toe and branches of oak to give people 
to use as magical charms against mis- 
fortune during the new year. 

The Senators of ancient Rome re- 
ceived gifts from persons who wished 
special favors. These gifts were mainly 
flowers, fruits, and beautiful materials 
for costumes 

In England from about a.p. 1200, 
gifts of all kinds were showered on 
the King and Queen—especially jewel- 
ry and elaborately embroidered gloves 
In those days, gloves were far more 
expensive than they are now. Queen 
Elizabeth. who lived between 1533 and 
1603, received so many that she 
owned hundreds of pairs. Sometimes, 
in place of actual gloves, a sum of 
money was presented to the King or 
Queen. This gift was known as “glove 
money. 

Another type of gift was common at 
that time. For many years, English 
husbands observed New Year’s Day by 
giving their wives money enough to 
buy pins to last a year. This was called 
“pin money.” Pins for rich people were 
made by hand usually from bone and 
silver. Those for the poor were mad: 
from plain wood—smaller but similar, 
no doubt, to our wooden meat skewers 
In the early 1800's, machines were 
developed which could manufacture 
pins at a fast rate, and 
lropped the custom of giving “pin 
That term is still used in our 


husbands 


money.” 
own country, but it now means money 
for small purchases 


CELEBRATION CUSTOMS 
Eating and drinking have always 
been part of the festivities connected 
with the celebraiion of New Year's 
Day. In some parts of England, it was 
customary to eat “God-cakes” on that 
day Triangular-shaped cakes about 
one-half inch thick were filled with a 
kind of mincemeat and served to fami- 
ly and friends. They were also made 
to be “cried” in the streets of the 
city, and sold for a few pence 

The custom of drinking from the 
wassail bowl originated in ancient Eng- 
land. On New Year’s morning, the 
head of the house assembled his family 
around the table holding a large bowl 
of spiced ale. He took a drink from 
the bowl, after saying the Saxon word, 
“Wass hael,” meaning “To your 
health.” or “Grow well.” He then 
passed the bowl around to each mem- 
ber of his household that each might 
drink to the health of all present. The 
wassail bow! is mentioned in old songs 

Poor people carried an empty bowl, 
decorated with ribbons, through the 
neighborhood, begging for some money 
so they could fill their bowl with a 
wassail drink, and thus celebrate the 
holiday by drinking to the health of 
their families as the rich people did 

The children shared in the custom, 
and learned the wassail song which is 
still sung at New Year's time. 


Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green, 

Here we come d-wandering 
So fair to be seen. 


Love and joy come to you 
And to your wassail too, 

And God bless you, and send you a 
Happy New Year, 

And God send you a Happy New 

Year. 

We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door, 

But we are neighbor's children 
Whom you have seen before 


God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress, too, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go. 
NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 

The people of Persia (now Iran) 
had a custom of presenting eggs to 
their friends on New Year's Day. This 
act was a reminder that just as a new 
life hatches from an egg, a person can 
begin a new life at the start of a new 
year—by becoming a better person 
than he was the previous year. 

In ancient England, many persons 
showed their desire to “turn over a 
new leaf” by cleaning their chimneys 
on New Year’s Day. This was consid 
ered a means of bringing good luck to 
the household through the coming 
twelve months. 

Present-day customs do not call for 
giving eggs to our friends or clean- 
ing chimneys, but many adults and 
children make resolutions with the hope 
that they will have a happier new year 


Fun with Shadows 
(Continued from page 29) 


(Spotlight is returned to low posi- 
tion. Girl walks behind sheet again 

mc~—All the children will repeat the 
poem “My Shadow” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

While poem is being said by all 
children on stage, two children sit be- 
hind sheet in little rocking chairs and 
TOC k. 

mc—We have somie scenes in shad- 
ow for you 

71H speaken—Here comes a parade 

Five children pass behind sheet in 
front of spotlight Drum majorette wr 
high hat, lifting knees high; a boy with 
a horn; a boy with a drum; a boy with 
a flag; and a boy u ith cymbals Eac h 
walks alone to march music which is 
provided by a rhythm band, piano, o 
record 

81H speaxer— Mrs. Smith meets Mrs 
Brown going to the store. 

Two girls dressed in their mother’s 
large hats and holding handbags walk 
from each side and meet in the middle 
of sheet. They shake heads as if talk- 
ing; then walk on 

9TH speaker Mr and Mr. 
Jones are glad to see each other 

Two boys father’s hats 
walk from each side, meet in center of 
sheet, and shake hands vigorously. 

1O0rH speaker—Danny has a new 
ball He likes to bounce it 

Danny walks behind sheet bouncing 
his ball 

[ITH SPEAKER 
Lora are ballerinas 

Three little girls in ballet slippers 
and short full dresses dance a 
companied by soft music. They each 
and dance off 
Roy can make animal 
a rabbit, a 


Gowdy 


in their 


Helen, Beth, and 


ross ad 


take a turn, bow, 

12TH SPEAKER 
shadows with his fingers 
duck, a donkey. 

Roy stands be hind sheet and makes 
each animal as its name is called.) 

mc— The class will sing “Light and 
Shadows.” 

Class sings song found in New‘Edu 
cation Music Course I, published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston ]7 

mc— Next we will do a shadow story 
about the Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Tommy will tell the story. 

A table is pushed close to back of 
sheet. The Troll takes his place under 
the table. He has a long beard taped 
to his chin and long nose taped to his 
face. The standing at sid: 
of sheet awaiting their turn. Goats 
wear headbands with horns stapled to 
them. The children act out the stor) 
as it is told by Tommy.) 

mc— That is the end of our program 
Do you agree with us that shadows 
are interesting? 


Goats are 














the many | s people uss switches dren may begin to understand a bit 





Electricity—Magnetism | electricity. Lead the group to think of Through this experimentation chil om pean 
ri ‘ PEACHER REFERENCI 
vena | when turning on and off a light, tele- about this source of energy, of the |} Blough, Glenn O nd § 
Continued from page 28) | vision, radio, stove, fan, motor, and way it produces light and heat, how lH Viaku ind l ( 
| other appliances it travels only along a closed path \/ 1 n the I 
that his daddy knew a lot about elec- | With this simple beginning children way, the way it can be controlled, and Dryden Pres 
tricity. “Why don't we go back to | may add a bell to their playhouse or also how it can be used to ris bel Biough, Glenn ©.; and H t, A. J 
watch the electrician working to gas station Perhaps they choose t and do other work Along with thes I ementar; Sct 
morrow? We might see more next put up street lights on the city map ideas may come some appreciation of How to Teach It (Dry Py 
time,” suggested Nancy. Grant thought they have dev ped, or wire a coupk this force. the way it was discovered Craig. Gerald S ¢ 
they should take a walk around th of buildings in their model village and the wav it hes bees hamesed for Sl omstiess Echoal Teac Gin 
chool to find out where the electri ees ph to on page m1 jak ean d poeta figs 
wires come into the building. Gary 
nterrupted, “I am going to ask Daddy 
to tell me all the ways he uses elec | ——————————————— ————— ——— LK 
tricity.” Another child said I an 


voing to write down the different way 


electricity helps Mother & 
The teacher real zed that here was 
an opportunity for children to explor 1¢ ~ea ast ame 
nvestigate question, speculate, nd 
\ | « 


try out their ideas s they did 


there would be situations callin ! 

reflection, evaluation, and a _ revisior e sad 

f pr dures. The childrens sugges 

~. Is right for your grade 
rowth in learning to plan and execut » 
effectively, in seeking books tor uu 

formation, interviewing pet ple ‘ 

ing places and things, and findin 

by experimenting iwhering mater 






Z 


nd sharing and clarifyin deas witl P 


ae << Win Aelloggs Early Bird Breakfast Club Game | 
, CL AASO Las a 
7 : 






other people. The teacher anticipat , 
reat variety otf creative activil ” t EARLY BIRD TEAM SCORE SHEET 
oa 
As we work with children, there ar el fac’ zt A ee ww 
ty? oem at woe (amon. worms: 


) 


many ways to help them gain some b 
nning ideas of how electricity tray 




















The group needs to be shown | The difference between a right and wrong answer 
to scrape the insulation off the wire | eould be breakfast! And the difference betweer 066 COM HOME ECONOMICS SERVICES, DEPT. INS. 158 
ends and how to connect them 1 gna vung KELL PANY BATILE CREEK, MICH 
serene “Stain thes chilies: deal a youngster’s getting a good day’s start or skip- 
left to try out their ideas for connect ping that all-important meal may rest with you. 


rn 


g¢ the light or bell. Give them tim You probably already know a happy, “break- 


soa , we id discovet . a. . € 2 : Please send me the right Kellogg’s breakfast game 
io Mvesga, Pee, eS eee fasted”’ disposition is the nicest, the most re- 


for my grade. Send everything—full-color wall 


for themselves. As they experiment , : : 

uch tenraing wany toh p B warding to work with. And thousands of teachers poster, individual score cards, prize badges for stu 
much learning i ( ace ) " » 
making these connections they wil have won brighter young faces and a more orderly dents on the winning teams, and special merit seals 
find that electricity travels ng a | classroom with these games. for each student with a perfect score—all free 
pathway from the dry cell to nt “Wild Bill Hickok” rounds up those in Grades 





or bell and to the dry cell again. If | 4 through 6 for breakfast; the “Early Bird” 


Kindergarten-3rd Grade. | get the Early Bird game 


this path is Incompictl ‘ ctrl _ ¢£ i er 2 
Anis: tet taal Chemt tae hee onal game is fun for those in Kindergarten through Grades 4-6. | get the Wild Bill Hickok game 
result, there is no light and the bell Grade 3. 
9 . There ore students in | 
does not ring Order the one that’s right for your class—now! —s ee Se 


Stimulate the group to think of a 
way to stop the bell from ringing o1 Name Grade 
how to turn off the light It is in 
convenient to always disconnect a 
wire from one of the binding posts. At 


this time the homemade switch may 


l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

My grade is j 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

School School Address ; 
| 

| 


be introduced, which operates on th , , 


same principle as the switch on the OF BATTLE CREEK 


classroom wall. It can be used to show 
a safe way of controlling the flow of 


p--------------------- 
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Your Kindergarten and You 


: 9 Barbara’s father, a die-cast operator, sent pic- 
M DET l( ~ ork tures of a rotor which he had cast and pictures 
4 y - c y K HAZEL H. DAVIS of the inside and outside of motors which his 
Mndorageten Dee. company makes for washing machines and dry- 
Westminster, California ers Interest ran high, for clothes-washing 
machines and dryers were known to most chil- 
our classroom windows and though yesterday a number of children dren. “What is a rotor?” they asked. One day 
ne men unload a truck of coal 1 shown no interest in what their fathers did Barbara’s dad took time off from his work to 
my daddy's m ibout one fourth did not know), today each come to school He brought a small rotor and 
| and wanted to tell what Daddy did motor and gave us a demonstration 
If he doesn't have snapshots, perhaps youl A mother reported later that when she had 
laddy could brit home advertising folder ’ trouble with her automatic washer her Danny 
imphiets about his work I suggested remarked, “I think the rotor is missing.” 
that tells how they get coal Dh response was wondertul Lhe | wing Linda’s father sent fifteen snapshots of jobs 
ground,” Mike contributed ynnday my was covered with magazin done with the derrick crane he operates. 
[ thought, “into a coal-minu ul snapshots, and even drawings Phere Susan’s father, a foreman in a rubber plant, 
wron ’ victures of cars, trucks, the railroad sta- sent pictures showing the full process, in ten 


up Bobby, takes his oats larm scenes feed mill erinde rs, Carpe nters ste ps, ol making rubber inner tubes for tires 


He sells some of at work, men making parts for planes and so on Each day I noticed groups ol children look- 
ings it back home e began a mural called pappy’s WorK ing and talking about the pictures on oul mural 
the office at the wh picture was mounted on colored papet When a visitor arrived there were many little 
rures things with the father’s name and business beneath guides willing to show him our room 
inything like that. He Before a picture went up on the wall we gath- One father was reticent at first about having 
n a group to look at it and to learn and us discuss his work 
is nportant I remarked We t ibout this particular kind of work As we talked the first day, Susie remarked, 
pretty mportant fathers in th My daddy doesn’t work; he shoots pool 
Let’s take turns and each one tell about I said, “All right, Susie. And what does yout 
his father does daddy do, Tommy?” (1 wanted time to investi- 
my daddy's work is not important : gate a little before talking further to Susie 
ichael shouted. Michael's dad is the An older resident made me feei that running 
Several children d a pool hall was not much of an occupation, but 
mt. We yermt the as I inquired around, for Susie’s sake, I found 
our sharing period talking about 7 that her father ran a very respectable place 
of work in the post ofhes . : As the pictures and folders began coming in, 


n Michael proudly 


of men and women sortin think Daddy had refused to cooperat 


ive me I noticed a worried look on Susie’s face. I 
running letters through the starmpin <= So one day when we were looking at Barbara’s 
nd loading bags of mail into trucks ae : pictures of the railroad station, I remarked, 
children said they could bring pw And Susie’s daddy has a recreation hall—a 


fathers at work pl ice where older boys (Continued on page 60, 


Kindergarten Teacher 
Alfred-Aimond School, 
Aimond, New York 


leeding Qur Winter Birds tdci anein 


room S ite l ny wood pr ckers and cardinals The birds child placed her SC hool-made feeder just outside 
m a steep hill covered with d st as the books said they would! her window at home and in the spring a robin 


vin It is id I ’f course this project stin ulated our work built a nest there and raised a family. 


activities. The children painted pictures of [his center of interest furnished concrete ex- 


window si modeled birds of clay, and made feeding unples for furthering number experiences, such 

ys as a woodworking project is the counting of birds, the ideas of adding and 

where the birds came and ich child wished to contribute food Our takine away as birds came and flew away. and 
eed, crumbs, suet, and ustodian brought ears of dried corn and we visual concepts of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and so on. 

ob) at these observed ed the ears to branches and vines Then we A meaningful vocabulary was built with the 


noved the food closer vould watch the jays strip them, one kernel at repeated use of such words as move, few, high, 


oom t re ve have chickadees eatu 1 time We also saw them store seeds in the , pair, large, small, as big as, near, far, feed- 


window feede1 ind other birds comin crotch of a tree } tation, names of birds, and their colors. 


tation about five feet awa Bird-watching proved to be a socializing ex- Good habits of observation were developed 


Through group discussion and conversatior perience. Children from other grades came to through our bird-watching program. Auditory 


that the children had with their parents, and our room to watch the birds. Parents who came discrimination of bird calls was brought about 
hrough books, pamphlets, bulletins, magazines, to school enjoyed watching the birds. for the most part through listening to and see- 
ind pictures. we found out the kinds of birds There was carry-over to the homes also. One ng the birds simultaneously, plus giving atten- 
could expect to see, their size, coloring, hab- child was fortunate enough to have a pileated tion to the reference books’ descriptions. We did 

food ona calls. Soon we were able to iden woodpecker visit a tree outside his window He use a record of bird songs which was brought by 


chickadees puNCcOos nuthatches, blu jays brought a picture ol one tor us to see, Another one of the children. Continued on page 6U 
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Stories he 


> 


; ( 
‘Ndergarten an 


Crosspatch 


MARION ULLMARK 


‘Y | ARY JANE MCCARTHY was a gloom spreader, a Cross- 
. patch. She almost never smiled. She hardly ever 
said “thank you.” Mary Jane worried lots of people. 

Her grandma worried about her. She tried her best to 
make Mary Jane smile. Grandma baked big golden- 
brown gingerbread men, with raisin eyes and buttons and 
pink-frosting noses and mouths. Mary Jane ate them. 
But she didn’t smile, and she didn’t say “thank you.” 

Her mother worried about her more than all five of 
her other children put together. “Perhaps there is some- 
thing wrong with her eyes,’ Mother said one day. “May- 
be that’s why she frowns so much.” Mother took Mary 
Jane to an eye doctor for an examination. 

The doctor was a big, jolly man. He told Mary Jane 
Che doctor laughed and laughed. Mary Jane’s 
mother laughed and laughed. But Mary Jane didn't 
laugh, even one little bit. She just frowned a little harder. 
So the doctor finished the examination in a hurry and 
didn’t tell any more jokes. 

“There's nothing wrong with the young lady’s eyes,” 
he told Mary Jane’s mother. 

Mary Jane's father decided he would make his daugh- 
ter smile and say “thank you.” He bought her a new 
Mary Jane jumped on the bike and rode 
But she didn’t smile or 


a joke. 


red bicycle. 
around and around the house. 
say “thank you.” 

Mary Jane rode her new bicycle to school the next 
morning. ‘The teacher, Miss Adams, saw her riding up 
on the shiny new bike. 
come in smiling. But, no, she frowned the same asalways. 

Miss Adams sat at her desk and thought, “What will 
I do with that girl? There must be some way to make 
her smile.” 

Almost every boy and girl in the room was smiling that 
morning. ‘They were all happy about the program they 
were going to have for their parents on Friday. Miss 
Adams sat and thought and worried about Mary Jane. 
And Mary Jane frowned over her spelling lesson. On 
the blackboard right behind Mary Jane was a little mot- 
to. It said, “We learn by doing.” Miss Adams read the 
motto. Then she read it again. She snapped her fingers 
and said right out loud, ““That’s it.” 

“Mary Jane, come here, please,” she said. Mary Jane 
would learn to smile by smiling. “I have an important 
job for you,” she told her. “At our Friday program you 
are to stand at the room door. When our guests come you 


are to say to each one, “Good afternoon. Thank you for \ 


coming. Here is your program,’ (Continued on page 59) 





She was sure Mary Jane would | 

































First Shoeshine 


EDNA MEAD BROWN 


M om, I’m nearly ready,” called Tommie. “Where are 
my shoes? I don’t see them.” 
“They are probably where you left them,” Mom an- 
swered from the kitchen. 
After much searching Tommie found them at the end 
“You didn’t clean them,” he cried. “Just 
I can’t wear them to the 


of the couch. 
look at these awful things. 
party.” 

“I was so busy getting your shirt and suit ready that I 
forgot all about your shoes,” Mother replied. 
the kitchen holding the shoes. 
All the boys will have nice shoes and [Il 


‘Tommie came into 
“What ll I do? 
have to wear these.” 
roll. ‘‘Now I can’t go.’ 

“Oh, it’s not that bad. 
what I can do with them.” 

Tommie rushed to the cupboard. “Where is it? I 
don’t see it here.” He shoved bottles and cans about. 

“Oh,” said Mother. I used the 
last of it yesterday and threw the can away.” 

“Mother,” “Now I can’t go to the 
party. Ill have to stay home with these old shoes.” 

“Why not run down to the corner?” Mother suggest- 


The tears were almost ready to 


Get the polish and [ll see 


“T just remembered. 


wailed Tommie. 


ed. “Joe will shine them for you.” 


(Continued on page 55) 





WINTER HOBBY BUTTON-UP 





THE Do you wonder why boys should When it’s raining, when it’s snowing — 
PUPPETEER be working together LOCOMOTION Even if the wind’s just blowing, 
Upstairs, on a day when there’s This is what I hear: “Wear a warmer cap, 
I pull the strings; raw, winter weather? On land, at sea, And a scarf to wrap 
The puppets play Here’s a high-flying clue: And through the air, Snugly around your throat. 
They do exactly They use balsa and glue! Things can travel Where is your sweater? 
As I say GORDON GRINDSTAFF Every where— You must not get wet,” or 
I'm like a giant. Birds, and fish, “Please, will you button up your coat?” 
Strong and still, And boats, and planes, Now, there’s Oh-Me, our kitten, iy 
And make my puppets Insects, worms, one i . 
na ae: sot pup] AIR MAIL LETTER leech tiene ach teiiats And Gees s On-my. our pup. 
. : 7 All year long they come and go, 
ae CSAS Go, little letter, go I Pp eet “eat Rain or wind, through sleet and snow rf 
Deus the coin end cnet. tics anata ais —— In the clothes they always wear 
High over mountain peaks What makes them go! ane ae lo no ar ae ee 
SLIDING And wind-blown clouds below. Boats! } = saith “What! You'll not 
———— Sew ae Go out like that?” 
My little letter. fly Blow their sails; 
Belly-flop Down pathways of the sky, Fish!—by twisting Oh, to be like Oh-Me, the cat, 
Or gliding, htt. cieie weiniin ail oon Fins and tails; Or like Oh-My, the pup, 
Feet before And otttes hoes - nh Birds!—by flapping And go in any kind of weather 
Your head, Feathers and wings; With nothing to button up! 
There's no fun My letter, now descend; Planes !—when propeller MARION DOYLE 
Like coasting There is your journey's end Whirs and swings; 
On a brand A truck and postman wait Trains!—when wheels 
New sled! To take you to my friend. Go round and round; 


REGINA SAURO OSBORNE GOMEZ Beasts !—by lifting WINTER POLICE 


Feet from ground. 
jut strange is the way 
Of the garden worm 


The frozen afternoon was calm, 
Small birds fed on the ground 
When suddenly, above the still, 
Began a frightened sound. 







It moves by wiggle 
And wriggle and squirm. 
ILO ORLEANS 


And one by one the little birds 


BOUNCING SMILES Came out to feast again. 


And we gave returning jays 


A sparrow hawk lit in the tree, 
As birds for safety flew. 

He watched, to pick his victim, 
And the twittering terror grew. 


Then with a bright, triumphant call, 
Rescue swept through the air 

A band of blue jays, handsome, fierce, 
Spied the marauder there. 


From every side they buzzed him. 
The hawk forgot his loot, 
Swooped off in sudden panic, 

The bluecoats in pursuit. 





You can send it off Their praise in extra grain! 


With a mighty whack, 


‘ | " i 
ICICLE MAN But a smile comes bouncing, 


Bouncing back! 


You can bury it THE PLUMBER 


Deep down in a crack, 
But a smile comes bouncing, Suppose a water pipe should break 


LEE AVERY 


(Icicle Man wears a long white floor-length cape— 
originally a sheet or bedspread perhaps—decorated 





with tinsel and silver icicles. A chorus using rhythm- 


band wood blocks is a helpful addition.) 
ICICLE MAN souncing back! Some cold and frosty night, 


Then your plumber coming up the walk 

















I guess you wonder who I am, Wow enn tans it far Wonka | “wi rare 

. ' ittle > an oul ve a weicome SIgZNL: 

I'm just a funny little icicle man In a worn-out sack. é gnt: 

I make fun for everyone . , And when you hear your faucets 
we — But a smile comes bouncing, : Se aos ‘ 

When winter season has begun Bouncing back! Make a drip-drop-dripping sound, 

That is—I make fun for everyone ; Then a plumber with his monkey wrench 

Until—I spy up in the sky (Glance upward.) You can ship it off Is nice to have around. 

My enemy No. 1—the Sun! (Point.) In a strong kayak, Water heater, kitchen sink, 

I feel so very, very queer Tremble.) But a smile comes bouncing, Faucets, tub, and shower— 

1 wonder if he’s lurking here! (Twist head.) Bouncing back! All are used in every home, 

’rip-Drop! ir lrop! lrip-Drop! Drip-Drop! , ‘ ar Many times an hour. 

Drip-Drop! Drip-Drop! Drij | | i You can hide it in 


When these things aren’t working, 
It is serious, you'll agree — 
And it’s time to call the plumber— 


Chorus tap wood bloc ks or snap fingers ) 


A peddler’s pack, 


Mrat my toes (wi , The y nose (brush). : i 
First my toes (wiggle). Then my nos¢ - But a smile comes bouncing, 


My ears (pull). My hands (clench fists). 


+i ar ’ 
My arms (rub). My tummy (pat). Bouncing back! An E-MER-GENCY! 
Drip-Drop! Drip-Drop! Drip-Drop! D-rrip-Drrop! There’s no way to lose it; Clogged-up, broken fixtures 
(Chorus tap wood blocks.) That’s a fact. Cause discomfort and delay. 
I'M GONE! (Icicle man sinks to floor, covering him- Always a smile comes bouncing, And some place needs a plumber 
self with cape.) Bouncing back! Every minute of the day. 
—ADAH ANTHIS PRITCHETT —REGINA SAURO —MABEL WATTS 
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the Pretzel Man 


MARGARET A. LEAVY 


ROUND, jolly man with red cheeks walked 
A slowly along the village street with a huge 
basket over his arm. 

“Pretzels!” he called. “Come and get your 
pretzels!” 

The children came flocking out of the houses 
and gathered about him. They looked at the 
stacks of freshly baked pretzels in the old man’s 
basket. 

“I want some pretzels, Fritz.” A small boy 
pulled at his sleeve and gave him a penny. 

“Here you are, Toby.” Fritz dropped some 
pretzels into the boy’s hands 

Other hands pulled Fritz’s sleeves and his 
trouser legs. “J want some pretzels!” “I want 
some pretzels!” eager voices cried 

Soon Fritz’s pretzel basket was empty. But 
the little sack of pennies in his belt jingled 
merrily. 

The children stood around him crunching. 
Suddenly Toby piped up. “Did you know an- 
other pretzel baker is coming to the village?” 

“Good,” said Fritz, “let him come. There is 
enough room in the village for both of us.” 

He laughed. “You children can eat enough 
pretzels to keep two bakers busy, I’m sure!” 


Johnny Visits the Hospital ANNE ALEXANDER 


HE day the first grade visited the firehouse, Johnny 
T couldn’t go. He had an earache 

The afternoon Billy Lee had his birthday party, Johnny 
couldn’t go. He had a sore throat. 

And the day the first grade made butter, Johnny didn’t 
make any. He was home with a sore throat, an earache, 


and a cold in his head. 


“Something has to be done,” said Mother. 

“And right now,” added Daddy. 

Johnny thought so too. He didn’t like missing out on all 
the fun. So Mother and Johnny went to see Dr. Brown. 

“Hmmmmmm,” said Dr. Brown 


Johnny’s ears. 


“Ummmmhummmmm,” he said 
He tapped Johnny on the 
shoulder with his stethoscope. “I'll have to take them out.” 


Johnny’s throat. ‘“Tonsils!” 


“Will it hurt?” asked Johnny. 


“Does a skinned knee hurt?” asked Dr. Brown. 

“It does for a little while,” said Johnny. 

“The place where your tonsils are will hurt for a little 
while, too,” Dr. Brown said. He drew a picture for Johnny. 
He showed him what tonsils looked like and where they were. 

Dr. Brown and Johnny and Mother decided that Thurs- 
day would be a good day to have the tonsils out. 


gor ie® for Grade Two and 








“Do you have a machine to 
make your pretzels?” asked an- 
other boy. 

“Of course not!” laughed Fritz. 
“There is no machine that can 
make a pretzel. Pretzel twisting 
is an art!” 

A tall girl finished eating her 
pretzel. “I heard the new baker 
has a machine,” she said. “A ma- 
chine that twists pretzels.” 

“Pooh! I don’t believe it!” exclaimed Fritz. 

But that evening he couldn’t help feeling a 
little worried. “I wonder if he really does have 
a machine that twists pretzels.” 

The next afternoon Fritz walked through the 
village with his pretzels. 

“Pretzels!” he called. “Come and get your 
pretzels!” 

But no children came flocking about him. 
The doors of the houses stayed closed. 

“I wonder where all my children friends are,” 
Fritz asked himself, (Continued on page 58) 


Early Thursday morning, even before breakfast, Mother 


said, as she put a puff of cotton on the pin prick. 


and big and had no 


ride on the stretcher 
when he looked at 

The people in the 
looked at 


when he 


introducing another 


“Afterwards will I be able to go to parties and trips and 
things?” asked Johnny. 
“Absolutely,” promised Dr. Brown. 


and Daddy and Johnny drove to the hospital. First a nurse 
took a drop of blood from Johnny’s ear. 


Johnny changed into a hospital nightgown. It was white 
and told him they would wait in the lobby. Johnny had a 
he rode down the hall into a big room with lots of lights. 


They wore long white gowns like his hospital nightgown. “ 
And over their faces, they wore white cloth masks. 
Johnny saw a pair of kind brown eyes looking at him. 
“You're Dr. Brown,” 
Dr. Brown nodded. “And this is Dr. Hilton,” he said, 


“Hello there,” said Dr. Hilton. “I’m going to put this lit- 
tle cone-shaped thing over your nose so you'll go to sleep. 
And I want to see how far you can count,” he added. 

Johnny laughed. Dr. Hilton probably didn’t know he could 
count ’way past one hundred. 





>>> 
















































SHOU 


SM 


waa. 


Chanting 


“To test it,” she 


back. Mother and Daddy kissed Johnny 
First he went up in the elevator, Then y 


big room looked funny, Johnny decided. 


said Johnny. 


man in a white mask. 


Continued on page 56) 
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1. Oh, Ma- ma, may I hop on Mon - day? Oh, Ma - ma, may I hop on 











- 
Mon-day? Oh, Ma - ma, may I hop on Mon - day, 







On my way to 





school? Yes, on Mon- day you may hop. Yes, on Mon- day you 


"MAY 1?"—As the children sing, they move in a line or 
circle, hopping, skipping, and so on, as the words of the song 
suggest. It may be sung in full by the entire group, or the may hop. Yes, on Mon - day you may hop, On your way to school! 
first part by the children, and the second part by the leader. 
‘HEY DILLY, HI DILLY!"'—Use this song to help children 
develop an original rhythm-band accompaniment. The ‘‘dil- 
lies’ provide all sorts of possibilities for varying combina- 
tions of instruments, unusual effects, and so on. 





2. Skip on Tuesday 4. Run on Thursday 


3. Jump on Wednesday 5. Slide on Friday 


SACY SUUENY, TEP EREEY! rei te co teen oe 


March Tempo Not too fast 


ded s. 
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Man-y gaytunes we all know, But this is the 
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Hey dil-ly, hi dil-ly, Ho-Ho-Ho! — This is the tune that we love so; 














—— 
Sal 


























A 
With a hey dil- ly, hi dil- ly, Hey dil- ly, hi dil - ly, Hey dil-ly, hi dil-ly, Ho! Ho! Ho! With a hey dil-ly, hi dil - ly, ho! 
7 } } } 
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econd Chance 


JANE W. KROWS 


rgxosy slowed up his bicycle on the icy sidewalk and tossed the 

| rolled paper toward Miss Carolyn’s house. From the sound 
it made, he was pretty sure he had missed the pore h again But 
he didn’t turn and look, so of course he couldn't really be sure 

On down the street he pedaled, his bicycle tires slipping this 
way and that on the ice. He was glad he was near the end of 
his route. Toby reached the very last house on Doby Street. This 
was Judge Grady’s house. Toby took careful aim and sailed the 
Judge’s paper right in front of the door, just waiting to be picked 
up by the judge. It paid to do this, Toby knew, for Judge Grady 
was pretty gruff and quick to report a paper boy who didn't see 
that his paper reached the right spot. Not at all like Miss Carolyn 
who never complained. 

Toby rode in the street now. He had to be careful for it was 
the main highway into town. The early morning traffic had worn 
off some of the thin ice and it was easier with the bike. 

When he reached home his mother had hot cereal and cocoa 
waiting for him. His father was just finishing his breakfast and 
was reading the morning paper 

‘Better keep off the streets this morning, Helen,” his father 
said to his mother. ‘Walking looks pretty dangerous. And you, 
young man, wear your galoshes and walk to school.” 

Toby stopped 


munching his toast to listen. He went to the kitchen window 


There was a wail of a siren in the distance 


He could see the ambulance streak alone Doby Street going east. 

“An accident,” his father said. “Just the kind of morning you 
can expect to skid. I hope no one is badly hurt.” 

Toby went back to his breakfast. He would have liked to fol- 
low the ambulance. If it had just come along a few minutes 
earlier, while he was at Judge Grady’s house, he might have seen 
the excitement 

At school Toby forgot about the ambulance and by the time 
school was out it had left his mind completely. In the kitchen 
he found his mother busy packing food into a small basket 

“What's this?” Toby asked “Picnic?” 

His mother stopped a moment in her packing 

“Oh, Toby, Miss Carolyn fell on the steps this morning. That’s 
why the ambulance went out East Doby Street early. They 
thought at first she might have broken something, but the X rays 
showed only bruises. She's back home now, but can’t wait on 
herself very well.” 

Toby stood speechless, remembering the paper he had thrown. 

“Dora Ranking took in her lunch,” his mether went on. “And 
I said I would fix a basket for this evening. When I finish you 
can take it over.” 

Toby walked into the other room. Miss Carolyn had fallen on 


the steps—it was his fault—how could he take the basket? How 


could he face her? Continued on page 53 





















sate Grade Storic, 


T »by's yw 


OO Many Soapsuds 


WAs wondering when you'd get home,” said Mother. “Here’s a letter 
I from guess who!”’ 

Flora came in the back door, put her books on the kitchen table, and 
picked up the envelope. 

“Let me guess. Three Rivers—that must be Aunt Kate. She didn't 
forget my birthday after all. I’m glad she sent it late,” said Flora, tear- 
ing open the envelope. “It’s nice having some mail when everything els 
is over.” 

There was a picture of a puzzled-looking pink elephant. “Could I for- 
get what day this is?” he said. 

As Flora opened the card some bills dropped out—and a letter which 
read: 

“Dear Flora, 

Happy birthday, dear! Will you buy yourself something you'd like? 
We haven't many stores here. 

Uncle Jeff and 1 would love to see you again soon. Here in Three 
Rivers there are lots of places to swim and camp and it is only a stone's 
throw from the giant redwoods. Couldn’t you come and stay for a few 
weeks this summer? If your mother will agree, I will send you a ticket 
and make all the arrangements. How about it? 

Love, Aunt Kate” 

“Oh, Mother, how perfect!” cried Flora. “You will let me 
you?” she begged. 

“Now, honey,” said Mother, “that’s a long way for a little girl to go 


vo, wont 


all alone 

“But I'm nearly grown-up, in lots of ways. I even heard you say so to 
Daddy, the other day!” 

“I can’t promise,” said Mother, “but we will see how grown-up you 
can be in the next few months.” 

“Tl do anything you say,” promised Flora. “I'll even watch Peter for 
you tomorrow if you want to go somewhere.” 

“That is a good idea,” said Mother. “Do you think you could handk 
him by yourself for an hour or two?” 

“You can trust me,” said Flora. 

Flora usually went roller skating on Saturday morning with Nan. But 
this week Mother left at 10:30, right after Peter’s bath, with a lone list 
of things to do at the shopping center. “For goodness’ sake,” she warned 
“keep him out of the cupboards. He loves to climb. The safest place 
for him is the playpen, but he doesn’t like to stay there too long unle 
you entertain him.” 

All went well for the first hour. Flora folded diapers while Peter ski pt 
and then brought him pan lids to bang when he awoke. After he had 
thrown them al! out on the floor, she decided it was time for a chang: 
She bundled him up in his snowsuit, put him in his little red wagon, and 
pulled him around the block 

“Mother is probably home by now,” she thought, “so we'd better go 
back. Then I can go down to Nan’s.” But it was only 11:30, and Mothe1 
was not home yet. Flora was getting bored, and so was Peter. She turned 
on the television, but wasn’t interested in the recipe program, until it 
gave her an idea. She could fix Peter’s lunch 

Feeding Petie wasn’t easy at all. He wriggled this way and that, pushed 
the spoon away—and then dribbled most of the food out on his coveralls, 
because Flora had forgotten his bib. 


“You little pig!” she scolded. “You're going into your pen, ‘cuz that’s 
where all little pigs belong Oh, don’t cry, baby, I was just kidding 
Here’s a shiny pan and your squeaky bear to play with,” she soothed 

Just then the doorbell rang. It was Nan. 

“Where have you been, Flo?” she asked. Continued on page 59 
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Children can pretend they are skating on the ice in winter, or 


of 4: A & 4 roller-skating in summer. Take a sliding step on the first and 
4: ls We & the fourth beats. 


. 


Sprightly 


like to skate when win - ter comes, win - ter comes, win- ter comes. I 
sum - mer sum - mer sum - mer 


like to skate when win- ter comes, A-round on the ice I go 
sum - mer walks 





Skat - ing, skat- ing, skat - skat -_ ing, 





From RHYTHM AND RHYME ‘ROUND 
THE YEAR, by Evelyn Van Sickle 
Schelhas, by permission of the pub 
lisher H T FitzSimons Company, 
Chicago, Ill 











its win - ter weath-er A- round on 
sum - mer 





a 
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AVALANCHE 


at Winter Glen 


BLANCHE BOSHINSKI 


OOK at the cannons,” Judy cried as she wiped the steam 
from the window of the ski train. “See, there on the 
road with the army trucks.” 

“Ah, those aren’t cannons. Those are 75-mm howitzers,” 
Dave Barkley said as he and his sister Babs leaned over 
Judy’s shoulder to look. 

“What are they doing here in the mountains?” Judy 
asked as the train loaded with skiers turned into a new can- 
yon and left the highway behind. She knew she was sound- 
ing like a greenhorn with so many questions, but they 
seemed to keep popping out, even though she wanted the 
Barkley family to think she was used to rugged outdoor life. 

“They've been shooting snow. Haven’t you ever heard of 
shooting snow?” Dave gasped with mock alarm. 

Babs laughed. “Don’t let Dave tease you, Judy. But they 
do shoot the snow to bring down avalanches. Traffic stops, 
the snow is shot down and cleared away, and then no one 
is caught in slides on the highway.” 

“What a noise that must make,” Judy said with awe. 
Most of her life had been spent in the low and level south- 
land where snow was almost unheard of. And then, living 
alone with Aunt Cora didn’t give her much chance for any 
kind of outdoor adventures. 

Dave snorted. “The guns may make noise but not the 
snow. It comes down like a whisper. Sometimes it doesn’t 
even need a gun to set it off. Some snow dropping off a tree 
onto the right spot can do it—then swoosh!” He waved his 
arms in a wide arc. 

“Him and his knowledge,” Babs grinned. “We're almost 
to Winter Glen now. It’s right at the foot of that ragged 
peak ahead,” she pointed out. 

Mrs. Barkley herded her three younger children down the 
aisle. “Better get your jackets on now,” she told Babs and 
Judy. Mr. Barkley motioned to Dave. “Come along with 
me, son. Looks like good skiing today.” 

Judy began to get squeamies in her middle as the train 
huffed to a stop by the ski lodge. She’d been so glad to 
come for the week end with Babs and her family. But may- 
be she wouldn’t have such a good time after all. Babs and 
Dave didn’t know it, but Judy couldn’t ski. She had bor- 
rowed a pair of old skis from a friend of Aunt Cora’s and 
had read a book about the sport but from there on, her con- 
fidence and knowledge were minus zero. 

The cold bit at noses and ears as they jumped from the 
train. Babs ran for a bench on the porch of the lodge. 
“Hurry, Judy,” she called. 

Dave and Mr. Barkley were trudging to the foot of the 
slope. The skiers were going up the slope by hanging onto 
a moving rope. Others rode the lift, swinging like long- 
footed birds in the small seats high above the glittering 
snow. It made Judy dizzy to see them. 

She watched with delight as a skier came down the hill 
like a winged beauty, but close behind another fell, tumbling 
and landing in a snow bank. (Continued on page 57) 
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Electricity—Magnetism — ° coils wrapped around an iron nail, 
Level 1 while others may guess that the num- 


ber of dry cells make a difference in 
(Continued from page 43) the strength of a magnet 

PUPIL REFERENCES The children may agree to experi 

‘ ek . , ment and find out which ideas ar 

Epstein, Sam and Beryl: First Book right. They decide to use small nails 

of Electricity (Franklin Watts). ot equal size which the magnet could 
Keelor, Katherine L.: Working with pick up. They reason that the mor 

Electricity (Macmillan nails picked up, the stronger is the 
Larrick, Nancy: See for Yourself: A | magnet. They make a chart and r 
First Book of Scienc: Experiments cord their results. When the childret 

Aladdin Books compare the results, they conclud 
Parker, Bertha Morris; and Holley, that the number of dry cells and th 
| Clifford electricity (Row, Peter- number of coils of wire both make 
son difference in the strength of an elec 


CRAYOLA’ 
Podendorf, Illa: True Book of Sctenc: tromacnet 


Experiments (Childrens Press What is stat electricity? Obtain 
CORNER ‘bf or construct a box with a clear plastic 


Electricity—Magnetism —(°P. gg a rigpeelyy sscigbeocn gen 
. 9) ittie Go heures cut Irom crepe or 
| Level 2 tissue paper. The figures should b 


issue 
} 


2 i little short ! th depth o 
CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS Continued from page 28 a little shorter than the depth of 1 


box. Paint 1 feet of the figures wit! 




























To KEEP CHILDREN Can we see the force of a magnet hingernail polish to weigh them dow: 
HAPPILY OCCUPIED Place a sheet of ozalid paper over a 4 |ittle. Rub the box briskly with th 
magnet This is also called ammonia hand. soft paper, or fabric. Watch thes 
print paper and may be obtained at a figures dance. Best results may be ob 
| blueprint supply company in various tained when the air is dry 
| Colors Scatter iron filings over the This is an example of static electri: 
| paper and watch a pattern appear in jty which does not flow in a curren 
lines hese ire called ‘lines of nor work for us. Most things are mad 
| force Expose the picture or pattern up of positive (+) and negativi 
| to light (sunlight or photo floodlight particles of electricity. When they 
is best) for a few seconds. Remove ire in balance, there is no charge at 
the filings, fold th paper like a tube, all but if we rub ext: particles int 
and place it in a wide-mouthed gallon 4 material, the balance is upset and 
jug containing about ounce of the material is charged with negati\ 
ammonia mixed with two handfuls of — static electricity. Like charges rep 
sawdust or sand. Close the lid of the each other and unlike charges attract 
jar. Almost instantly a beautiful print 
will appear showin the lines of 
force” pattern. The print is permanent 
ind may be used in discussing lines of The Girls and Boys page has 
force and magnetic held been discontinued. Material for 
How - mal n elect? this department will be used in 
maone When children have had the back columns of the maga- 
considerable experience with “perma- zine. We welcome, but can- 


not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 


nent” magnets, they may be ready for 


an introduction to “temporary mag 


nets, called clectromagnets cept seasonal) not published 

In doing these experiments, Brown in six months should be con- 

I. W lelephone Cable is a_ gor rd sidered rejected. Those with 

DECORATE PAPER DINNERWARE. A|! rate “‘their very own set”’ of dishes or source for wire. Each cable contains stamped envelopes will be re- 
children enjoy making things that are a luncheon or dinner set for the family. many strands of brightly colored wire turned. Address: Girls and 


. . 2 | Bovs. The Instructor, Dansville, 
used in daily living. Give children plain CRAYOLA Crayons are non-toxic and with plastic insulation that can easily NY 
be removed with the fingernails Le = 





























paper cups and plates. Let them deco completely safe for such use 5 
scribing a wire by color will some 
ou wm aa —_ era as es - times help make the directions clearer 
One method of developing the prob ach other. Can vou t why the d 
CRAYOLA CAPES to pin on your young lem for the experiment is to place tw lanced in the pl rag box The p 
Superman or Little Red Riding Hood nag pry mo he = tively charged dolls re ates 7 t 
can be made from old pillow cases, light or ( Re re a sainiaies : The probl “ “ms be st ss Ts “a i ( ; \ ne “ 
colored feed bags, almost any old cloth to move the nails from one squat wa “gape 
Starch stiff and cut to shape. Then let f paper to the other without toucl re allt mol - 
children color with CRAYOLA Crayons ing the nails with the hands. The chil two different coins (copper penny anc 
dren, using permanent magnets, try zinc and iron penny ” ine lem 
many times to transfer the nails but They should break through the sk 
without success. They can pick them ind touch the juice but not each oth 
up and move them, but they can't Test for electric current by using 
CRAYOLA MARACAS (rhythm instru- drop them off the magnet Finally, the meter. or touch the cc with the ter 
ments ) can be made from two aluminum teacher takes a length of wire and minals of a headset. A clicking sound 
frozen pie containers. Put beans inside wraps several coils around a big nail is heard. Placing moist blotting paper 
and stitch edges together with colored He attaches one end of tn bine to a sprinkled with salt between two differ 
yarn (holes for stitching can be punched erminal of the dry cell, holds the ent coins will also produ a slight 
. ther end of wire tothe otherterminal, current 
with a nail). CRAYOLA Crayons are m ; 
a ind dips the wound nail into the small D nif , } a mpl 
ideal for decorating. Binney & Smith nails on the paper. The small nails it? A circuit is a path that elec 
Inc., 380 Madison Ave., N.Y.17, N.Y. cling to the wound nail and are then tricity takes as it moves from one plac 
moved to the other square. One end to another. Notice that anv device or 
8.5 of the wire is then detached from th ippliance using electricity has mainly 
terminal, the circuit 1s broken, and Ratt connecting points Observe bells 
the small nails fall on the square. buzzers, switches, dry cells, lamps 
° x The problem is solved. This is a mag- sockets, and so on, and note the con 
THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS simmers sue net that uses electricity as a source necting points 
of power—hence it is called an elec- Select some devices you wish to con 
| tromagnet. Since it can be controlled nect in a circuit. Make sure you hav 
at will, and only “works” when current the following: a control (switch), a 
is used, it is also called a temporary conductor (wire a device or appli 
magnet. ance (bell, buzzer, lamp), a source of 
How strong is an electromagnet? electricity (dry cell Now find the 


Children should be given the chance connecting points and connect single 
to use electromagnets in many differ- lengths of wire to each point. Test 
ent ways. In discussion, a child may the circuit to see if it works. There 
raise the question, “What makes an are two kinds of wiring arrangements 

electromagnet strong?” Some children parallel and series. Find out how they 
might suggest that it is the imber differ. . 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 














} 
HERBERT F. SPITZER | 
nee | 2. Character sketch of one or more are concerned with some central them 
ARITHMETIC characters in the book. } are assembled in iccordance witl 
The arithmetic series we use doesn’t even 3. Evaluation of authenticity of de- good artistic and visual-aid — princi 
present short division in the books for scription ples. They may consist of pictur 
| erades 4, 5, and 6. Is there no justifica- +. Listing the events in the order photographs, diagrams, and even 
tien for teaching it? of happening, or drawing a time line samples of materials. They may be 
. to show the chronology of the story. arranged as a background for a science 
The first place in schoolwork where 5. Retelling or rewriting illustra- table on which specimens are placed 
pupils have a need for knowledge of tions or anecdotes from the book. They may be designed to stimulate 
short division is in multiplication of 6. Summary, the detailed —book- thinking. They may be made to sum 
fractions, especially a mixed number report type, or the book-j>cket type. marize a science experience as an 


multiplied by a mixed number. The organizing experience, or they tay be 


IVAN E. JOHNSON following situation illustrates the de MUSIC 


sirability of knowing how to do this 


made to help pupils with identification 
of things. Good bulletin-board mate 
rial may be kept in a file and used in 


kind of dividing oe Is it important that children sing a song alee alt enna 
{ 2/9 0/9 ‘ ‘ < d 
O72 X 4 3/2 x - vee at the written pitch? I have an alto voice 
29%, In this example, the division and can help them better if 1 lower many 


of 117 by 4 without having to resort of the songs by a third SOCIAL STUDIES 


to the long form of division is highly 





desirable. It should be noted, how As long as the children are not In these days of large class enrollments 
ever, that this use will not arise until looking at a printed page it seems to in the primary grades, and the need for 
pupils understand the multiplication me that it makes no difference in what sufficient time to teach reading, how im 
of fractions. Most courses of study key you sing the song, provided you do portant is the social studies program? 
now place multiplication of fractions not expect the children to sing too 
in grade 6. Therefore, textbooks are high or too low. You can tell by The social studies program is a very 
LOUISE OAKLEY not out of line when ?— do not nal hearing their voices and watching important part of the curriculum in 
clude short division in the books for their faces when they are singing out the primary grades, for this is th 
grades 3, 4, and 5. It appears to the of their range area in which we guide the child in 
writer that the need for short division It is very important for the teacher building concepts concerning the re 
in fraction multiplication warrants to feel at ease when she sings for her sponsibilities of the individual — in 
spending some time teaching pupils class, so sing in the key that is best group membership. It is in the pri 
in grade 6 how to use this short way for you. Then when the song is mary grades that we should lay the 
of dividing learned. or the difficult part is mas- foundation upon which the teacher in 
tered, be honest and say: “You have middle grades may build the child's 
ART been singing in the key that is best for understanding of the re lationship be 
me because I have an alto voice, but tween the growth of a country and the 
Is it possible to introdu the use f tools this is too low for your voices, so now acceptance of responsibility by indi 
in third srade? What kind end how ment we will pitch the song where it is bet- viduals and groups in that country 
sh yuld a } uy? er for you.” There will be many opportunities 
BEATRICE KRONE Many teachers find that children for correlating the social studies pro 
Creatiwe learaine im a third ered easily adjust to learning the song in gram with the reading of interesting 
one key and singing it in another stories about home, school, and com 


should certainly contain experiences 
with tools. At this level, children are 


more concerned with constructing READING 


something of their own devising than 


munity life, which are available in 
various basal and = supplementary \ 


readers. Thus the reading program will 











ct be enriched t g ( e of some 
in developing manual ski is Many gifted children are reading far he- ) a pte om th u ny 
. socia udie end ; eria 
[he opportunities — for learning low their capacity. How can we help them? ‘ Studies reading material 
through problem solving are great 
Planning, experimenting, constructing, First, we should identify the bright Ze) 51 -) 
and evaluating call for inquiry into children. About half of them can read COUNSELORS 
the nature of the materials and the before thev come to school. They are 
possibilities of the tools. The pupil alert, curious, quick to se¢ relations These specialists will give you direct 
RUTH STRANG learns to assess himself he creates ind to learn, and usually have a answers to specific questions without 
In most classrooms only small groups superior speaking vocabulary charge. Requests of a general nature, 
of children work at one time. Five Second. we should not bore them such as setting up a curriculum and sup 
basic tools are usually sufficient: with dull books plying material for a talk or paper, are 
claw hammer, crosscut saw coping Third. we should give them the in- a Y og’ of this service. Questions 
: s t be . , 
saw, brace and bit, d file. Two of struction they need, but not require i not be sent directly to the coun 
h is a minimum number for each hem to do drills they do not need senor. Meresaee yout rabeer te. the seopes 
ws ‘ a min ae ——— P them to do drills they do no ors counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR 
class of thirty children Fourth, we should find supplemen Editorial Department, Dansville NLY 
tary books on their present reading and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
LANGUAGE level which will give them information envelope fe 
and enjoyment. Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Should ash. anil j j } Fifth, we should give them time for Professor of Education, and Director, Univer 
ule sevenin ane cig ide? Teo ’ ntar Schex bas . 3 > 
’ : : j free reading and then let them discuss ; y Elementary School, State University of 
quired to make reports on nm omnwr T } | k } } ows 
ot } yh 4 It h if forms sh oO / “ai \ take ? tn 00KS they save eta Art IVAN E JOHNSON 
Sixth, we should encourage them to Chairman, Department of Arts Education. Flor 
} follow up their special interests ida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Any good teacher ware that a . 

“ee Seventh, we should provide opportu- anguage LOUISE OAKLEY 
broad program of madividual reading : f | ‘d f / Supervisor, Public Scho Is, Madison County 
euldance ts essential 1 well round — . oneraee ap my an or Tennessee 

being of service to other : 
ed English program. | ften good «She rvit to ace Music BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyliwild Schoo f Mus Idyllwild 
to have oral book re port roup read- Califorkja 
ing, and discussion of stories. Some SCIENCE Reading RUTH STRANG 
authorities believe tl no book re mete i. Education and Head of Reading « 
; : ente pachers College olumbia U 
ports should be requ | othe Ts be - Pli ase LU u some help u } improi ing sity y By ° eg¢ C bia - ver ‘ 
y lieve that some numb vetween four our science bulletin board Science GLENN O. BLOUGH 
and ten should be eX] 1 as a part Associate Professor of Educatior University 
f mM ollec ar 
‘. of the total English cour Che types Bulletin boards are most successful ro aera, ope Pork 
yee. of reports should be var d is when they l are pre pared for a spe- Social Studies HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
HANNAH M. LINDAHL , : Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public 
l pe cihe questions brief para- cific purpose, 2 involve pl inning Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 
graph. and working by a group of pupils, (3) 
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Winter As Eskimos driving dog sleds with Copeland, D. M.: True Book of Little McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 


.° ’ ’ dren 15 Eskimos (Childrens Press De yt., 330 W. 42nd St., Ne York 
First-Graders Saw It = t. sia elon 


Katin skin Cre R Lol ; Learns to ©. 


\ CKMmMOo;re £ 
( af ‘ 4 th SI ' building a snow Hunt Seals (Hal Eskimo Boys or Neewak (color), Still- 
wad ' rds filvir now falling; ici- Darling, L.: Sea nd Walruses (Mor- film Co., 35 South Raymond Ave., 
na wh ; meltin row Pasadena 1, Calif 
coy see VW lso dramatized the song, “Frosty Icenhower, J. B.: First Book of the Eskimo Children (black and white), 
1) , the © int ' Franklin Watt Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
McCracken, H The Story of Alask Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
FIELD TRIPS Gaerden City Books Ill 
Resides 1 ariate one taken dur Ty A: White S i] hte Sr In the Winter, “Through the Seasons 
" itd I rop, Lee & § rd). Series color), Young America 
tl had elted ! Songs Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
| MacCartenay, I P Coastir It’ York 
p The Peot Feet ¢ What Vi he Wi her B Primary 
‘eF ; | befor ( j S for Nurserv School Club” (: rr), Popular Science Pub 
ViRER WORK { tr r coasting or W M Co.. Cincim Oh Co.; order from McGraw-Hill Book 
: or on Records Co., Text-Film Dept 
‘ ( pl } , ( R iW r ( to the Cour Nature 
| Strar ! ' ] Stor ( Nat Filn 
t iH \/ J Wi) l ! f ¢ ( order f1 Stanley 
dD \ ( \ N B r ( 4 veland St., Val 


1 exy med hh \ } rpm . Winter lsH “The § ns” (color), 
liv ] Xx ¢ Ride. X Society for Visual Education, Inc 




































































, tor ' ' 7 , “a ons TP It j X Peter 1345 Diversev Pkwy... ( hicago 14 
I for Pan Ree | ia 
" : a os os OTHER A-V SUGGESTIONS 
! ften Y kite} ' re 161 I th A N York lutumr nd Winter, “Fundamentals 
' i t ' , — ] } \ | R rds ( Scie filmstrip, color), So 
' [ t ] ‘ \ u Edu { n | ( 
' ( ( Sixth 1) rsey Pkwy ( 14 
OUR BIBLIOGRAPHY \\ N York N.Y.). Eskir U! drer hiln Encycl 
; — Filmstrips p | Br innica Films, Inc., 
j ] j { “7 If ] Popular W ett \ Wilmette, Ill 
e ! t t , | \“\ S | ( r fron I ) Summer film, color, and 
rmnes M lack and white), International 
' Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blv« 
sine 7 ( 11 
| i ter i n Alask 
l I dia Br 
i tani Films, Inc 
H 1 [ n Wir film 
! ( ! rn nd wh Cor 
I net Films, ¢ Blde.. Cl g 
H B \ 
Amer | iF | + t St 
d N \ \ 5 
| I t I \ O} he i Land 
| ren Children Near and Fat filmstrip 
SPECIAL ART PROJECTS ; Eye “8 . yee 
1 ' ) 
| d Nigh D The § ‘Primary 
b » I ! Ency 
lar | Br | I 
r Ww S } film lor, and 
' nd bare r . vhit Coronet | ns 
. 2 ! ht Wi Vai Da Viel him 
! re \ Amer | Ine 
Why Do We H D ind Nigh 
“Set I—Weather himstrip, color 
nd Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave 
rat Nev y k |] 
, ! 1 on th Wint Is a idventu f color 
, { nake th and black and white), Coronet 
Films 
il Winter n th ( intry, “¢ ountry Field 
1 t rips” filmstrip color). Society 
! for Visual Edu n, | 
tf out- 
. houses, and Wonderful World 
f ‘ ' t. the 
. : e The (Continued from page 29) 
- , : to tl “old DOWN ACROSS Law . Universal Gravitation. I o. 
h « ld's 1. Caesar commanded these 1. A sea east of Italy partly the cause of mans being unable 
2. Country in Europe 5. River in Italy to go out into space If it were not for 
, 3. Dynamite 8. Monks live in these me, you would float. I hold the plane ts 
! with 4. Automobile 13. A little word that is sometimes in their orbits as they travel around 
! rT t torn 6. Conjunction big the sun. I am gravity 
tied \ 7. The way of life during the Mid- 14. Kings do this Molecul: ntrodu the followir 
} } | | ’ ' ' ' t\ dle Ages 16. Yes characters. each of whon h ou 
. , , 9. Preposition 17. The first man ; ; : } panes 
+ { ‘ oe 10. Where the Nile River is located 18. A balloon goes this way rye Fy n, Ele tr city, Tele yn 
f , “ah 11. Land of the Persians 19. Main part of a church Vacuun . es : Peles ‘ ms Auto- 
, ‘oo 12. One of a race of people in south 20. Ancient city defeated by trickery mobile, Diesel Engine, X Ray, Air- 
hel : DOWIS. central Europe 22. Preposition plane, Salk Vaccine 
Doc re cut in the dred and 15. A hard dark mineral used for 23. Two-mast square-rigged ship ONE MOLECULE Now, have we made 
th ltl | I houses grinding and polishing stones 24. Fix your dad’s car and your things any clearer to vou? 
dass newt | play 16. Continent where Egypt is located hands get this way joe—Yes, you have. Thank you. I 
20. On the right - - --- 25. A fortified hill of Athens understand now that our religion tells 
21. Monster 29 A great Roman general us who made the world, but science 
MI ( \NID REYTEHMS 24 Black gold’ 30. 950 in Roman numerals - j 
' 26. Capital of Norway 32. Slang for “all right” _— Us 
= Pennsylvania (abbr.) 43. Preposition Note: The poem “Wonderful World,” 
u 8. Spoken 34. A title used by doctors by William Brighty Rands, and “All 
’ . d rhy t $1. Queer 35. Cook a steak this way Things Bright and Beautiful,” by Cecil 
j Conjunction }6. Head of a manor F Alexander, _— found in many anthol- 
Senn il ; , $4. Mister (abbr.) Virginia E. Atherton os | ‘oes tr ein oe at 4 
po ig fist { n (For key, see page 89) Huber, published by The Macmillan Co 
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Fy 
First Shoeshine thanks for bringing in the paper.” She Steps, yes,” Miss Caro said. not vould I want ¢ Z 
( ; F wee reached for the rolled paper in Toby’s | inding angry. “But those — insidk | ved in this houss 
ontinued from page 45) hand. | steps,” she pointed to the open stair ag, Seer eae 
! Does he shine little boys’ shoes Toby handed it to her I'm sorry | way. “Very careless of me—but I wa | you will. sh ad 
! too?” 7 about your fall.” He tried not to smart. I fell right beside the tek favorite people, you 
“Of couse” she eid. helping him stammer. “I’m sorry about the paper phone so I could call for help.” Shi | that had tl — 
put on the shoes. She gave him some not being on the porch. I guess the laughed and her eyes twinkled idmit | ' 
money. steps were pretty slick this morning Toby sat down on a chair near her | lob od up 
Tommie ran almost all the way to She was looking hard at him. “So couch. He grinned at her. “I'm awful You may ne MM 
! the shoe stand. “I never saw any little you think I fell getting the paper: y glad. I thought it was my fault | uid with wit ot 
boys there,” he thought. “Just men Miss ( arolyn asked ‘But the next time I bring the paper been so busy today I | 
I’m not a man yet. I wonder if h “You fell on the steps,” Toby said I'm going to stop and think wher hance to read 
will do it.” Tommie stepped up to the 





stand and said, “Mr. Joe, I'd like a a 

shoeshine.’ Pres we 
“Yes, sir, Mr. Tommie, you just step 

right up here in the chair. I'll giv 

you the finest shine you ever had 
With a little help Tommie got into STORY OF COAL — NO. 2 IN A SERIES 

the chair. He sat on the front ed . - 

and grabbed the arms with both hands 


¥ 


That way he managed to stretch so his 
feet would reach the footrests 

“You must have been jumpin 
around a lot in these shoes, young 
man,” said Joe. He took off the din 
with a brush and a couple of swishes 
with an old rag Then h rubbed the 
dauber all around. It tickled but felt 
good Tommi watched Joe rub on the 
polish with his fingers 

Don’t get any on my socks, pl 
They are my best ones. I'm going t 
a party.” 

Now don’t you worry, Mr. 1 m 


Joe never touches more than your 
shoe.” He started polishir 
Tommie had a hard time keepin 





his feet on the footrests. The clotl 
flew back and forth across tl toe 
Behind the heel! The shoes got bright 
er and brighter 

My! Didn’t they look ni So 
shiny—almost like Dad's 

Tommie paid Joe and started |} 

his shoulders straight—his st p firm 


He felt very grown-up. Getting a shoe 
shine was almost like being a man 
Little Tommie was gone. He was now 
Thomas Jenson Quackenbush — th 
Third 


Toby’s Second Chance 


‘Continued from page 49) 


Toby kept seeing tiny Miss Caro 
in his mind. She had befriended h 
many times. Twice when he had been 
caught in an early morning downpou 
she had insisted he come in and get 
dry and she had given him cookies and 
milk Once she had given him some 
books. 

He kept hearing her voice. “Boys 
ire my tavorite people * And once sh 
had said, “Do you know, Toby, I only 





have one rule for living I trv to 


figure out how I would want someon: 
to act toward me and I try t ct that V S 


wav toward them 


He knew it was nothing more than 
the Golden Rule, but it had alway 1D: RING the millions of years required for the con- country, we can consider ourselves fortunate. In wat 
seemed something for his elders to liv version of dead vegetable matter into coal, billions or peace —for a continuing future — our vast coal 
up to until he heard Miss Carolyn say of tons of this precious fuel were formed. As civilization reserves form a staunch basis for America’s security 
a ang eae aes developed and national borders were created, Ameri- 
beckon fe was the tenet be could d ca found itself with an abundance of coal deposits NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
When he reached Miss Caroly: within its boundaries. Today the United States has 40°; Southern Building, Washington 5, D. ¢ 
house, Mrs. Ranking from next door of the world’s known coal reserves, scattered through- 


calle r te “Go right in. Miss a ieee Mian ‘ P 
ween over to - m "I rig l out 31 states and Alaska. These reserves total over a FREE o Pas ap apt Recke-ersage on coal for 
aroilyns on the couch In th Iront epee e x use in your classes, h out and mail the coupon | - 
’ rilltor —enough to las ately 2 pon OV 

cnndtic Ik Gene Uhl dinnbir i and ‘ited trillion tons—e g ist for approximately 2000 








Coby.” years at our present rate of use! ro-------------- eter nie em wana on -— = 
Toby gulped. Yes, she would want This is significant. Since our civilization could not | ree mage ee Coal Association 8012 
to see him, of course. He might as . ; ; . ope . : | cumem Sulding, Washingion 5, ©. C. | 
well take his medicine. Then he saw function without coal, the availability of a plentiful | Gentlemen: Means cand mb rout Covielese thet of tees ; - 
the paper. It was still there—in th supply is necessary for continued industrial growth. | \ armory A —— mg wna — com Aces | 
bushes. He picked it up Our coal reserves assure America that supply. Coal SFO0S, GUT CONE CORAEYES, RES GEE CRORE GSES 
MP masetinn Pg we called 2s represents 90 of our mineral fuel reserves. As men- | meee 
He walked through the hall to th tioned before, this means adequate fuel for many hun- | School | ‘ 
front room. Miss Carolyn was propped dreds of years When we match this against coal | Street 
m pillows on a couch resources of other countries or even against the com- City Zone State | 
. ae z= = 7 . io sew 3 _ paratively limited longevity of other fuels in our own | _ Grades taught vo<-shesuiahoshnndasenscveeoed 7 


ind pull it to me when I want it. And 
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The Warning 


M 


INSTRU 


POR 














. Januar y 


rpri 
llenrv vaited b d tt fir un 
{ partly r be 
! II ar ae returl rip 
t he for dav \ rr 
w tl ‘ | tron I \ 
I lders in r n R 
ild warn Wasi 
| 1 ol me 
b | k 
f k took | It : 
roped | on fais 1 Pul 
h ' if | box tun ed into it with 
I dy t ou ven und 
I} next thir he knew, s col 
r th } hak him. He s I 
I I k you tw 1} 
uy I tar 1 tac um” nt 
he ked funny staring { 
| ‘ his ip nd clothes t 
h he had ¢t rin It'll t 
( t for W nd the army now 
i lark For | Motl d sleepily 
| rh \ f understandu n 
hee: H - n from his mother 
to Gen ( reakt 1} ‘ 
\W 1 hearts | aft 
\ far i did I had b 
| hop | ! t |] t yet he hrewdly 
tl 1 | 
t I] tted I The I mid H 1d 
} ‘ { hear the British marchin out of 
l l tl rig! Philadelphia t surprise the Americans 
ads ! Bu felt that all would be well 
I } \ I After school, two days later. he saw 
I Major André hurrying up their walk 
The Riddle Box 
a How can ten people divide ten apples | 
so that each one gets an apple but 
yet one apple remains in the box? 
- 
Why should a man always wear a watch when he travels 
in a desert? 
> 
Why can’t a watch keep good time? 
> 
What is the difference between an airplane passenger 
and a carpenter? 
> 
parog t souv|d 19430 942 pur ourjd v 
sparog auo ‘suns AjuO YoIrmM © pur sary sutra far ur Sursds ev sey yorEem AJIA9D 
sNeoOg 1 opisur addy pim xXOg aya Sayed uosiad ise] FY issaMmsuy 
\ W 
I k \ G 
lH \\ ' 
VW t hat hay ! 
} ! Mr \ I ! nt 
\ ' n ry | I 1 | 
k it | k 
fl \ 1 not hear 
| tl \ d « I 
| | \\ } 1] j y P 
} \"\ lid 
I it cand I 
\\ { 
\ { I Washingtor | 
Ik " sked \l André sl k | 
\\ 
\\ noes Py 
. Henry th ppeared tely 
’ i at t f it \\ 
| r had « 1 alte! I 
( \\ how ! I threw |} 
| iw | Thy father 1 | 
| of thee, Henry. W | 
Ke fac 1 | irm were ved t 
ff " tl your warning.” 
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Johnny Visits the Hospital 


(Continued from pi #7) 





“One 


bre ithed 


two-three,” said Johnny as he 


into the funny mask Four 


five-six.”” He went on, and then, sud 
denly, he couldn't remember the next 
ber. Was it twelve or twenty? Il 
started over again And the next thin 
remembered was seeing Mother and 


him He was back 


Daddy 
nm the hospital bed 


leaning over 


Hello, darling,” said Mother It 
over.” 

lLiow’s the big boy isked Daddy 
th a twinkle in his eye 


Johnny smiled. His 


h didnt feel like talking SAinned 


A? he thought, and went back to 
she p 
When Johnny woke up again, a nurs 
t beside him Wel sleepyhead 
I said It's almost time tor you t 
home 
hnny lay there listening to the 
hustle and bustle of the hospi ind 
I ist as the nurse said, Mother 
nd Daddy were there to take him 
home. He changed t nis wh pajamas 
nd the nurse helped him into his 
bathrobe and slippers He rode to the 
I p il entrar nawh hair. Hi 
cdidnt talk thou t use fh hroat 
hurt now like bad skinned knee 
When Daddy parked tl r in the 
way front of Johnny's home 
rea ind lifted Johnny out 
Your wiully / to be carried, but 
] y to ce t yway t id 
And Johnny never said a word 
Mother ran head int n hous 
] I dw il ready It t 
id y. Still Johnny did 
talk 
When M r brought up a dish 
( ice cream, Johnny ate a few 
I ruls It felt cool and smoot! 
nst his throat 
That n { Daddy read Johnny 
hr stories, and Mother read twe 
And pretty soon it was time for Johnny 


t leep tor the night 
I} xt morn Johnny's throat 
f t better—ju s skinned 
k lo after a while. He even drank 
jt ind te SIX 
nfu f hot cereal. That day he 
red pictur He made ships out 
And read the “Get Well 
cards Grandma nd Grandpa sent 
him. He had three dishes of ice cream, 
two dishes of gelatin, and little bit 
chicken noodlk soup 
By Sunday, Johnny was ready to get 
» his regular clothes nd come 
iownstairs His thr t fel much 
r that he hard I red 
\ 1 he ( ynuld talk i I } he 
d to 
And when it was time to visit Dr 
Brown again, Johnny felt as fine as 
I “Scho | tomorrow Sa d Dr 
Brown 
Johnny was 1. He missed school 
Evervbody in first grade wa 1 t 
see Johnny come back to school 
Did it hurt, having your tonsils 
sked Billy Lee 
Johnny explained, “It’s like your 
roat | vin i skinned kr iat ind 
Billy Lee laughed. Jn } 1 
) 1 knee 
When the first grade made an In 
nv in the sand box, Johnny 
! there. In fact, | de three 
WI Billy I nvited Johnny over 
r a backyard picnic supper, Johnny 
right ther In fact, he ate three 
t dogs 
And when the first grade went on a 
trip to th 00 Johnny saw all the 


nimals He didn't have an 


earac he 


Ile didn’t have a sore throat. He 
lidn't have a cold in his head. He 
felt good all over. He was glad 

s tonsils were out 











Avalanche at Winter Glen 
(Continued from page 51) 


Judy shuddered. She'd just have to 
contess she 

Mrs Barkley waved as she Started 
off with Bobby and the other two small 
They were pulling a big 
sled and heading towards an uncrowded 


was a scared beginner 


youngsters, 


slope back among the evergreens 
“Your mother was so nice to inviti 
I think I'll help her with the 
sled for a while, if you don’t 
Judy said, grabbing at an excuse to 
keep off her skis for a while longer 
Babs looked funny, then 
shrugged. “Mom wouldn't expect you 
that’s what 


secing 


me, 
care, 


sort ot 


to, but if 
O.K. Be 

Then Judy saw Dave 
front of 
They 
turned and looked at 


you want, its 
She started off 
qui¢ k 
and her 
something to 


you.” 
vive a 
turn in Babs 


with 


Spray 
snow. said 


each other, and 


Judy. She managed to smile and waved 
back Blinking hard to keep the tears 
back, she ran after Mrs. Barkley 

The smaller children were fun. As 


Judy tugged the sled up the slope and 


settled them on it before giving 

shove, she forgot the skiers for 

while But then litth Bobl \ squealed 
nd tumbled off into the snow. As hi 
mother and the others ran to hin 
laughing, Judy never felt so alone in 
ill her life. She didn't belong here 
ind she couldn't go back to Babs and 
Dave now. They must have guessed 


Who would miss the 


Snowy hill lik 


what was wrong 
fun of sailing down the 
a bird unless he was just too plait 
scared to try 

Finally it 


hamburger with crisp onions and swe 


) 


was lunch time but th 


| 


relish stuck in her throat. Everyo 
was having such a wonderful time bu 
her. 

“You're coming with me this after 
noon, aren't you?” Babs said 


Judy gulped some milk and blurted 
out the truth. “I’m scared, Babs. [I’ve 
never been ona steep slope like this 
herself to 

| 


slope 


couldn't bring 
tell she had never 
“Scared? I thought you 
come...” Babs began. Dave ke pt eat 
ing his hamburger but Judy was certain 
she saw a sneer of disgust on his face 
Before Judy tell them how 
much she had wanted to Mrs 
Barkley gasped, “Where's Bobby? 
They searched through the ski lodg: 
ind around the outside of the building 


She quite 


been on any 


wanted t 


could 
come, 


but he wasn't to be found 
cried 


Hle’s lost for sure, Babs 

We'll have to find him in a hurry 
It's getting colder.” She was almost 
hysterical. 

“The manager is organizing a 


search,” said Mr. Barkley The rest 
of you keep scouting around. He can’t 
be too far.” 

Judy and Babs started in the dire« 
tion the children had been sledding 
‘Hle might have wanted to slide some 
more,” Judy reasoned 

Babs went up to the crest of the hill 
and Judy walked below, searching for 
tracks in the unbroken whiteness. She 
sank in up to her knees before hitting 


the hard crust of earlier snows. It 
was like dragging weights on her feet 

She had about decided she couldn't 
go another foot when she saw the 
marks. The little fellow hadn't been 


able to lift his feet clear and there was 


She had been afraid to shout at first. 
but her didn’t seem to loosen 
the white monster so she tried to ex- 


voice 


plain. “Babs, the wind has whipped 
out a hollow under the snow you ar 
standing on. It’s a huge ledge. Don’t 


move. It might slide with you.’ 
“What shall Ido?” Babs cried. “I'm 

afraid to go back! I think it’s break- 

She almost screaming, 


999 
ing: was 


“Babs! Be quiet!” Judy yelled. “It’s 
slowly 


your imagination. Go back 

















a scuffed line between each boot track 
“He came this way!” Judy called 
excitedly up to Babs as she shaded her 


eyes against the sun. Then she caught 
her breath 

“Babs, stand still,” she shouted, and 
waved her hands for her friend to 
stop. , 

“What’s the matter?” Babs cried 


“Have you found Bobby? Is he hurt?” 
“The snow!” Judy cried! “You're 
standing out over a layer of snow! 








It’s held this long. It 
wouldn’t break off at all.” 

“Boom! Boom!” shouts as 
Bobby, from behind a gigantic, 
capped boulder just ahead of Judy, 
pointed a finger at her 

‘Bobby, are you all right?” 
shouted from the ledge. 

“He’s under the snow bank,” Judy 
cried and began running toward him 

Dave's voice came to her then from 
behind but still quite away off. “Don’t 


probably 


came 
snow 


Babs 

















Free teaching aids 
on Ice Cream 


Teaching can be more fun when the subject is ice cream, the “fun 
food.” The colorful booklet, “ICE CREAM IS GOOD,” is written 
and illustrated to let young children know that ice cream is for 
growth as well as for fun. ..“!CE CREAM FOR YOU AND ME,” 
is for primary grades. It is a simple pictorial story of ingredients 
MAKER” 
visualizes a trip through an ice cream plant for fourth and fifth 
upper elementary students will enjoy the sparkle of 
the production story dramatized in “ICE CREAM, A PRODUCT OF 
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Free Booklets 
To order see page 92 


We wrens 











and production. 
graders... 


TOWN AND COUNTRY.” 


go, Judy. The 
I'll get him.” 
“Come to Judy 
“Boom! Boom!” 
heard a 


Judy 


“Avalanche!’ 





snow ’s 


li 


She hesitated. Dave was 
away. “Come here, Bobby, 


was his re ply 


scream 
flash of moving snow 


Somer 


began to run farther away 


(Continued on page 58) 


Bobby ducked behind the rock ae 


ible to slide 

still minutes 

he urged 

in 

is he 

and Saw i 
velled 





“MAYBE 


I'LL BE AN ICE 





CREAM 





Even more dramatic is the contrast between the old and new 


methods of ice cream production in the 16mm. sound Kodachrome 
film, “OF TOWN AND COUNTRY, "where industry and agriculture 
meet to give us ice cream, the “fun food.’ Loan prints available 


on request. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition research and education. 
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Avalanche at Winter Glen 
Continued from page 5 

judy saw what would happen. Sh 

could run back t ifety tor the main 


part ot the iv neh \ ahead I 


Bobby u a! just a 
Judy eached hu Witt ! 
ngtl n t lh Ket 
pull } | ! f tl 
uid it there was 8! ry 
wher 1} fit , her { 

’ x tr | ’ ? 
- 
lL) to | I ! I 
ts Mr. Bark ! 
\ rial LD) | 
| ked hit ired 
lded and ked ar ! 
ib ' ! r. ‘What 
ito B ~ red as 
Kea | ner the 
incl had hu | f. Luckily 
nm for t | ! i | 
iB ny 
5 Dav ted 
‘ rabl i b of ar rer ! 
| I ft the pow Dank j t 
| \ ve h ! n. Ther 
t hun n unt ne took 
i I Sh ' ly << t 
times 
When they wer ill back t tl 
i Babs heaved h nd uid | 
d hink I want to ski any more 
Not even on the b nners ope 
th Judy laughed | have ; 
nif ! l cant k it all After 
I had been through little 
turnbl n the sn r a sneer trom 
1) id | nou 
Ww! didnt you say § Bab 


\ reat help you'd be Dav 
ginner yourself 
p you both t 
t ! nt ad p Ready 
R ! ludy 1 phi d happily S} 
1 Babs se d hands through their 


Alexander Hamilton— 
Boy Clerk 


(Continued from page 31) 


ALEXANDER May our prayers be an 
wered Cripl Now then—remem 
ber to waste no time! There are three 
trips to be made th eason and our 


crops will be early in. Shun the Guar 
da ( ta There be plenty of pirates 


there { rely on your « nduct, sir 


Newton—It will not be easy. These 
privateers are fully | evil as the pi 
rates. Everywhere they be on the high 
seas 

ALEXANDER high in ea 


cuuw protest \h those 


need is more 


pris iteers 
and pirates! What we 
men for our ships! | have written to 
Mr. Nicholas Cruger about our new 


sloop, the Phunderbolt She en- 


tirely defenseless in the face f attack 
by these rufhans Man them, Mr 
Cruger!” I implored, but nary a word 

from him on that scor 
NEWTON Oh, that a day n ht come 
when ship coule iil the high seas 
' ' 


without being 
tut Mr. Cruger should heed your ad- 
vice. He is the wealthiest man in St 
Croix l{ could afford to hire 


Llowever, you will be 


st pped by plunderers 


more 
sailor talking 
it over with him in person one of these 
davs. | hear his health is now well re 
established 


ALExanper ( joyously)—That is great 


new Captam Newton! 
NewTon—And I heard tell also he is 
well itisfied with your endeavor 
ALEXANDER vcitedly)—Have you 
seen hit What did he say 


That I did, my lad. Thes 


l am well Satis 


NEWTON 
re his eXa 
fied with the conduct of my affairs by 
Alexander Hamilton. He is a lad to be 
reckoned with 

ALExanver (delichtedly Oh, thank 
you kindly, Capt Newton! That is 


words 


news | have been ! ne tor 
NewTon~—I knew that would pleas 
you. (Claps Alexand n th hou 
f Good day, lad! 
ALEXANDER Good day to you, Cap 
wtor B ure that vou f 
every mstructiot 


NEwTON~ When you give orders, you 
yuuind twice your ve! (Exits, chuck 


tle rand: returr to stool ar 1 
bends over pat n his desk.) 
Enter Ni h J ( iveT 
NICHOLAS (in Doomu oice Well, 
lad? 
ilexander tur? sround quickl 
jum*f adowr ’ ? vlad i 
prise 
aLexanoer Mr. Cruger! Sir! How 
glad I am to see you! and how \ 
you OOK, SI! May it please God to 
give you a permanent possession of this 
pri | 4 tf Ith! Welk mie 
home, sir! 
NICHOLAS pump tlexander’s 


hand eagerly Thank you, son. And 
» be back in this blessed 
St. Croix isle of the West Indies! But 
while I was in New York my mind 
was at « bec 
ALEXANDER 
wicHotas—Yes, because of your 
ompetent management. I heard much 
of it and from many. One showed me 


use ot you 
(Of me, sit 


ter ¥ vrote him with instruc 
ti I shipping and trading. A 
mat 1 hav lone no better. And 
\ were detailed and 


I'm proud of you, son. | 
1. | find you a man full 


ALEXANDER (orn trom you, sit 
that i « | nt I shall always 
treasure 

NicHotas— You have been put to 
lengthy test 1, and you have proved 
your mettle. R mber! You will hav 
many test ! iit before you ind 
when they « I trust vou will do 
well as you have im this one 

aALexanver~ That I hope, sir! The 
Americans will need me some day 


NICHOLAS urprised The Ameri 
can Why thes 


If war should break out 


ALEXANDER 
between Eu: 1 and America, I shall 
o to help u \mericans 
{| 
} ‘bh 4 
t | X 
i} 
;? 
} 


okey 


—_— 


lwo v 





“T also get the lowest allowance of any kid in my class! 
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NICHOLAS ndulgently)—Of what 
concern is it to you if the Americans 
war 

ALEXANDER (J! great 
Cheir plight t hes me deeply. Eng 
land has treated them ill. My friend 
Ned, who is studying to be a doctor at 
King’s College in New York, has so 
nformed m« 

NICHOLAS 

ALEXANDER—I will lead my men in 
battle! Dramatically When _ the 
smoke and powder draw back, I w 


concern, sir! 


But what can you do 


tand there facing the 
ilone. He will surrender and I \ 


enemy captain 


emerge victorious! 

NICHOLAS ghing)—You're still 
child even though you have served 
well. Nevertheless, speak no mor 
childish dreams but attend to the bu 
ness at hand as you have been doin 
Remember! I depend on you! 

ALEXANDER Sir, you will not find me 
wanting! Yet somehow, somewhere I'll 
find the means to reach Ameri I 
feel that I must be a leader to or 


ize, to discipline for better things. | 
find a way to put my dream into a 
tion! 

NICHOLAS vtending his hand which 
ilexand holds in a _ handshat 


With such determination you w 
far, Alexander Hamilton 


NOTE FROM ONE OF THE AUTHORS: At 
our | fairly good-sized librar I « 
amined carefully the following reference 
which, I believe would be helpful 
children in connection with this period 


of Hamilton’s life. Alexander Hamiltor 
by Howard H. Hicks (Macmillan). G 

yries for Great Birthdays, by France 
Houghton Miffin). Boys’ Life 
Hamilton, by Helen Nicolay 
Crofts) 


Ste 
J. Oleott 
or ile inde? 


Appleton-Century 


Fritz, the Pretzel Man 
Continued from page 47) 


A big crowd ot 


gathered about 


Then he saw them 
boys and girls was 
house down the street 

What is going on?” he called met 
rily. “Doesn't anyone want pret 
this morning?’ 

Hello britz called Toby Th 
new pretzel baker has just moved u 
He is going to show us how his machin 
twists pretzels 

Fritz patted the 
think I will stay 

The new baker was 
with dark hair and 


Hello,” he said to Fritz, “my nar 
Hans. I hope you don't mind my set 


ma" 
REPorr 


Ro 


boy s shoulder ] 
ind wat h too 
young 


laughing yes 








” 
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ting up a pretzel bakery in your 
village.” 

Of course not,” 

Chere is room in the village for twe 
pretzel bakers. Will that machin 
really twist pretzels?” 

“Wait and see,” Hans grinned 

I ritz wat hed as Hans plac ed dough 
in the machine. He saw 
of dough squeeze out. The machine 
twisted the dough into a pretzel shape 
and dropped it on a baking sheet 

Fritz stared in wonder. “It really 
works!” he said 

Che children waited until the pret- 
zels were baked. Then they all shouted 
for some of the first pretzels 

Fritz walked slowly hom: 

“It is only because machine pretzels 
said Fritz. “They 


laughed Fritz 


a long strip 


are something new,” 
will buy my pretzels again tomorrow 

The next morning Fritz made a big 
new batch of pretzels. He hurried in 
to the village 

“Pretzels!” he called. 
yet your pretzels!” 

Sut the children were munching ma- 
chine pretzels and didn't want any 


“Come and 


more. 

‘The other baker gives us 
pretzels for our penny,” said one of 
the children 

Fritz walked sadly 
pretzels 

Day after day Fritz sat in his bakery 
nd looked at his empty oven. His 
cheeks were no longer red and he never 
laughed 

One day Fritz heard a knock on his 
door. “Come in,” he called 
‘Hello, Fritz. May I 


watch you make pretzels today om 


more 


home with his 


It was Toby 


I don’t make pretzels, any more,” 

d Fritz. “There is no one to buy 
them.” 

‘Fritz, could you make fat 


zels?” asked Toby 


Of course, | can make any size 


pret- 


pretzel I want,” said Fritz 


Hans’s make 


machine can only 


thin ones,” said Toby I'm tired of 
thin pretzels 
Suddenly Fritz had an ide If you 


re tired of thin pretzels, Toby, per- 
haps the other children are, too. I 
m going to make a batch of the fat- 


test pretzels you've ever seen!’ 

Fritz mixed and kneaded the dough 
until it was just right. He took 
p e of dough, twisted it into a fat 
pretzel and dropped it on the baking 
sheet. Soon the sheet was full of fat 
Fritz put them into the oven 


a big 


pretzels 
In a few moments the golden-brown 
f the oven. Toby 

scrumptious!” 


pret els popped out 
cried, “They look 

You may have the first one,” said 
Fritz. He gave Toby a fat pretzel and 
stacked the rest in his basket 

With the small boy at his heels, he 
walked down the village street 

“Fat pretzels!” he called. “Come 
and get your fat pretzels! 

The children running and 
crowded about him. “I want a fat 
pretzel!” “I want a fat pretzel!” eager 


came 


voices cried. 

In a moment the pretzels were all 
gone. As Fritz walked home with his 
empty basket and jingling penny sack 
he passed Hans’s bakery 

“Good day to you,” called Hans 
through the open doorway 

Fritz stopped. “Good day to you,” 
he said. 

“IT see you have been selling your 
pretzels,” said Hans. “I was afraid 
I was taking your business away from 
you.” 

“For a while you did,” said Fritz. 
“But there is still room in the village 
for two pretzel bakers. You make the 
thin pretzels and I will make the fat 
ones!” 

Fritz gave a jolly laugh and hurried 
home. Tomorrow he must make a big 
batch of fat pretzels! 























Too Many Soapsuds 
(Continued from page 49) 


Flora pointed to Peter and sighed 
“I .have to see that this little pig stays 
in his pen. But Mother ought to bx 
home soon. What’ll we do?” 

“Couldn’t we play on the back 
step?” Nan suggested. “Then we'd 
hear him if he cried.” 

“You don’t know Peter,” complained 
Flora. “I have to keep an eye on him 
every second.” 

“Look!” cried Nan, “he’s grabbing 
his blanket and sucking his thumb. He 
must be sleepy. Come on, Flora, | 
don’t think he'll make any troubl 
and we'll hear him if he does.” 

But Peter was only bluffing. As soon 
as Nan and Flora were out of the door 
he found the chance he was waiting 
for. They began jumping rope and 
didn’t hear him crawl out of his pen 
\fter fifteen minutes Flora remem 
bered. 

“I don’t hear a thing, Nan. We'd 
better look.” 

Peering in the kitchen window they 
saw Peter, his chubby fists full of 
something white. There were two big 
boxes beside him. Their contents were 
dumped in little white mounds all over 
the kitchen floor. 

“Soap powder!” wailed Flora. “I 
knew I shouldn't have come outsid: 

“Let’s clean it up, quick!” said Nan 
“Tl help.” 

The girls found brooms and a dust 
pan. Soon the floor was clear of soap 
powder. But Flora wasn't satished 
Mother always mops right after sh 
sweeps. I think we should toc I 
wont take long, and it will make my 
conscience fe el bett I = 

Flora got a pail of hot water and a 
sponge mop. But after spreading water 
all over the floor she knew something 
was wrong. A sea of billowy, foamy 
suds appeared There were soapsuds 
under the table, the sink, the stove 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


January—March of Dimes 
Month. 
Jan. 1—New Year's Day; 


TTT 


Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

Jan. 6—Feast of the Epiph- 
any. 


Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Day. 

Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin's 
Birthday. 

Jan. 19—Birthday of Robert 
E. Lee. 


Jan. 24— First Boy Scout 
troop organized in Eng- 
land in 1908 by Lord 
Baden-Powell. 
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Me 


and the chairs. The more they mopped 
the foamier everything was! 

“My goodness!” said Nan. “What 
kind of soap did Petie spill?” 

Flora found the box and read the 
label. “Concentrated soap! Use in 
hard water only. One tablespoon per 
gallon of water.” 

“We're in a lather,” giggled Nan 
“and we better think of something 
quick!” 

“Let’s start with new mops and 
clean water—” 

“And a good stiff broom,” added 
Nan. “We'll sweep these suds right out 
the door.” 

Both girls rolled up their sleeves 
ind started in. Flora found some old 
rags and Mother's old string mop 





When both girls had swept and mopped 
and rinsed until their hands were red 
and their backs were aching—the job 
was finished! And not a minute too 
soon! Mother stepped over the thresh- 
old into a shining kitchen. 

“Why. you darling!” said Mother. 
noticing the stack of snowy diapers 
all folded, Peter's empty dish, and 
best of all, the spotless kitchen. “I 
won't even have to have Hannah com: 
tomorrow and clean for me! I think 
this deserves a reward,” she said hand- 
ing each girl a dollar bill 

“No. thanks,” said Nan, looking 
guilty, “I’m a culprit.” 

“We didn’t mean to—it was an acci 
dent. If you look out the door you 
can still see the soapsuds,” said Flora 
“T wasn’t going to tell you, but we 
didn’t get them all hosed off.” 

Finally Nan burst into viggles and 
so did Flora and the whole story came 
tumbling out 

“T still think you did a good job,” 
protested Mother. “Peter is no angel 
Remember when he squeezed a half 
tube ot shaving crean on the bath 
room walls? No, you take your pay 
and something e!se, Flora.” 

Flora’s heart beat fast at what she 
hoped Mother would say 

You can write Aunt Kate that we'd 
be glad to bring you up this summer 
for@ visit, and you can come home by 
yourself. You're a big girl now!” 


Crosspatch 
Continued from page 45 


Then, Mary Jane, you must smile 
big smile to show the parents that we 
ire really glad to have thy m P 

Friday afternoon at one thirty right 
on the dot, Mary Jane stood at het 
post. She was dressed in her best. Het 
ylack braids were smooth and shiny 
Her shoes were cleaned and polished 
But Mary Jane was frowning. It 
seemed like a hard job to smile, but 
Miss Adams had said to smile and 
she'd smile if killed her! 

Here came tl first two guests 
Mary Jane stood up stiff and straight 
Good afternoon,” she said Thank 
you for coming Here is your pro 
gram. She handed each of the ladies 

program and smiled stiffly The 
ladies smiled back and Mary Jane 

It a little bit better 

It wasn’t lone before she found 
smiling was much easier. She really 
looked forward to say ng Thank you” 
too, for then the mothers and fathers 
ill smiled at her. She liked that very 
much. By the time her mother and 
father and grandma arrived, Mary Jane 
was smiling all over her freckled face 
Her mother could hardly believe her 
eyes. Her father stood and stared until 
the person in line behind him gave a 
little shove. 

Grandma had f 
and didn’t even recognize her grand 
daughter. When they were settled in 
their chairs, she whisper red, “Where is 
Mary Jane? I thought she was to be 
at the door.” 

“That was Mary Jane at the door,” 
Mother whispered back 

“That girl with the big smile who 
said ‘Thank you 
surprised that she spoke right out loud 
instead of whisp 

Fifty-four peo; 
gram that afternoon. By the time 


wreotten her glasses 


Grandma was so 


came to the pro- 


everyone was seated, Mary Jane had 
smiled fifty-four nes. She had re- 
ceived fifty-four s in return, too 


She felt very happy. She took het 
seat with the ch 
sing a song of w me. She smiled a 


s that was going to 
broad smile at her classmates and Miss 
Adams. Everyone of them smiled back 
at her. Smiles ar tching. Mary Jane 
had learned to smile by smiling, and 


she liked it. 
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The Bild of Right 
Ghe Cvushlbili 4é 


Sir SV cctuvule 4é of Siuhifi pile 460% 


As a teacher who enjoys being able to give your cla 


that ‘something extra’ that makes learning fun, you'll want 
to have these three authentic-looking, classroom-size, parc! 
ment replicas of our Nation’s most famous documents. Not 
only are they ideal for instructional purposes, but they make 
attractive wall pieces for your homeroom, 

To obtain all three, just ask your students to col! 
150 outer wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum 


send the w rappers to us. That’s all there is to it! 





SEND THIS COUPON 
Frank H. Fleer, ¢ orp., Dept. \-34, Phil delphia tl, Pa 
Check one: 


| enclose 150 outer wrappers fron Please send more 


Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum for iformation, 


three historical document 


State 





FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM—Full-color, 16 mm. film, exp ' 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant’ in 
Philadelphia actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A 
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Feeding Our Winter Birds died or does not ! All Kinds of Time 
' child. A t } 

i P 14 \ , ‘ ’ eal Continued from page 26) 

r perhay Christian Huygens, an astronom: 

racu f Holland, made a « k with 

| ' work i ! t Later, when the 

1S ve. ci we t en ser 

! I I K ¢ bine 

ed t ranal her ¢ r 


By a pupil from England 


Art Teacher 


MARIAN B. TUTHILI 


Rochester, New York 


e to America t« ve tor six 
c ' 
months with my sister so | 


ett Eng and in June. It took 








» week to reach my destina 
tion in R heste N_Y 
Here spent th ymmer 

and my ter got y visa re 

newed that ould go ? 
a schoo! n America at- 
tended the eighth grade at 
1 wa t n asta towr Beniamin Franklin H gh Schox One aay 
Ipswich, England. N ne in my tamily my art teacher, Miss Tuth told us 
jraw paint Yet was very there was going t be an art exhibition 
ted swing, in spit f which ould enter decided since it 

th t that the results of my was winter | would paint an outd 
w hideou t | scene. Each night as | went home trom 
? t wand kept n draw r noticed the different th ngs that 
| y f tor and made snowy weather interesting 
5 began to appea y painting From these observations got my 
P ’ ; t+ in which. ¢ Jeas | the painting * was shown in 
3rea won a tre schola the exhibition, where the art editor of 
r ' ) t h n Ipswich THE NSTRUCTOR saw it and asked te 
» year and a halt er Juce it here in this issue 
15¢ y mother decided ¢ end CAROLE LEGGETI 
( 
\f f rs 
( N R Nt \ 
I ler 
} ( 


My Daddy's Work 


if , MODERN CLOCKS 


t 
CULM Li) f . ’ L 
»«) WHS , 
\ \ \ i r 
\\ 
( " i} ] 
S . , 


OTHER TOPICS FOR STUDY 


Time Zones of the Earth 
k ' Meaning of ’ f 


( nie h 
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PHI 


9. Reasons for mations adopting 
standard time. 
3. Number of world-wide time 
zones, 
+. International Date Lin 
5. Number, name, and location of 
U.S. time zones 
6. Width of zones in degrees 
7. Methods of keeping standard 
me between zones: Western Union, 
I tilroads North Platt ind Dodge 


City), telephone signal in some cities 


Reasons for variations of time 
thin a zone daylight savins bor 


lerline areas 


ACTIVITIES 


Field trips to see a 24-hour 


( ck: a sundial; unusual clocks at 


I jewelers radi station here 
exact time sched re followed 
( tr I ndial with com- 
’ non triped candle 
ter clock dglass 
limin rious « room activi- 
t vith a st p watcl 
+. Viewing films and f ! I 
lated to time and clocks 


Language Arts 


Oral and written expression used 
frequently in d ns, interviews 
! rts, and st s 

\ yulary reased through re 

n ma tO] ind from re id 
I nd listenu tories d poems 

Abbreviat were mn d 
A.M., P.M ALI I 
Art and Handwork 

tebook covers we! designed 

tal 1 ( KS Wel ] ide 

r painted yctures for a movi 
P { I vere created 
Music 

Songs 1} S ornu 

1 evenin 1 the stars | ved en 
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CULMINATION 
We had i public and a private 


pudli there was in exhibition of 
pupil notebooks pictures ~ various 
wa of tellin time models of sun- 
dials. hourglass. and so on, and three- 


dimensional posters 
In private, a_ test helped pupils 
realize how much they had learned 
bout time, and gave the teacher 
chance to correct any misunderstand 
\“ cn thetr nswers res 
Continued on page 89) 
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“You Can Extend the Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials 
into More Curriculum Areas... . .” 


IRENE F. CYPHER, Special Editor 








SUPPLEMENT 








....+ Yes, you can! Let me show you how even a change 
in emphasis can extend your viewpoint. 






What are you doing with audio-visual materials? Now, 
say, “What are you doing with audio-visual materials?” See 
what I mean? Those of us who are working to improve 
instruction, must ask ourselves the question with emphasis 
on both words. What are you doing with audio-visual 
materials ? 












The answer must be given by you, as a teacher, in terms 
of doing. Modern materials are only available to the extent 
that they help pupils. Someone has to evaluate them and 
select those that fit specific curriculum areas or age-level 
needs. Actually, that is why these materials have such a 
rich potential, for they can be made to serve many pur- 
poses if the proper things are done to them. 













A unique approach to the study of poetry 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE 
OF PAUL REVERE 


a new Coronet film for grades 4-8 


Let’s look at the possibilities for making better use of 
globes. The globe that most people think of immediately is 
that jong-familiar political or physical globe. Now it is 
possible to secure globes on which one may draw, paint, or 
color; globes with absolutely no indication of place names 


or boundary lines; globes of transparent plastic that per- 
mits one to see what is “down under”; globes that provide 
a basis on which to do creative thinking about geographical 
data. Have you used these newer types of globes to give 


This new film combines all the excitement 
and drama of the most famous ride in 
American history with a vivid reading of 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘’Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


A spirited re-enactment, filmed at the 


into what happened more than one hun- 
dred and eighty years ago. By combin- 
ing poetry and history, the film helps 
pupils understand that much of our 
literature springs from stirring national 
deeds and ideals. 

















original sites, The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere reccptures Longfellow’s inter- 
pretation of the events of that historic 
night. It also develops appreciation of 
the literature which today breathes life 


Other new Coronet films in color or black-and-white: 
What Do We See in the Sky? (one reel) Grades 1-3. This film directs children 
to observation of what they see in the sky—the sun, stars, clouds, planets, moon, 
and the Milky Way 
Mother Goose Rhymes: Background for Reading and Expression 
(one reel) Grades Kindergarten-2. A trip to Mother Goose Land (Storytown, U.S.A.) 
brings to life a host of beloved nursery rhyme characters—and starts pupils thinking 
imaginatively about their reading 
Let’s Be Clean and Neat (one reel) Grades 3-7. This demonstration of how 
cleanliness and neatness contribute to better living helps to deveiop responsibility 
and to motivate cleanliness and good grooming. 

The Frog Princess ('2 reel) Grades Kindergarten-2. This language arts film in 
animation is set in a quaint Fairyland where a wicked magician, a prince and a 
princess play parts in an enchanting story. 


CORONET FILMS 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 
CORONET BUILDING, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


added interest to your social-studies work? I a Rae ile aw te 
black-and-white, The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere is one reel (1 1minutes) in 


length 


Now take another instance: imagine the wonder and 
amazement of a child when, after looking at pictures in 
books, he first sees an actual cow, or horse, or pig. Not only 
are there great size differences, but a perspective is lack- 
ing. A motion picture, filmstrip, or visit to a dairy can 
bridge the gap between a small, book-size picture of an 
animal and the actual size of the creature. Are you pro- 
viding bridges for your pupils? 

What about language teaching? This is a three-sided con- 
sideration: native-born pupils must learn to use correct 
English; foreign-born pupils must learn to speak English; 
native-born pupils need to learn a foreign language. I re- 
cently observed a third grade holding a rapid-fire conver- 
sation in Spanish. Records, tapes, films, and pictures pro- 
vided words and proper pronunciation. Is your language 


program benefiting from the use of AV materials? 
Write for preview ... 

If you are considering purchase of these new Coronet films, use the coupon fo re- 
ceive preview prints without charge; or, if you are interested in rental, send for a 
list of libraries from which you may rent Coronet films. 


Of course, there is always the question of problem solv- 
ing. How can we best prepare pupils so that they may take 
the multiplicity of things acquired in the various subject 











‘ : em to the solving of real problems? Here r 1 
areas and apply th m te th sol ing of r al 5 é | CORONET FILMS 
motion pictures, slides, television, recordings can provide | Dept. 1-158, Coronet Building 
vicarious experiences; can reproduce dramatic moments; 5 Cheapo eae — oe ee | 
‘ “ft , re le b Please send me without obligation preview prints of the films | have checked below. 
ean bring us in touch with world affairs; can relate cold : } ill Gay celan ampertation charene. 
facts to real life. Are such materials helping you to stim- (Please do not check if interested in rental only.) | 
ulate pupils to learn, and to acquire the ability to stand on | [1] The Midnight Rideset Paul Revere [J Please send me a copy of your | 
their feet and face up to problems of all kinds? [] What Do We See in the Sky? latest catalogue and supplement | 
| a describing more than 750 CORONET | 
. _ . . ° . [] Mother Goose Rhymes il ' , ee 
A bit of all this is woven into the articles in this sup- | > hash ie Giemn ond Bees eg wor Legge sd | 
" . ° . ‘ the libraries trom which they may 
plement. Each account is a tile—the sum total a mosaic or ; () The Frog Princess be rented. ; 
picture of what some teachers are doing to extend their |” Nome ; ae aa 
use of audio-visual materials. What are you doing to extend School or Orgonization ae — ee 
. > , ‘ ? . 

the range of your program! SS blind ot.tdooten cone 
| City —_— ____._Zone State 
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You Can't Begin 
Too Young 


Ysing AV in the Kindergarten 


EDITH B. GOLDBERG 


Kindergarten Teacher, School No. 6, 
Buffalo, New York 


PARENT asks, “What is my 
child taught in’ kinder- 
garten? How is he taught? 
Isn't it all ‘just play’?” 

Many thoughtful parents have 
considered these questions and 
often admitted to a lack of clear 
understanding concerning how 
their child will profit by spend- 
ing a year in kindergarten. These 
questions do not normally arise 
when a child is in first grade and 
learning to read and write, as 
these are specific, measurable, 
academic achievements. But the 
accomplishments of a year in kin- 
dergarten are intangible, dealing 
with broad, immeasurable as- 
pects of growth, development, 
and maturation—all of which are 
invaluable but difficult to see. 


A 


WHAT? 

What do specialists in early 
childhood education consider im- 
portant that a five-year-old child 
in kindergarten be taught? The 
teachers of kindergarten  pu- 
pils are concerned with the so- 
cial, physical, and personality de- 
velopment of the young child. 
They believe it is important that 
he acquire a growing sense of 
responsibility, both as an individ- 
ual and as a member of a group. 














oa 


In kindergarten he is taught to 
adjust to the presenc® of many 
other children, to récognize the 
rights of others, to wait for turns, 
to listen while others are speak- 
ing, to share the toys, to practice 
small courtesies, and to establish 
friendly relations with the other 
children. 

He is encouraged to acquire 
habits of neatness and order in 
the care of “his” room and to cul- 
tivate a sense of pride in its ap- 
pearance. He is taught to care 
for the materials with which he 
works, while he acquires increas- 
ing skill in their handling and 
use. 

The kindergarten child is made 
aware of safety and health prac- 
He is guided toward en- 
music, stories, 


tices. 
joyment of good 
and poems, and encouraged to 
express himself verbally with 
spontaneity and confidence. He 
is helped to develop independ- 
ence in attending to his physical 
needs, in dressing and in caring 
for his wraps. 

Opportunities are provided for 
the widening of the horizons of 
his experience through walks, 
field trips, films and filmstrips, 
care of pets, observances of holi- 
day and seasonal changes, and 


appreciated. 








numerous other kindergarten ac- 
tivities. These experiences en- 
large his vocabulary and make 
words meaningful, thus paving 
the way for the later develop- 
ment of reading skills. 


How? 


Having decided that these are 
legitimate, desirable goals of kin- 
dergarten education and answer 
the query, “What is he taught?” 
let us proceed to the question, 
“How is he taught?” 

How can we, as educetors, most 
effectively guide the young child 
to this social awareness and grow- 
ing sense of responsibility, to the 
formation of habits of neatness, 
order, and self-reliance, to the 
acquiring of manipulative skill in 
the handling of materials, and to 
a realization of the importance of 
observing safety and health prac- 
tices? How can we best teach 
him what we, as educators, have 
decided to be important for him 
to learn? 

One approach to the. teaching 
of these basic concepts of indi- 
vidual and group behavior is 
through the use of audio-visual 
techniques. The kindergarten 
children of School 6 in Buffalo, 
New York, have been cooperative 
and enthusiastic subjects of an 
experiment in the teaching of 
some of these aspects of kinder- 
garten education. Through the 
media of photography and tape 
recording, they have learned 
many important lessons, with an 
economy of effort and a minimiz- 
ing of verbal repetition on the 
part of the teacher. 

A tape recorder, 35-millimeter 
camera equipped with flash bulbs 


A helping hand when putting on @ coat is always 
Darryl! and Paul are being very 
helpful this morning. + They are sweeping the 
sand, They know we like to keep the’floor clean, 





and film for color transparencies 


were used, Three series of pic- 
tures were taken, each portraying 
children engaged in typical kin- 
dergarten activities. The pictures 
were planned carefully, to illus- 
trate and reinforce some aspect 
of behavior previously discussed. 
Each represented a specific lesson 
to be learned. \ tape-recorded 
commentary in a male voice, de- 
scribing what the pupils were do- 
ing and commending them upon 
their helpfulness and exemplary 
performance, was synchronized 
with the slides. 

The first set of slides, entitled 
“Little Lessons in Housekeep- 
ing,” stressed the care of the 
room and the use and care of ma- 
terials. Included in this 
were pictures of children portyay- 
ing various situations —sweeping 
the sand that has fallen on the 
floor from the sand box: washing 
a table; dusting a chair; screwing 
the top on the paste jar tightly 
(to prevent paste from drying 
out); painting a picture at an 
easel, showing the brush touch- 
ing the edge of the glass, so the 
paint is dripping in the glass (to 
prevent paint from running down 
on the paper); building a garage 
for a truck (to suggest planning 
when building and to discourage 
aimless scattering of blocks); 
washing hands at the sink before 
reading a book (because “Only 
clean hands handle books”); 
hanging a coat in the locker. 

The second set of slides was en- 
titled “Little Lessons in Courte- 
sy” and consisted of children 
passing a pair of scissors; ex- 
tending the handle to the receiv- 
er; waiting in line (See next page) 


series 
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“it is natural to learn by seeing and hearing,” 
say W. A. Wittich and C. F. Schuller 


““. . . pupil interest is enhanced because the 

sound film is a realistic way of learning, like that 

used in out-of-school situations. We are con- 
© scious of our everyday environment because we 
observe it through sight, sound and mind. A 
' good teaching film is interesting because it pre- 
sents information in a realistic manner. It is 
natural to learn by seeing and hearing.” — 
<> Wittich, W. A. and Schuller, C. F., Audio-Visual 
Materials, 2nd edition, New York, Harper, 1957. 






Victor's new color-coded 
threading makes it 
so easy to operate 


Victor sound 
is clear 
os a bell 


Hi-Lite 
Optical system 
throws 
more light 
Sofety film trips on screen 
prevent 


damage to film 





How \|()]()k sorves 


MAJOR A-V PROBLEMS 


Today’s Victor Sound Projectors reflect nearly half a cen- 
tury’s experience in solving the audio-visual problems of 
teachers and educationalists. For example, Victor has simpli- 
fied film threading by developing the new Color-Coded 
threading path with only three spots to thread. The problem 
of showing films in hard-to-darken rooms has been met by 
Victor through the Hi-Lite optical system and Mark II 
shutter which increase screen brightness by 38 per cent. Film 
damage is overcome by Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Film 
Trips which detect trouble spots and automatically stop the 
projector before harm is done. So rugged and trouble-free, 
Victors run for years with only routine maintenance. Stand- 
ard features include reverse, still picture clutch, power re- 
wind, and a softly illuminated control panel. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 








\ ICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION + EST. 1910 


A DIVISION OF KALART 


Producers of precision photographic equipment 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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“Watch me, Joan," 
says Lucille. “I'll show 
you the safe way to 
carry a chair.” 

“A good safety first 
ideal” says Joan. 


You Can't Begin Too Young 


Continued from preceding page ) 


for a drink at the fountain (to 
discourage pushing, shoving, and 
crowding); helping each other 
tie shoes; sitting behind the oth- 
ers when you come last; covering 
a sneeze with a handkerchief; a 
boy holding a chair for a girl to 
be seated at a play dinner table; 
correct handling of silverware; 
the girl wiping her mouth with a 
napkin when she has finished eat- 
ing; two children conversing over 
toy telephones (to encourage po- 
lite telephone conversation); a 
group of children listening po- 
litely while another child tells an 
original story. 

Ihe third set of slides was 
called, “Little Lessons in Safety.” 
The group was comprised of pic- 
tures of children demonstrating 
safety precautions—keeping to 
the right (children are on a stair- 
case, one group going up on one 
side and another coming down on 
the other side, in line) ; carrying 
a chair directly in front and low 
enough so the child can see where 
he is going; making stop and go 
signs (circles of red and green 
construction paper stapled on 
slats); walking to the corner be- 
fore crossing the street; obeying 
the school traffic guard as she 
directs girls and boys crossing 
the streets; refraining from run- 
ning into the street from between 
parked cars. 

Frequently children who have 
had some difficulty in adjusting 
to the particular situation in 
question were chosen as models, 
with remarkably good results. 
For example, a child who was ha- 
bitually careless in the use of 
paint was selected to pose for the 
picture showing how to let excess 
paint drip into the glass, so it 
would not run on the paper. The 
commentator on the recording 
praised her highly for her care 
in the handling of the brush. and 
called her “a fine painter” be- 
cause she was so careful. In the 
showing of the slides, the child 
saw herself using the brush cor- 
rectly, swelled with pride at the 
praise she received on the “sound 
track,” and thereafter handled 
her brush with care. She had 


been taught how in a somewhat 
subtle, but effective, manner. 

It seems to be inherent in the 
nature of the human animal, 
whether at five or fifty, to re- 
spond favorably to appreciation 
and praise. We put forth our best 
efforts when we know that they 
will evoke approval and recogni- 
tion from those whose opinions 
we value. The science of seman- 
tics tells us that naming a thing 
makes it so. Portray a child on 
the screen (for all to see) per- 
forming some clean-up job in the 
kindergarten room, such as wash- 
ing a table or sweeping the floor; 
praise him (for all to hear) for 
his helpfulness; call him a “fine 
housekeeper”—and miraculously 
he becomes one. This technique, 
as demonstrated in this experi- 
ment, appears to be an excellent 
device for child training. 

Kindergarten teachers wishing 
to undertake a similar project 
need be equipped only with an 
inexpensive 35-millimeter cam- 
era, a roll of color film, flash 
bulbs, and a tape recorder. Daily 
observation of the children will 
reveal what specific lessons of 
social behavior need to be 
stressed and pictures planned ac- 
cordingly. The pictures may be 
deliberately posed with the chil- 
dren selected for models those 
most in need of learning that 
particular lesson. 

Teachers will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the success and effective- 
ness of the experiment and will 
feel it well worth the effort when 
they observe the keen interest of 
the children at every showing of 
the slides and the hoped-for 
carry-over into their behavior. 

Above all, teachers will feel 
that they have successfully “put 
across” to children, in a vivid, 
dynamic manner, basic principles 
of learning to live together. 

Finally, a showing to the par- 
ents of these slides with their 
tape-recorded commentary will 
not only delight them, but will 
supply effective answers to their 
questions, “What is my child 
taught in kindergarten” and 
“How is he taught?” 























The moon looks like this @ telesc 
pape pty ade Levy ache pune 


Other stars look tiny because th 
farther eway 


Now! For only *5... take your class 


FROM SPUTNIK 10 THE MOON! 


The ai sky if 
less than 200: 
miles high. 
The sky wf} 


space may 


have no end. 
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eally not & star. It is a 
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New SVE filmstrip for grades 2 through 8 motivates study of the International Geophysical Year 
... discusses elementary astronomy, gives data on space travel ! 


Sternig, Science Consultant, Glencoe, Ill. 
Public Schools; Instructor in Science 
Methods Courses, Northwestern University 
and Lake Forest College. 


New 52-frame full-color filmstrip, “The Sky 
Above Our Earth," uses clear, simple terms 
in presenting this fascinating subject for 
elementary students. Prepared by John 


The “Columbus” of 1992 is already born. He may be in 
your classroom. Are you helping him to wonder? To ask? 
To find out? The Space Age is starting now! 


®@ Introduces basic ideas about the satellite 
program! 


®@ Do you need up-dated facts about current 
scientific developments? 
© What's beyond the earth? . Serves as motivation for other 1.G.Y. 
studies! 
@® Presents the elementary astronomical 
setting for understanding space travel! 


© 1.G.Y. explores the earth, the air above, 
the space beyond! 






ociety For Visual Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, inc., Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 





“SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS''—A Complete 


Sound. Complete set of 6 color filmstrips, No 





study program with this complete filmstrip set Titles include 


The World 


of Living Things; Our Home, the Earth; The Sky Above Our Earth; Machines 
and Tools to Help Us Work; Magnetism and Electricity; 


Light, Heat and 


] 
Set! Broaden your science | 
| 
A425-S, $27.50 postpaid. | 
' 

j 





Send coupon and only *5” today! 


~ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


' 
' : . . ' 
’ Society For Visual Education, Inc. « ) ! 
} 1345 West Diversey, Chicago 14, Illinois 1 
' ' 
‘ Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check () money order (] in the amount of ; 
! 
i 3 for the following postpaid material ; 
' 
' Filmstrip(s) No. A425-3, at $5.00 each. "The Sky Above Our : 
4 Earth,'' telling about space travel and |.G.Y i 
' 
: Filmstrip set(s) No. A425-S, at $27.50 per set Science for i 
' Beginners."' ( The Sky Above Our Earth cluded this set.) : 
' 
. Name ; 
i 
; School Grade : 
' ' 
' Address H 
' 
' 
4 City Zone state ‘ 
' 
' 
’ Your Title 7 ; 
' 
neenecunesen sasced 
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e Easiest to use 
e Weighs only 281 
e Costs !/3 less 


You can now have a 16 mm. sound 
movie projec tor of professional 
quality for your classroom at a 
cost made possible only by volume 


production 
New safety film trips save film 


Threading and operation are so 
simple that even young yupils can 
run the Movie-Mite with no pos- 
sibility of damaging film. You get 
a brilliant picture with hi-fidelity 
sound —sufficient for showing to 
groups as large as 500 people 

In one convenient carrying case, 
you get projector, take-up reel, 
enclosed speaker with extension 
cord, built-in box for spare lamp 


and tools. 


MOVIE-MITE 
1prt~emMe 


* 
Ly 
. 
% 
- 
H 


FREE 
TRIAL for Schools 


See for yourself on a side-by-side basis! 
Your franchised Movie-Mite dealer will 
arrange for demonstration. Write now. 


The HARWALD Co. 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill 
Phone DAvis 8-7070 








AV Activities Help 
Better Rea 


coop teacher of reading is an avid supporter of 
A a good audio-visual program! Let me illus- 
trate this point. “Lady and the Black Dog” is a 
story in the third-grade text, New Streets and 
Roads (Scott, Foresman). It concerns Nick's pup- 
py. Lady, who thought her shadow was another 
dog. Let's take this story as a “for instance” and 
trv to show practical ways ol using audio-visual 
materials in reading. 

Most reading lessons are five- or six-step af- 
fairs—preparation and/or motivation: directed 
silent reading: comprehension development; word- 
analysis activities: oral reading: and culmination. 
Taking “Lady and the Black Dog” as a typical 
story taught by an AV-oriented teacher, the fol- 
lowing materials and devices might be used. Ob- 
viously not all the suggestions would be included 
within a single lesson; they are presented here for 
illustrative purposes only. 


Preparation and Motivation 


This being the initial story in the “Animals in 
flown and Country” section of the reader, some 
general preparation for reading the section should 
be given l “Ing flat pictures of the animals to be 
met is a popular introductory technique. Making 
three-dimensional papier-mache animals is another 
way of motivating the unit. Too, in developing 
readiness for animal stories, the filmstrips Animal 
Stories (Jam Handy), and Animal Friends ( Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica Films) or the films Frank 
and His Dog (EBF) and Our Animal Neighbors 
(Coronet), are recommended. 

\ field trip to a zoo or a nearby animal farm 
would provide excellent general enthusiasm for the 
stories to follow. If a vamec warden ora represen- 
tative of the SPCA could bring some live speci- 
mens to the classroom, the interest aroused might 
be even greater. 

The motivation for “Lady and the Black Dog” 
should also include vot abulary readiness. There 
are ten new words introduced in this story, and 
some must be presented prior to the guided silent 
reading. These words will probably be written in 
phrases or sentences on the chalkboard. However. 
a chart of sentences or flash cards grouped into 
sentences are other ways of visualizing them. 
Teachers are cautioned to finish writing the sen- 
tences before the children read them. If writing 
and reading are done simultaneously, there is a 
tendency to encourage word-by-word reading. 
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Miss Helen Mihalski uses a flannel board to teach word 
syllabication. Oak tag mounted on sandpaper sticks 
to the surface but can be removed and later reused 


lo Jnswre 


ing 


Silent Reading and Comprehension Check 


The silent reading is followed usually by oral dis- 
cussion. The teacher, using a variety of questions. 
attempts to teach comprehension skills as well 
as to review content. Besides the usual question- 
answer technique, these skills can be built also 
through the use of the illustrations. For example. 
there are three pictures with this story. The chil- 
dren can identify the main idea of the page from 
its picture and see how these main ideas form the 
story s basic outline. 

Since the “black dog” was a shadow, it may be 
necessary at this point to give further explanation 
of that concept. The use of a part of the film The 
Big Sun and Our Earth (Coronet) will illustrate 
and clarify the idea. To illustrate further the 
shadow concept, the teacher may place an object 
on her desk and shine a flashlight on it at different 
angles. Because the shadow is involved in the 
“punch line,” it is better to wait until this point in 
the lesson to discuss the principle behind Ladys 
dilemma. 


Word Analysis 


At the 3-1 level, the teacher is usually concerned 
with syllabication. When rules. See next pa 


MARY E. McCOLLUM 


Reading Supervisor, Pub Schools 
rk 


Farmingdale, New Y 


The reading supervisor confers frequently with a classroom 
teacher to select AV materials for her reading groups. 











K. and other wortds, too! 


See EBF's 


“A Trip to the Moon", in color - 16 minutes. 


EBF’s GREATEST YEAR... (6) 2 SUPERB NEW 
Encyclepoedia Bitlannica Fils 


The year just passed has | 


peen 


greatest ever. More EBFilms were 


purchased — more EBFilm libraries started and more EBFilms rented 


from the great state and university libraries than ever before. 


EBF production units, both here and abroad, using advanced and costly new 
photographic techniques, have achieved the production of 62 of the finest 


classroom films ever 
than 300 of the most widely 


all major areas of the curriculum. 


EBFilms will continue to dedicate 


produced 


EBFilms have been correlated with more 
extbooks of the major publishers, in 
efforts towards the wider use of 


classroom films and to set even higher standards for their production. 





@ ArT 
History of Western Art 
How to Make A Simple Loom & Weave 
How to Make A Starch Painting 
Pointing Shadows 
Painting With Calligraphy 


@ THE ANIMAL WORLD 


Animals of the Indian Jungle 

Beach and Sea Animals 

Big Animals of Africa 

Bird Homes 

Form Animals (2nd ed.) 

The Frog (2nd ed.) 

Insect Life Cycle: The Periodical Cicada 
Protozoa 


@ ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


American Indians of Today 
The Food Store 

Indiah Family of Long Ago 
indians of Early America 
A Visit to the Waterworks 


@ GEOGRAPHY 


The Amazon (People & Resources 
of Northern Brazil) 
ArGentina (2nd ed.) 
Brazil — People of the Highlands 
Burma, People of the River 
Canada: The Atlantic Provinces 
Canada: The Industrial Provinces 
Germany: People of the Industria! West 
india (Customs in the Village) 
India: Introduction to Its History 
Malaya, Land of Tin & Rubber 
People of the Netherlands 
Thailand, Land of Rice 


@ GUIDANCE 
Should | Go To College? 


@ HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Dress for Health 
Safety on Our School Bus 


EBFilms ... for each curriculum area 





HUMAN BIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Work of the Blood 


LITERATURE AND 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Chaucer's England 
People of a City 


THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


Minerals and Rocks 
Ocean Tides (Bay of Fundy) 
A Trip to the Moon 


THE PLANT WORLD 


Growth of Seeds 

Learning About Leaves 

Roots of Plants (2nd ed.) 

Why Foods Spoil Molds—Yeasts—Bacteria) 


PRIMARY SCIENCE—LANGUAGE ARTS 


Animals in Autumn 

Children in Spring 

Children in Summer 

Children in Winter 

Dolls of Many Lands 

Learning About Flowers 
Monkey Who Would Be King - 
Mother Rabbit's Family 

Mrs. and Mr. Peacock 

Robin Redbreast (2nd ed.) 
Sea Adventures of Sandy the Snail 


U.S. HISTORY 
Boy of Early Virginia: 
The True Story of Tom Savage 
Jamestown: The First English Settiement 
on America 
The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 
World War | (A Documentary 
on the Role of the U.S.) 


WORLD HISTORY 


Leonardo da Vinci (Giant of the Renaissance) 
Development of Transportation 

The Renaissonce 

Sir Francis Drake 


INDIANS OF EARLY AMERICA — middle 


social studies — color, 22 minutes 


3% 4 


hygiene — color, 10 minutes 






grades 


DRESS FOR HEALTH — primary grades health and 








/ 


i 


s 


om eaee oe = 


ANIMALS IN AUTUMN — primary and 
grades science — color, 11 minutes 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, Inc 


middl 


Dept. 1-158, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Iilinois 


Gentlen f send rf f ERE 


SOROS. .cccccccarccccecsccesccesccccocsecoceces , 


GEEEn ocecccecctcccdcccoccesccecccocecosocceces . 


Bee. eccepqnesccesenennsceoncerce . State 
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Cpting Comes ! 


5 Filmstrips in Color 
103 Lighted Pictures 


:. = For Primary Grades 
@ Science 

@ Nature Study 
@ Social Studies 







A 1. Birds in Spring 

Ly . Animals in Spring 
i : 

“Ng . Insects in Spring 


2 

3 

4. Plants in Spring 
5. People in Spring 
Complete series: $24.50 


Individual filmstrips: $4.95 


Je YAM HANDY C:yenspation 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 











Ohe KEYSTONE 


Overhead Projector 





is Really a 


MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
Projector 











| | Da | ctor—the ler ystem concentrates the ght 
er a relatively small area, so that clear, brilliant projection is attained, 
It mall and light—less than 20 pounds. Versatile and efficient. 
Our Local Representative Will Demonstrate Upon Request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids 
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eee Better Reading (Continued from preceding page) 


or tendencies, for dividing words 
are taught, it is often well to 
write the rule on the board. Lat- 
er it should be transferred to a 
chart where words which follow 
this rule may be added. Here the 
teacher may use the flannel board 
to advantage. The word “seam- 
for example, may be writ- 
card, the card 
and “p,” the 


per,” 
ten on a 3” x 2” 
cut between the “m” 
pieces mounted on 
and then placed on the flannel 
board. The actual syllable divi- 
sion is thus clearly shown. Other 


sandpaper, 


devices, such as word wheels and 
card matching, also review known 
skills of Specific 
filmstrips been prepared 
for use in this area. If the basal 
text is accompanied by filmstrips 
or films which illustrate unlock- 
ing words, they might be used ap- 
It may 


syllabication. 
have 


propriately at this time. 
be emphasized, how- 


ever, that the best 
review materials for 
word analysis are 


undoubtedly the ones 
which the teacher 
makes herself. 

After the story has 
been read and 
tered,” many teachers 
wish to check on the 
vocabulary control. 
Have the words intro- 
duced in the motiva- 
tion absorbed, 
and will they 
whe n 


mas- 


been 
be rec- 
ognized taken 
from context? Here 
the use of the tachis- 
toscope ts often help- 
ful. Your handmade 
tac histoscopic slides 
the 
vocabulary in “Lady 
and the Black Dog,” 
first in phrases, and 
then in isolation, will 
show quickly all the 
words which need to 
further. 


reviewing just 


be rey iewed 


If the tachistoscope 
is not available, the 
teacher-made one—a 
flash card with an 
appropriate slit-—-should be men- 
tioned. This flash card can be 


moved in rapid fashion over the 
chart that was used in motivating 
In this phase of the 
repetition is 


the lesson. 
lesson, meaningful 
vital, and the many ways which a 
teacher can vary it is probably 
one of the chief A\ 


tions to the teaching of reading. 


contribu- 


Rereading 


The story has been presented 


and digested: now for the oral 
reading. The usual “taking parts” 
or “page-by-page reading’ can 
be motivated tremendously by the 
tape recorder. The playback of 
the recording will stimulate the 
pupil’s evaluation of his perform- 
ance and subsequently encourage 


better oral expression. 
Follow-Up 


The story has been read and 
now it is time for independent 


activities. Many schools provide 





Reading is often 
tape with previous ones, 


the basal workbooks which have 
been prepared for review and re- 
teaching. The opaque projector 
is a great aid in explaining the 
workbook requirements. The 
workbook page is placed in the 
machine. When it is flashed on 
the chalkboard, the teacher can 
work on the board while the pu- 
pils work at their seats. 

Besides the workbook, many of 
the motivation activities are good 
culminating activities, too. The 
use of the filmstrip, records (such 
as “Animal Fair.” and the 
“Sounds of Animals” from Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service), or still 
pictures can stimulate the wrap- 
up of the story. 


Addenda 


There are many audio-visual 
materials which can be 


explaining the reading 


used in 
program 


comparing one 
seen. 


recorded. By 
progress can be 


to parents. Slides can be shown 
at PTA meetings. The 
projector illustrate 
and diagrams, individual papers, 
workbook The tape 


tape an entire les- 


opaque 
can charts 
and 
recorder 
son, and thus permit the parents 
to eavesdrop ona typical reading 


pages. 


day. 
Conclusion 


There may have been a time 
when “Ope n your books to page 
12 and we will read the story 
‘Lady and the Black Dog’ aloud” 
constituted the teaching of a read- 
ing lesson. Part of the reason for 
the demise of this ty pe of instruc- 
tion, if it could be called that, is 
the increased awareness by the 
teacher of the necessity for using 
a wide variety of teaching mate- 
rials in all her classes. Solidly in 
the center of this rest audio-visual 
materials. Yes, a good teacher of 
reading is an avid supporter of a 
good AV program! 

















Children write and present thank-you 
letters after visiting a jocal industry. 


inte the C1assnoom with 


AV Materials 


W E THE teachers of today must 

educate the children en- 
trusted to us for active participa- 
tion in the world of tomorrow. To 
do this. we need to provide ade- 
quate background material upon 
which a firm understanding of 
the world and its peoples can be 
built. International cooperation 
and understanding can best be 
fostered by emphasizing the sim- 
ilarities rather than the difler- 
ences among the peoples of the 
world and by pointing out the 
contributions varying cultures 
have brought to our own. 

Discriminating use of audio- 
visual materials can do much to 
enrich instruction in the demo- 
cratic way of life. The barrier of 
space and time is lifted when, by 
way of films, filmstrips, record- 
ings, our children are transported 
about the globe to see and hear 
the peoples of the world going 
about their daily routines. 

The variety of sensory experi- 
ences is meaningful in itself since 
both interest and motivation for 
learning are readily stimulated 
by change. Children also vary in 
their individual response. Thus 
a variety of instructional meth- 
ods offers the greatest potential 
for reaching every individual. 

Young children understand best 
what is closest to them. Thus our 
live- to seven-year-olds profit most 
from materials concerning how 
workers in the fam- 
ily. school, and com- 
munity contribute to, 
and are dependent 
upon, one another. 
Within this natural 


Assistant, 
Department 
Schenectady 


OLWYN O'CONNOR 


boundary of the child’s world, we 
introduce the principles of demo- 
cratic living. 

A well balanced program in- 
cludes several media. A study of 
milk, for example, might include: 

1. The materials center’s set of 
model cows to show various 
breeds. 

2. The film, Judy Learns About 
Wilk (MeGraw-Hill). 

3. A story recording. “Peter 
Starts a Dairy Herd” (produced 
by Syracuse University Radio 
Workshop for N.Y.S. Education 
Dept.). 

1. The singing game, “Farmer 
in the Dell.” 

5. A tape recording prepared 
by class members. 

6. A field trip to a local dairy. 

An awareness of the relation- 
ships of people to each other as 
well as the contributions of the 
animal and plant world is devel- 
oped in such a study, 

As children grow older their 
perspective widens and they are 
better able to understand what is 
farther away in both time and 
space. Seven- to nine-year-old 
children are ready to gain con- 
cepts of ways in which geography 
modifies our way of life. of how 
communication and travel have 
developed through science and 
invention, 

\ popular project at this level 
is the preparation of a class fam- 
ily tree showing what 
lands and cultures 
are represented. If 
all the projects grow- 
ing out of this study 
are (Se é next page) 


Audio-Visual 
Public Schools, 
New York 














"Skimpy and a Good Breakfast” 
c New Full-Color Filmstrip 
for Primary Grades 


In line with classroom teachers’ increasing interest in the 
use of filmstrips as an effective teaching tool, the Cereal 
Institute, Inc. is pleased to announce the availability of 
a new, full-color, 37-frame filmstrip titled, “Skimpy and 


a Good Breakfast.” 


Filmstrip Based on 
Classroom Research 





A program of intensive research in primary grade class- 
rooms in many communities, testing first with story- 
boards and later with 2” x 2” slides, has resulted in a 
health and nutrition teaching aid that is being enthus- 


iastically received by educators. 


Puppets Tell Story 


One line captions with simple words from the primary 
child’s own vocabulary are used in “Skimpy and a Good 
Breakfast.”’ Points for class discussion are introduced as 
questions on “‘discussion frames” where research indi- 
cated the need for them. Follow-up classroom activities 


in health and nutrition are suggested in the story. 


Availability of New Filmstrip 


Prints of “Skimpy and a Good Breakfast” are available 
to elementary schools that have active filmstrip libraries, 
on a permanent loan basis. Prints are also being placed 
on loan in film libraries servicing elementary schools, 
Further information may be obtained from: Educational 
Director, Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South LaSalle Street, 


Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Bringing the World inte the Classroom . . . (Continued from preceding pag 





properly managed, the glass house Schenectady and New York State Schenectady. Locally made slides 

of prejudice might well disappear. is part of the heritage offered depicting Schenectady—past and 

In our school system the study  third-graders. We are always eager _present—-have been prepared. Re- 

of the growth and development of to increase the materials on our  cordings of pioneer songs and 

community and have received as- singing games provide opportu- 

sistance from such groups as the nity for actual participation in 

Educational television programs Junior League, which has a very _ leisure activities enjoyed by our 
bring authentic, up-to-date in- fine series of transcriptions on old — early settlers. 

formation into the classroom. One of our classes chose to 

study the Schenectady business 

Sa ee j establishments. Another — third 

| grade produced a “movie” on old 


Schenectady. The “movie” was 
sketched on shelf paper and 
placed between two rollers. Class 

AIDS BY RCA members recorded the narration, 

NEW AUDI = and integrated sound and picture. 
Ihe older or nine- to twelve- 
year-old children are ready for a 

: r ettatelate. dee ver understanding of the re- 
with ievohitia-s3 teache S tineibitisles and privileges nec- 
| essary for the maintenance olf 
| democratic ideals. They begin to 





recognize today’s news as history 
in the making and utilize all 
varieties of graphic materials 


@ “Tri-Coustic” hi-fi speaker 
system gives excellent 
sound reproduction, 
thrilling realism. 













atlases, globes, charts, graphs, 
maps. Radio, television, newspa- 
pers, magazines, and films pro- 
vide discussion material to pro- 
mote greater interest in everyday 
happenings both near and far. 
Children are learning to live 
with the frightening, but real. 


@ Uses 3 intermatched quality 
speakers. 


© 4-speeds. 
















(Type 





problems of guided missiles, jet 





@ Excellent frequenc — EDT-1) 
response. ’ . - planes, nuclear energy. The con- 
© eaten ante. RCA “SCHOLASTIC” tributions these forces can make 
Pa ae HIGH FIDELITY toward a better world are well 
RCA @ "Tri-Coustic’’ speaker wecuted } A fil 
iz tc ait TAPE RECORDER presented in such iimstrips as 
SCHOLASTIC pieced? ; “Atomic Energy and the United 
a gol HIGH FIDELITY © 2-speed operation. Nations” (United Nations), “Put- 
RECORD PLAYER ting Atomic Energy to Work” 


MeGraw-Hill), and “New Powe1 
from the Atom” (New York 
limes). 

Educational television is grad- 
ually taking its rightful place in 
our curriculum. In Schenectady 





Astonishing value ina 
low-cost player. 
@ Room-filling, two-speaker 


system. we have four sustaining programs 


aimed at the elementary level 


@ 4-speeds. 
“Fun with French,” “Let’s Make 








“Ruggedized” construction. ] u 1 
j It.” “Art.” and “Adventures in 
Science.” Pre-program material 
FREE BONUS OFFER TO EDUCATORS | is prepared and made available to 
With each of these RCA Record Players, you receive anyone wishing it. By this means, 


i free Sample r Record of selections from RCA’s 
Educational Record Collection. Plus a special Bonus 
Certificate entitling you to purchase RCA Educational 


the teacher can take advantage of 
the special abilities and aptitudes 





Records at '4 off nationally advertised prices. Ask of someone proficient in an area 
your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer for details. where she feels insecure. 
" - For complete descriptive information on RCA The audio-visual staff constant- 
RCA "SCHOLASTIC ae hol ate 1ids ——— Nem details on Record ly seeks new ways to be of assist- 
EDR-1) PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER nS Gee, ee ee See ance to the teacher. Our catalog 
of some 4000 entries plus month- 
These fine new instruments of the RCA “Scholastic” “Scholastic” Tape Recorder has push-button con- | ly supplements and an AV news 
line have been designed especially for schools. They trols, voice-music switch, footage counter, output sheet keeps our stafl aware ol 
oplbeae = : . ; ang Tes PA Svs current additions, deletions, free 
perform beautifully . . . bring realistic sound to the for external speaker, doubles as a PA System. films, and trends 
»2laaar ‘ ot i 7)  s) y ; ‘hildre » . ° ye . ° 7 _— . te > 
classroom . . . and yet are simple enough for children Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer will be delighted to ws ‘I er - — ig li = 
. — - re > y ‘or ¢ 1c ’ mpiiation a held-t "ec: 
to operate and ruggt d enough for constant school see you or call on you about these great new RCA | - By + : By bie , i direc 
; a ’> ry . | r Vhicn sts ant mrienuy anno- 
use. All ‘“‘Scholastic’’ Tape Recorders and Record Ts oe a oe a come . _ ey we , omy anm 
_—* Sa aids to education. He 8 the dealer who supplies you | tates ninety possible trips within 
Players have tough, scuff-resistant cases, reinforced with RCA 16mm Projectors . . . and his number is | our locality. 
speaker grilles. Record Player design includes in your Classified Directory under ‘Motion Picture Today's classroom teacher has 
guarded tone arm for protection while carrying. Equipment and Supplies.” many hands to help. She has 
merely to choose whether she will 


call on a Barrymore to narrate a 
| favorite story; Burl Ives to sing 
folk songs; Carl Sandburg to read 
his own poetical words; Marian 


RA DIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Anderson to sing the spirituals of 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES Sts ee ae 
Tmk(s)® CAMDEN, N. J. | leeture. Our children can thus 


receive instruction from the mas- 
| ters if we. the teachers. will it so. 
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CUSTOM 


SIimperial 
HIGH 


FIDELITY 
for the 


A loudspeaker system 
capable of coriveying 
high fidelity to every 
seat in the classroom is 
combined with our CUS- 
TOM IMPERIAL amplifier 
to supply a complete 
high fidelity system 
which provides the en- 
tire audible range from 
30 to 15,000 cycles to 
every seat in the class- 
room. This new model, 
the CUSTOM IMPERIAL 
400-7 CT, can compete 
successfully by actual 
frequency record dem- 
onstration against cus- 
tom component systems 
costing two to three 
times its price. 








The Custom Trio Speaker 
System (Model SP 400-8) 
may be used separately 
as an accessory with all 
models of Califones. 


> Write Dept. IN-6 


cor e@ation 


1041 N. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 








CLASSROOM 














AV and the Dright Child 


in REGULAR CLASSROOMS 





*DUCATION in a democratic soci- 
ety should recognize and pro- 


| vide for the interests. needs, and 





abilities of each student. Careful 
planning of educative experiences 
for the more capable student, 
however, is especially significant 
because of his potential contri- 
This places 
teachers under great responsibil- 
ity, for they must provide many 
challenging activities within the 


butions to society. 


capabilities of this small group 
without distracting other pupils. 


Most fortunately, able. Controlled-pace 
features distinguish- reading equipment, 
ae J. ROY BARRON “ey ae 
ing the more capable teat lly -oseeee ean with filmstrips espe- 
are those upon which Materials, City Schools cially prepared and 


teacher can rely 
to guide continued 
learning. These students 
the intellectual capa ity to think 


hey able to de- 


the 


have 
creatively. are 
velop new meanings from read- 
relationships, and 


ing, number 
I hey can evaluate 


other stimuli. 
progress in relation to their own 
standards. They can and will 
work independently or in groups. 

Carefully selected instructional 
materials are essential to an effec- 
tive program of study for these 
advanced students. Supplemen- 
tary books and references, in ad- 
dition to textbooks, are the foun- 
dation on which to build. But we 
limited to the printed 
page. Audio-visual materials of- 
fer a variety of opportunities to 
reinforce or to provide founda- 
understandings and to 


are not 


tions for 
stimulate further learning. 

Recorded and projected materi- 
als usually are used as mass media 
but they can also contribute to 
individual study. Audio experi- 
ences, except for high fidelity 
music, can be successfully offered 
by means ol earphones, 

There are a number of excel- 
lent devices for the independent 


Santa Barbara, California 


study of 16 mm films, of filmstrips, 
of controlled-pace reading mate- 
The 16 
mm film unit consists of a small 
screen viewer and a set of hand 
This arrangement does 


rials, and of microslides. 


rewinds, 
not reproduce sound, but its ab- 
sence will stimulate the more ca- 
pable student to interpret the pic- 
tures on the basis of the printed 
script. This, in itself, is a worth- 
while learning experience. 

A number of excellent individu- 
al filmstrip viewers are now avail- 


selected, offer an ex- 
cellent 
stimulating reading activity and 


method of 


of measuring growth with preci- 
sion. Microprojectors only 
permit a group of students to 
study specimen slides, but they al- 
so offer unique uses not possible 


not 


with standard microscopes. 
Filmstrips and 16 mm films of- 
fer unlimited for 
supplementing printed material. 
In many cases they are more cur- 
rent, authentic, and stimulating 
than books. 
crete colorful experiences. When 


opportunity 


They provide con- 


subjects are being 
should have 


controversial 
studied, students 
ready access to a variety of mate- 
rials. In of South Af- 
rica, for example, the LIFE film- 
strip by Margaret Bourke-White, 
“South Africa and Its Problem,” 
should he 
less objective filmstrips or films 
on the same subject. Films such 
as the Coronet produc tions. “How 
to Judge Authorities.” are excel- 
lent background material. 
Creative thinking can be stimu- 


a study 


compared with other 


lated in a variety of ways. For 
example, the more capable stu- 
dents in a second ext page) 
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SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
packing charge 


No postage charge—no 


shipped same day 
stock of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs and a 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 


orders as received-——com 
plete 


sample copy of 








’ 


INFORMATION 


Ww 


‘What shal] we study next.. - 


18,000 


16mm_ FILMS 


On Almost Every 
Conceivable Subject 


Over 3,000 on 
FREE-LOAN 


A Veritable "GOLD MINE" for: 
SCHOOLS 
LIBRARIES 

HOSPITAL PATIENTS 
PERSONNEL MANAGERS 
FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 
PARISH SOCIETIE 
CHURCHES 

TRAININ 
MUSEUMS 
4-H CLUB! 
... and all those others 
who can use | 6mm Films for 


RECREATION 


EDUCATION INSTRUCTION 


THE EDUCATIONAL 


FILM GUIDE 


y 1 where ma 


3,000 filn n Free 


Write TODAY for FREE Folder 
. Dep't LP 581 


and Information. . 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 


978 


| 978 University Ave., 


Univer ity Ave., N.Y D4 
No obligation to buy. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


| The H. W. Wilson Company—Dep't LP-581 


N.Y. 52, N.Y 


Please send me format 


NAME Print 


| ADDRESS 


+ CITY 


ZONE 











[srigh Z ( ild 4 REGULAR CLASSROOMS Continued from preceding page) 


grade newspaper editors. 
Though all students contribute, the staff or- 
yunizes each issus In a sixth grade the more 
capable students assist in the selection of flat 
pictures to stimulate creative writing. 
In the development of skills, 


serve as room 


basi emi- 


and understanding number relationships. 
Controlled-pace reading devices not only en- 
courage speed in reading but also help to 
increase comprehension. They provide a 
means of evaluating growth by comparison 
with previous individual standards. 


Intelligent listening can be developed in 


phasis is placed on students’ reading rapidly 
a number of ways by using recordings and 


listening intelligently, 





with comprehension, 


FREE FOR NEXT TERM 


TWO FULL-COLOR FILMS! 





earphones. Enrichment Records 
dramatically illustrate episodes 
from the Landmark books and 
stimulate reading. Assignments, 
spelling words, arithmetic prob- 
lems, and even tests can be put 
on tape. In fact, the more capable 
students can help record material 
for the entire class. 

Number concepts can be stud- 
ied by viewing appropriate films 
or filmstrips and by manipulation 
of all types of arithmetic materi- 
als. Arithmetic can be integrat- 
ed with social studies by having 
capable students design and lay 
out maps in scale, 

Working 
group and applying knowledge to 
problems important 
concepts to develop. More capable 
students can be valuable resoure- 











cooperatively in a 


solve are 


es to the teacher in cooperative 
planning of activities for the 
entire class. They can help the 
teacher order and preview 
audio-visual materials. In fact. 
one of the children can serve as 
| chairman of the class instruction- 


to 





| al materials committee. 





‘JOURNEY TO BANANALAND” “WHAT WE EAT WE ARE” ; Elections and voting for such 
" i ‘ ort lund, people na pictures the importance of propel foods civic issues as school bonds are 
xiucts of Middle America and she fe in for health. In teaching the essentials of a frequently discussed and drama- 

Middie Am ‘ how the i t toms well-balanced diet, this film features banana tized. Capable children can de- 

! to blend i th moder hes which ec: ye SCTV aro 7 . , 

} urvived to nd in with m 1 life dishes wl can be ed around the clock jiem amd construct simple voting 


booths. They can compose and 

record campaign speec hes. 
Understanding relationships be- 

environment and the cus- 


as well as scien- 


FULL-COLOR WALL CHART 


tween 
toms of people, 
tifie development through man’s 
with natural resources, 








BANANALAND 


MIDDLE AMERICA ingenuity 


are imporiant objectives of edu- 
cation. Audio-visual materials 
can be especiaily beneficial for 
such study but a variety of them 
must be available. For example, 
Louis de Rochemont’s fine pro- 
duction for United World Films. 
“Farmer-Fisherman.” is so dy- 
that students think 













Is 





namic may 


The chart er : : u 
life in Norway is limited to rural 


f Middle Amer 


shows a 


map 


























- fad ‘ °° . . 
| ica plus an outline communities. This should be bal- 
of Middle Americ: . . s“ 
{ Middle American | anced with a film like “People 
resources and indus- . - ° ‘* 
Bite mats er selbamgs tn of Norway” (Bailey Films), to 
tries—including a pic : . J 5 
torial outline of the provide a more general overview. 
_ 1 industry Science is an especially inter- 
mY esting and appropriate subject for 
oe the more capable student. He 
| can use the microprojector, both 
for independent study during 
—~—-- preparatory investigation and for 


reporting to the larger group. 











You can have some help in planning interesting | UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Sel I dil . ~ ae : 
é, ‘ , Educational Service Dept.. Box 11B school libraries usually contain 
class sessions for the coming term. Mail this coupon | were : . 
; : ; Mt. Vernon, New York a number of books suggesting scl- 

for a catalog of teaching aids plus a full-color wall | tif , | : 
‘lease sen your descriptive te entific experiments. nexpensive 

chart of Middle America. In addition, you will re- | nd me ptive material I I 

. ted at left plus full-color wall chart. science kits supplement locally 

ceive two manuals which will tell you how to obtain | ‘abl , , d 
; available materials to provide 

the two full-color films —“Journey To Bananaland | : li f ‘nd lent P : 
supplies tor tmdependent Invesil- 

and “What We Eat We Are on a free loan basis | Vame —_— 4 C bl I i | 
. vations. Capable students need a 

Send in your coupon today and get United Fruit's | Addr - ; i" —— , ‘ 

; Oe he te Gime f : teen minimum of direction in con- 
eucning alas LiTie ner eC i ° . 
 Citeses enceenene SNAP ducting such experiments. Left 
| Neme of School __ a5 to their own initiative, they can 
U NITED FR UIT COM PANY | This offer good only within the continental limits of the United State often develop ingenious tech- 


j niques from apparatus at hand. 
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MIRIAM SCHMUCKLER 


Teacher of Citizenship Education 
and English, Eighth Grade, 
Albert Leonard Junior High School, 
New Rochelle, New York 


A Slower Pace 
in Teaching Pays Of 





*veR think of slowing down your 

4 teaching pace? In spite of 
the fantastic speeds now rampant 
in our universe, a slower pace in 
a classroom has many advantages. 
It means the teacher can provide 
for a more relaxed and enriched 
atmosphere: time can be given to 
the utilization of materials 
yond basic texts: children can se- 
lect a variety of activities. 

In a slower-paced group both 
the and the “difficult” 
child reached. No 
youngsters need do the same as- 
There diaries, let- 
dioramas, logbooks. 


normal 
ean be two 

signment. are 

ters, models, 


interviews. shadow boxes. easel 
drawings, murals. chalk talks, 
dramatizations. “Who Am _ I” 
quizzes, illustrated talks, speech- 


es, improvisings, recordings, mov- 
slides. Most 


“wanting to do a 


ies, and youngsters 
experience a 
project” if the choice of audio- 
visual technique they employ is 
theirs. Even within the limits of 
a specific assignment, such as the 
writing of a Revolutionary War 
newspaper, each child can use his 
own Imagination. 

In my 
who have slides or pictures often 
show these to give our groups an 
intimate preview of American his- 
tory. They also prepare bulletin 
boards, and are encouraged to tell 


own classes, youngsters 


of their personal reflections on 
American history. “They were 
there” at Greenfield Village, Ti- 
conderoga. Sturbridge, Williams- 
burg, and so on. 

We often find many oddities in 
the which can lead us to 
finding “Believe It or Not” facts 
about geography. 

Walt Disney never fails to get 
a point across, and a teacher can 


news 


from that 


“assistant” 


stick 


borrow an 
studio. <A the 
blackboard or flannel board can 
focus eyes on many ideas. Wheth- 
er the children seek to illustrate a 
hook: the parts of speech: Bill of 
Rights: or How a Bill Becomes a 
the stick ean be the 
partner the chil- 


figure 
and 


Law. 
teacher's 
dren’s associate 

Dramatically speaking, the tape 


recorder is invaluable. Some chil- 


dren have recorded interviews 
they have created between histor- 
ical personalities: others have 


shown original drawings from his- 
tory or literature on the opaque 
voice, 


projector, as a narrators 


previously recorded, presented 
the background for the pictures. 
My eighth-graders followed up 
their presentations of post Civil 
War advancement in communica- 
tion, science, education, and so 
on, with a question box addressed 
to the class. The recording of this 
activity afforded the children the 
opportunity to evaluate their own 
class presentations. 

Choral 


audio 


vood 
learn 
to speak in solo parts or in uni- 
son. They learn cannot af- 
ford to “let the other fellow do 
it”; that attention must be given 
to articulation. They learn to 
speak in the correct pitch and 
por- 
tions from historical documents. 


reading offers a 


activity Y oungsters 


they 


tempo, selecting poems or 

Don’t underestimate the power 
of the flannel board. For instance. 
three simple rules on the use of 
the dictionary stand out in a 
child’s memory if they 
forth in bright color on 
board. Further. we 
flannel board for finding similar 
See ne 


are set 
ste h a 
’ 

have used the 


sounds in words rt page ) 











Interest? 


The affinity between child and apple goes on 
brightening innumerable class periods. Here 
are three teaching aids to help you use that 


interest in new as well as time-honored ways: 


FOR HEALTH INSTRUCTION: 


1. Teaching Guide “Good for Me.’ Convenient on page outline on 
diet and dental health; colortul poster on reverse.* 
2. Kilm “Gateway to Health,” 16 mm., color and sound, 20 mit 
Vividly and frankly presents real life exp é nor t 
} } 
influence of food hal its on dental and eneral he ith / pf) 
available in most localities from film libraries of school systems. healt! 
departments, or dental societies. If unavailable fror 
principals and health instructors 1 book loan print 
return postage) by using Ccoupo! VICE writ 
stating dates and alternates at least one month in adva Purchase 
price 1s $1 34.50 per print, deliver 
FOR SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES: 
Guide-outline, “My Apple,” a concise singl page pr I 
engaging facts, with references and project suggesti a 
history, the natural and huma1 ments in their | 
tribution, « yment.” 
*h om men he : - 
j i oO} 
wr ) i 
NATIONAL APPLE INSTITU! 138 WASHINGTON BLDG WASHING! ) 


THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 
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A Slower Pace in Teaching--- (consinued jrom preceding page) 


scrambling famous quotations, and spelling pho- 
netic practice. Or it might motivate a whole his- 
tory lesson, by having symbols to represent the 
early reasons for the European era of exploration 
a spear representing the Crusades, a container of 
ginger for the spices of the East. 

Any teaching bag of tricks can profitably include 
humor, mystery, and “evidence” portrayed through 





at 
accredited 
View/lex 
A.V. dealers 
everywhere 


audio-visual devices. Cartoons are greatly enjoyed 
by the youngsters and may inspire them to use 
these ideas in illustrating their own projects. Read- 
ing old newspaper replicas with their humorous 
advertisements delights the classes. Folklore gives 
our lessons sheer fun. The teacher should not ne- 
glect the precious occasional reading aloud of 
stories like “A Tooth for Paul Revere” by S. V. 














109°" 


incl. case 







All VIEWLEX Projectors are 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Tomorrow’s Features Today 


with Wiewlex “Vv-500" 


Other 





At veg D from 


150 to 1000 Watts 


Priced from 





Piewtex ine. 


VIEWLEX Projectors 


$39.25 to $238.50 





A combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2x 2 slide Projector —500-Watt Fan cooled 


Wiewlex exclusives 


* AUTOMATIC take-up reel — No more threading. Completely 
automatic take-up accepts film from projector channel and 
automatically winds it neatly. * Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING 
Pointer -— It's more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging the area 
you want even larger than the projected image. Fixes attention 

on details under discussion. * Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp 
house — Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effective illumination 
than ever before possible. * Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
— For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the film plane, 
then past the condensers against the lamp and then 

immediately forced out the side grills. * And there's MORE! — NEW 
Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for single and double 
frame — vertical and horizontal. All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 
3, 5, 7, 9 and 11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD « LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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Benet or “It All Started with 
Columbus” by Richard Armour. 

Mystery can stimulate the curi- 
osity enough to make a child 
“look it up.” For example, mean- 
ings of phrases and words are un- 
covered only too quickly when 
the teacher writes a list of “se- 
cret words” on the board—“The 
Old Deluder Satan Act,” “wattle 
and daub,” “getting down to brass 
tacks,” 

Ask the children to find the er- 
ror in a poem, such as “The Ride 
of Paul Revere” (Longfellow), 
and the historical inaccuracy 
will soon be found. The chart 
or graph is a challenge for the 
class in seeking interpretation 
and understanding. 

Teachers and children, without 
doubt, have a treasure-trove of 
collections from trips, museums, 
and the like. One of my best mo- 
tivation techniques resulted from 
a box of colonial replicas. How 
much more lively was the lesson 
when the pupils followed it up 
with candle making or collecting 
birch logs which they soaked in 
water until soft enough to be 
peeled down for a broom. 

A map showing United States 
territorial acquisitions or resour- 
ces can be made into a practical 
and decorative wall display. 

Films and records most certain- 
ly bring the element of immedia- 
cy and reality to the classroom— 
“You Are There” films and rec- 
ords; “Hear It Now” records on 
historical episodes; poetry read 
by the finest expressionists of our 
time. 

Grammar, spelling, reading, 
and writing can be taught more 
profitably through the use of AV 
aids. There are several good his- 
torical filmstrips which are fine 
reading aids for slow readers. All 
eyes are focused on the filmstrip 
as one child after another takes 
his turn reading the script under 
each picture frame. There are ex- 
cellent films on handwriting, the 
use of the dictionary, spelling. 
Word wheels, games, and electric 
questioners are good for word 
building and sentence recognition, 

If it’s real, it’s teachable. En- 
courage the children to “tell” and 
“show” via the opaque projector. 
One boy saw a picture of a colo- 
nial home and wanted to repro- 
duce it. He drew the plans, and 
showed them in the projector. 
Both the boy and the class learned 
about colonial architecture and 
many characteristics of a way of 
living in the eighteenth century 
in America. Then there was the 
boy who learned Patrick Henry’s 
speech for a pageant. He ex- 
claimed that he probably would 
never forget the words he uttered, 
the costume he wore, nor the bal- 
cony rail upon which his hand 
rested. 

Why not take advantage of a 
slower pace in teaching and let 
the numerous audio-visual devices 
provide for better understanding 
and thinking? Just as there are 
no limits to which our jet age 
might extend, just so there are no 
boundaries in education. 
































One day while listening to records of dances from many 
lands, the children made drawings illustrating them. 


ART 


A Living 


Experience 


With AV Materials 


N MY capacity as art director, 

I could easily make sweeping 
generalizations and paint glowing 
pictures of what can and should 
be done in the classroom. If the 
words of the consultant are to be 
vital and stimulating, however, he 
himself must constantly be aware 
of the classroom problems. There- 
fore, I have two classes, where I 
come face to face with the needs 
of the girls and boys and dig 
deeply into ways and 
means of satisfying 
them. 

I am not of the 
“paint anything you 
choose” school. Once 
in a great while, a “free” lesson 
is fun, but even then it must be 
properly planned in order to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of good. 
Rather do I believe that the art 
teacher must be a guide and in- 
spiration who can help his stu- 
dents express their deepest selves 
and produce art products beauti- 
ful beyond their fondest hopes. 

For this type of teaching, teach- 
ers must utilize every possible 
aid. It may be a field trip, look- 
ing at a rare object, listening to 
a record, watching a filmstrip or 
a film. 

Once I took a group of nine- 
to twelve-year-olds to the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History 
to see the dioramas of animals 
in their natural habitat. We 
looked at all kinds—the little 
ones; the larger ones; and the 
largest ones, and came to some 
conclusions. Most animals had a 
triangular-shaped head in profile, 
a body, four legs, and a tail. The 
variations came in the length and 
size of the neck and tail, shape of 
ears, horns, antlers, and hooves, 


TEMIMA 


Director of Art Education, 
Jewish Education Committee, 
New York, N.Y. 


and markings on the hide. Then 
the children began to make line 
drawings of the animals. 

When the children came fer 
their art following 
week, their Formica tables were 
clear of everything. I explained 
that today we were going to make 
prints of our animal sketches. 

“First, select one of the draw- 
ings you like best. Then quickly 
paint the animal onto the smooth 
table top. Immediate- 
ly take a sheet of pa- 
per—manila, colored 
construction, or bo- 
gus—and place it on 
the wet sketch. Rub 
your hand over the entire surface 
of the paper. Then lift it careful- 
ly, peeling it slowly from the 
smooth surface of the table.” 

On the paper is a print of the 
painting—free, rhythmic, and 
graceful. The following week we 
had an oil-painting lesson based 
on the same animal drawings. 
Without the serious study in the 
museum, the freedom evident in 
their prints and the vitality in 
their paintings could hardly have 
been achieved. 

At another time we _ had 
planned to make mobiles. First 
we saw a nature film, “Art and 
Motion” (EBF). pointing up the 
ever restlessness of nature, 
stant change, its never ending 
movement—from the 
ebb and flow of the tides to the 
flight of birds. The film was beau- 
tiful in concept. skillful in crafts- 
manship, exquisite in color, and 
inspiring in feeling. Only after 
the children’s spontaneous ex- 
clamations had abated did we dis- 
cuss movement and how to achieve 
it through art. (See next page, 
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its con- 


ceaseless 
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VU-LYTE II clarifies All subjects 


From Arithmetic to Zoology, the 
VU-LYTE II magnifies, simplifies, clari- 
fies. Whatever the subject, use the 
VU-LYTE II Opaque Projector. It makes 
learning such a dynamic experience. 
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The VU-LYTE II Opaque Projector pro- 
jects big pictures on a screen or wall— 
in black and white or full color. See how 
simply this wonderful teaching tool oper- 
ates. Write now for a Free Demonstra- 
tion. No obligation. And ask for the new 
illustrated brochure “TURN TEACHING 


INTO LEARNING” 


CHARLES (Besclee COMPANY 


Hollywood & 11th EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 








take 
another 


look eee at the advertising in this special 
Audio-Visual Supplement. 


then use the Audio-Visual Materials Coupon Service 
to get free and inexpensive teaching 
aids made available by advertisers. 
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their theme. Cutting and pasting 
paper, twisting wire, using plas- 
tics, adding sereening, they pro- 
duced beautiful mobiles that at 
the slightest breeze moved grace- 
fully. The children saw a relation- 
ship between their creative work 
and that in nature. Their under- 
standing had been heightened by 
the superb film and my task had 
been much easier. 


ART -- Living Experience with AV Materials 


Continued from preceding page) 


Then I suspended a stick from a 
string and experimented with it 
to arrive at perfect balance. 

W ork mobiles. The 


children chose “The Seasons” as 


In order to arrive at movement, 
you must create proper balance. 
To demonstrate this | showed 
them a little seesaw and used it 
to illustrate what the word meant. 


began on 





ew ideas in teaching and training tools 


... crafted by Bell & Howell, the recognized leader in audio-visual equipment. 
Here are only samples of the broad line that includes: New Electric Eye 
Cameras... Time and Motion Cameras... Slide and Movie Projectors... high 
fidelity Tape Recorders ... all with Bell & Howell’s famed engineering quality. 


All are sold and serviced by the nation’s most experienced A-V dealers. 



































Brilliant Multipurpose Projector 
—same versatility as 724G, with extra 
brilliant 750 watt illumination. 724A. 


Automatic Slide Projector— Changes 
slides automatically or by remote con- 
trol. Easiest to use. Robomatic. 


Spool Load Electric Eye Camera 
Lets 


—automatic exposure control 
everyone shoot ¢ xpertly 240EE. 
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Heavy Duty Sound Projector —meets 
all projection situations, conference 
rooms to auditoriums. 16mm. 614CB. 


Deluxe Portable Tape Recorder—su- 


4-Speaker Tape Recorder—high fidel- 
versatile and 


itv for music appreciation, Unique sound 
system, simple operation. 300L. 


perior 2-speaker model 
aR 
775. 


compact, newest control features 





Ask your Bell & Howell A-V dealer for a demonstration of these 
producis. For full descriptions and prices, call him today, 


or write Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Road, Chicago, Illinois. 











Most popular sound projector — due 
to outstanding sound and pictures, 
Magnetic re- 
cording model also available. 385CR, 


~~ 
/> Bell « Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


proven dependability 
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When I undertook to build a 
three-dimensional map of Israel 
with the children in twenty-five 
schools, I leaned very heavily on 
films and filmstrips. To know 
Israel in order to produce an ar- 
tistic and significant piece of 
work was to feel its contours. 
thrill to its color, experience its 
heat, and be drenched by its 
rains. To achieve this at a dis- 
tance of six thousand miles rep- 
resented quite a challenge. For- 
tunately the Jewish Agency in 
New York had completed a series 
of seven filmstrips, “This Is Is- 
rael.” One good kodachrome of 
the Negev could instantly bridge 
the gap of oceans. In New York’s 
Jewish Museum right now the 
filty-loot map can be seen. Made 
of chicken wire covered with 
gauze dipped in colored plaster of 
Paris, it is populated with hun- 
dreds of little figures portraying 
the entire drama of life in the 
new land. Without the knowledge 
gained from the filmstrips and 
films, the children could hardly 
have produced a map so authen- 
tic in color, form, and above all. 
spirit. 

I have occasionally used rec- 
ords to enhance my art teaching. 
Once, when the children were ex- 
hausted from a battery of school 
tests, | cast the planned lesson 
aside altogether. Instead, I put on 
a record with soft rhythmic mu- 
sic, squeezed a sponge full of wa- 
ter on each table top, asked the 
children to close their eyes, and 
bade them move their hands over 
the cool, wet surface in rhythm to 
the music. In a moment, fingers 
were gliding in response to the 
music. Bodies began to sway, tight 
muscles relaxed. I dropped a 
spoonful of finger paint onto each 
table. The children continued 
swaying to the music, their fingers 
creating graceful rhythms. Every 
once in a while, a youngster took 
a piece of fingerpaint paper and 
put it, smooth face down, on the 
design. Two things were accom- 
plished through the use of music 

complete release and relaxation 
for the children, and an exciting- 
ly different finger-paint experi- 
ence. 

At another time, we were plan- 
ning to paint a mural on the 
theme “Parade.” We stretched a 
sheet of paper on the table and. 
with sponges, painted the back- 
ground in bold strokes to the 
rhythm of a stirring march. When 
this was dry, the children used 
brushes to superimpose figures. 
The verve and spirit of the music 
was contagious and transferred 
itself to the mural. Even as they 
painted, the children tapped their 
feet and hummed along. 

These are but a few example- 
of enriching art experiences by 
means of AV materials. There 
are as many and as varied ways 
as the boundaries of the creative 
spirit. These are limitless. Each 
teacher will look deeply within 
himself. There he will find an 
endless source of inspiration 
which, when coupled with the 
children’s thirst for knowledge. 
can produce art experiences of 
enduring joy and satisfaction for 
both teacher and pupil. 









































ONE 
STROKE 


—and 
it’s done! 
with a 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT 
PEN 








for pen, 
ink supply, 
2 extra points 


$25 

Fine to bold lines... 
gray to solid. At sta- 
tioners, art and school 
supply stores, or write 


MARSI 


MARSH CO. 
96 MARSH BLDG. 
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nriched Music 
Witt Audio- Visuals 





EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 


Director of Music Education, 
Schoo! District 7118 
Bellevilie, Illinois 


UDIO-VISUAL materials in the hands of a competent classroom teach- 
“4 er can be a most effective tool in helping children to grow musical- 
ly. Teachers of music generally believe that children should hear 
what they see and see what they hear. Educators, more and more, have 
come to realize that along with these senses, bodily movement plays 
an important role in musical growth. Audio-visual materials used by 
the enthusiastic teacher can help to awaken and nourish this trio 
the hearing, the seeing, the doing. 

Some of the audio-visual materials used in the classroom in music 
today are recordings, filmstrips, chalkboards, flannel boards, films, 
opaque projectors, bulletin boards, tape recorders, autoharps, and 
resonator bells. Since recordings are already being used in most music 
classrooms, let us consider other audio-visual materials. 

The chalkboard is easily accessible and requires no particular setup. 
However, it is perhaps the most neglected of all the AV aids. Most 
children learn faster when they can see what they hear. The chalk- 
beard furnishes an opportunity for analyzing with the class a difficult 
musical phrase or figure. The spelling of new musical terms is made 
easy by seeing and studying them together. New symbols are easily 
understood when viewed and discussed together, 

Flannel boards furnish an excellent opportunity for a creative emo- 
tional outlet in music, Artistic freehand paper cuttings done by the 
children can be used to illustrate their musical stories. 

The construction of a flannel board is simple and inexpensive. 
rhere are commercial ones but a large piece of heavy cardboard, cov- 
ered with outing flannel, makes a fine one. Light gray, soft cream, or 
any neutral color furnishes a good background. If both sides of the 
cardboard are covered, one side may be lined for a staff and used for 
notation and symbols. Bits of sandpaper glued to the backs of the 
paper cuttings will make them adhere to. the flannel. 

Artistic bulletin boards are another means of giving children the 
opportunity to observe and study. All children do not absorb every- 
thing during a specifie class period. The bulletin board can serve as 
an observation station during times of leisure or as a ready reference 
to something previously introduced. 

Good materials for bulletin-board display are mounted pictures of 
instruments or composers, pictures of current artists on radio and tele- 
vision, notices of coming musical events, copies of musical programs, 
newspaper clippings, and even music cartoons. A helpful technique 
is the selection of a music biulletin-board committee. Using a different 
committee each month allows all children to contribute. Teacher 
guidance plays an integral part in helping the children to know what 
makes an interesting and informative bulletin board. Children’s in- 
terests are revealed and the teacher helps to guide and develop these 
musical tastes and interests. 

Tape-recording children’s musical activities in order to study the 
results is both educational and enjoyable. Immediate results can be 
A tape recorder is so often misused in that it is 


noted on the spot. 
(See next pa 


used only to record the final results, 
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YOU GET 


MORE TAPE 
at LESS COST 





THE ONLY RECORDING TAPE 
ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED FOR 
SCHOOL and GENERAL USE 


Not all tape recorders are alike. A pro 
fessional instrument intended for high 
quality music reproduction will record 
and reproduce from 30 to 15,000 cps 
The less expensive portable recorder is 
usually limited to a range from 100 to 
7000 cps., or even less. Obviously, you 
gain no advantage by using a wide re- 
Sponse tape with a limited response 
recorder... but, there is a definite 
disadvantage... 


WHY LIMIT YOUR SUPPLY BY PAYING 
FOR WIDER RESPONSE WITHOUT 
GETTING ANYTHING IN RETURN? 


Until the development of IRISH 
BROWN BAND, users of sub-profes- 
sional recorders had no choice! But 
IRISH BROWN BAND was designed 
specifically for quality reproduction 
with sub-professional equipment! 
IRISH BROWN BAND is a quality, 
PLASTIC tape specially developed to 
reproduce with true fidelity, the fre- 
quency range betwen 100 and 8000 
cps. The considerable savings in pro- 
duction costs now permits you to have 
all the tape you need, at a price which 
up to now could only buy ordinary 
paper tape. 





Mail this coupon to receive helpful, 


valuable audio-visual classroom aids! 


Audio-Visual Department 
ORRadio Industries, Inc., 
Opelika, Alabama 


Please send free of charge 
Supply of irish Reel-Tabs, the do- 


that | 


eliminates the problem of 
unidentified reels 


vice 


Amusingly illustrated 32-page 
booklet, "The 7 Old Fashioned Vil 
lains of Tape Recording . and how 
they were foiled by F. R. O'Sheen 


Name 
Address 


City 


Zone State 
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Use this demonstration 
to teach better study and work habits 


Glare and shadows handicap learning. 
Yet, most students are unaware of how 
to use light to best advantage when 
studying or working. 

To teach your students better study 
and work habits, tell them “the facts 
of light.” A good way is to darken your 
classroom then hold a bare, lighted 
bulb about 4 inches away from a light- 
colored wall. Place a 3”x 5” card 1” 
in front of the bulb. The class will be 
able to see the illuminated wall but not 
the source of the light 

This simple demonstration proves 
we see by reflected light. It is one of a 
series in a program of supplementary 


Please 

(Sth) (6th) grade clementary class 
My name 

Scho | 


School Address 
City County 


Electric Co. Serving School 


is 2k as 








1. The Eplorations of Pére Marquette 
2. Sam Houston, the Tallest Texan 
« Lincoln and Douglas, Years of Decision 


The Wright Brothers 


3 

4. The Pony Express 
5 

6. The Panama Canal 


classroom use 


Better LIGHT Better SIGHT Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


send-me free “Story of Light and Sight” teaching aids for my 


teaching aids offered by the Better 
LIGHT Better SIGHT Bureau. 

Specially designed for fifth and 
sixth grades, this program was pre- 
pared after consultation with leaders 
in elementary school teaching and the 
N.E.A 

Materials include an 8-page Teach- 
er’s Guidebook, 12 2-color posters, 3 
study leaflets and 3 quiz sheets. 
FREE AIDS.A complete “classroom pack- 
age,” sufficient for 40 pupils, will be sent 
without charge to teachers in areas in which 
there is a Better LIGHT Better SIGHT 
Bureau sponsor. (We will check our sponsor 
list far your area if you fill in and mail the 
coupon today.) 


State 


‘ ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS 


j Based on Landmark Books 
Published by Random House, Inc. 


Now 18 full-color Enrichment Filmstrips are available for 
Designed to enrich the social studies cur- 


riculum, each filmstrip is based on a popular Landmark 


Book of the same name. 


National Distributors 


ee Enrichment Teaching Materials, New York City 


ara Society for Visual Education, Chicago, Ill. 





; Write today for free Catalog 101 to: 
David J. Goodman, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Enriched Music 2% Audis-Visuals 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The tape recorder actually serves 
a useful purpose only if it checks 
results at various stages in the de- 
velopment of a production. 

Children are their own best 
critics. In using the tape recorder 
they have the opportunity to cor- 
rect their errors and also to com- 
mend themselves for things well 
done. This type of adjudication 
teaches children to be fair. 

Opaque projectors are an ex- 
cellent visual aid in that one pic- 
ture can be shared by the whole 
class at one time. The attention of 
the class is focused on one idea 
and one observation. 

This medium can bring folk 
music from faraway places into 
the classroom. Much understand- 
ing can come by learning of the 
cultures of our neighbors through 
singing their folk songs and dane- 
ing their folk dances. The opaque 
projector lets us view pictures of 
faraway places as well as their 
songs. 

Boundless opportunities lie in 
the use of filmstrips in visual in- 
struction. Many filmstrips in mu- 
sic are being synchronized with 
sound in the form of a phono- 
graph record or a transcription. 
A tiny bell sound denotes the 
time for moving the  filmstrip 
ahead. This type of filmstrip is 
doubly helpful. Music makes the 
picture more meaningful. 

Recently our second-, third-, 
and fourth-graders in Belleville 
had the opportunity to see the 
Southern Illinois University Play- 
ers present the play, “Sleeping 
Beauty.” Preceding the presenta- 
tion of the play the synchronized 
filmstrip “Sleeping Beauty” (Jam 
Handy) was presented to all the 
classes. It was simple then to de- 
velop the idea of drama and 
ballet. 

The children remarked about 
the kinds of instruments the com- 
poser Tschaikowsky used to show 
sorrow and happiness. Some of 
the children were heard to say, 
“Maybe we could paint our own 
Sleeping Beauty.” Several teach- 
ers hinted that it had given them 
ideas for art experiences. 

Other filmstrips synchronized 
with music in the Jam Handy 
“Stories of Music Classics” are al- 
-o excellent—The Bartered Bride, 
Vidsummer Night's Dream, Sche- 
herazade, Swan Lake, and William 
Tell. The “Music Stories” 
of filmstrips (Jam Handy), also 
synchronized with recordings, are 
equally good —Peter andthe 
Wolf, The Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, 
The Firebird, Hansel and Gretel, 
and The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 

“Composers of Many Lands and 
Times” (Eye Gate) is a series of 
filmstrips which well 
with the Vox recordings of com- 
posers. We like to use these in the 
upper elementary grades. A set of 
six color filmstrips on “Great 
Composers” (EBF) is helpful in 
our junior high school classes. A 
color filmstrip, “Sound” (EBF), 
deals with the science of sound in 
musical instruments. 


series 


correlate 


A set of filmstrips called 
“Young America Sings” (McGraw- 
Hill) is suitable for grades three, 
four, and five. 

When considering all these ma- 
terials, however, one should nev- 
er underestimate the necessity of 
a competent classroom teacher. 

Films are perhaps the most 
stimulating audio-visual material 
used in the average classroom. 
Seeing while hearing, plus action, 
brings us back to the three senses 


mentioned earlier—seeing, hear- 
ing, and feeling. Colored films 


should be used in preference to 
black and white whenever pos- 
sible because they more nearly 
approximate the things around us. 

Previewing a film is an abso- 
lute prerequisite to using it in 
the classroom. A teacher should 
know something of what is to be 
seen and what the class should 
glean from it. Facts to be con- 
sidered when previewing are kind 
of story, vocabulary, appropriate- 
ness of the musical background. 
voices of the narrator, actors, or 
the singers, and suitability for 
the age group. 

Time for follow-up is necessary 
if there is to be truly a learning 
situation. After class discussion. 
another showing of the film helps 
to “cinch” points observed and 
discussed. There has never been 
effective teaching without a good 
follow-up. It has been just an- 
other movie! Appropriate sched- 
uling is essential in a successful 
audio-visual program in music. 
The best time for showing a film 
is right where it fits. 

Cost is a factor which deter- 
mines the content of most film 
libraries in public schools. There 
are a few films which would al- 
ways be an asset in any perma- 
nent film library. However, if 
there is any doubt as to the per- 
manency of a film, it should be 
rented instead of purchased. Only 
those films helpful in many ways 
and containing factors which do 
not change should be purchased. 

Many excellent loan films are 
available from state departments 
of education, universities, and 
other sources. Musie Educators’ 
National Conference (1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) has available a “Handbook 
of l6mm Films for Music Educa- 
tion” (1952). The films have been 
classified and notated. 

Two very fine helps which have 
only been mentioned are the au- 
toharp and resonator bells. We 
have found them to be useful and 
most enjoyable in learning about 
music. They are both easily un- 
derstood by the children. 

An audio-visual program in 
music can be successful when 
teachers believe in what they are 
doing and when they take every 


opportunity to teach by using 
audio-visual materials. As these 


materials hecome a part of daily 
classroom music activities, audio- 
visual materials and music begin 


to go together like bread and 
butter! 











FOREIGN CHILDREN 
LIKE TO SOUND 


“Z/ , "7 


LOUISE GURREN 


Assistant Director of Speech Improvement, 
Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 


( UR country has had a very 

challenging linguistic prob- 
lem for over a century. Our cities 
and rural communities have been 
settled by newcomers from many 
lands. Learning a language in- 
volves comprehension (under- 
standing) and production (writ- 
ing and speaking). But even when 
one has accomplished these two 
phases, there is still the problem 
of accent and correct intonation. 
As children learn English as a sec- 
ond language, teachers need effec- 
tive methods to use in aiding 
them to eliminate accent and im- 
prove pronunciation, 

As linguistic science has pro- 
gressed during the past century, 
new ways of teaching language 
have been introduced. These new 
methods involve the use of audio- 
visual devices which not only 
vary the methods of teaching, but 
provide an objective means of 
hearing one’s speech as well. 

The problem of foreign accent 
can be broken down into several 
aspects of phonetic structure, as 
follows: 

l. Articulation of the sounds of 
vowels, diphthongs, consonants. 

2. Length or duration of sounds. 

3. Syllable division. 

4. Stress on syllables of words. 
5. Stress on words in groups 
and phrases. 

6. Phrasing or grouping words 
according to thought. 

7. Intonation, the melody of 
language. 

When children use these pho- 
netic aspects of their native lan- 
guage in speaking the second lan- 
guage, a foreign accent is evident. 
Since there are many Puerto 
Rican and Mexican girls and boys 
in our country, let’s discuss what 
can be done to help them, in 
terms of the needs of the speaker 
of Spanish. 

Take for example the articula- 
tion of sounds. There are many 
vowels in English which are not 
used in Spanish. The Spanish- 
speaking child will, therefore, 
substitute the Spanish vowel for 
the English one. The sound a in 
the word back is never used in 
Spanish. The child will, there- 
fore, substitute the Spanish sound 
a in all words that contain the 
English vowel in back. This sound 
will need special correction. He 
will also substitute Spanish stress, 
phrasing, and intonation for the 
English stress, phrasing, and in- 
tonation. 

In Spanish syllable division, 
los arboles becomes lo sarboles, 


This causes the speaker of Span- 
ish to pronounce the English this 
is as thi sis. 

Spanish and English use the 
same alphabet, but many of the 
same letters stand for different 
sounds in each language. Since 
the alphabet is not a_ reliable 
guide to English pronunciation, 
it is necessary to call upon other 
facets and materials, particular- 
ly audio-visual aids, in teaching 
spoken English. 

The Bureau for Speech Im- 
provement in New York City has 
a long-playing record, “English 
Sounds Difficult’ for Spanish- 
speaking Children,” for use in 
teacher-training courses. A set of 
charts showing the tongue posi- 
tions for most of the sounds of 
English is available in New York 
City classrooms for both teacher 
and pupils. | Editorial Note: Both 
the long-playing record and the 
set of charts were prepared by 
Dr. Gurren. | 

The tape recorder has been 
found most useful for, first, hav- 
ing the pupil hear his own speech 
objectively, and second, if the 
tapes ace preserved, for a pupil- 
teacher evaluation of progress in 
intelligibility and fluency in 
spoken English. It is advisable to 
have the pupil prepare (but not 
memorize) some material before 
he records. Generally about one 
and a half minutes recording is 
enough for each pupil to give a 
picture of his speech pattern. 

There is a small, easily portable 
loop-tape recorder that is very 
helpful for around-the-room re- 
cording and plaving back. The 
teacher records the correct pro- 
nunciation first; the student says 
the word or phrase immediately 
afterward. The cartridge of tape 
runs for 30 seconds only. Thus 
there can be a quick objective 
comparison of the teacher's pro- 
nunciation with that of the stu- 
dent. 

Another aid, the Language Mas- 
ter, is a kind of talking dictionary. 
It consists of cards, each contain- 
ing a word or group of words, 
with a tape recording of the word 
or phrase pasted to the bottom, 
\s each card is played through 
the machine, the student can see 
the word and hear it at the same 
time. 

This audio-visual aid is good 
for a small group to use while 
the teacher works with another 
group. If earphones are used, 
there is no distraction for the rest 
of the class. (See next page, 











New 


Audiovisual Teaching Units 


Kindergarten — Grade I! 


Related Rhythms 


2 filmstrips and 1 LP recording 


Rhythm in Nature Nature Rhythms: Carnival Rhythms 
At the Carnival 


Related in ideas ....... Separate in function 


(Order + 101) 


Different tools presenting different aspects 
of rhythm give depth to children's experiences. 


Release date: December 1, 1957 


Kindergarten — Grade | 


Teaching Games 
1 LP recording 


(Order # 102) 


and models 


Games that teach concepts including 
color, shape, numbers, right and left, safety 


Release date: February 1, 1958 


TRATCO AUDIOVISUALS LTD. 


New York 17, New York 


P.O. Box 1883, Grand Central Station 

























Soundcratt Magnetic 


RECORDING TA 


A specialized full line y 
of recording tapes— c 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 
Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play — PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-SO is also a 

Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency, 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher's workhorse tape... 
won't flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 
head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. 


® DuPont Trademark wad 





Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcratt 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 
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adie-Visual Watervials... 
ceri 0 Gow 


in one envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 86. 
General coupons: pages 90, 92. 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC. Please send me your recent catalog listing free- 


loan films which we can use in our school 


Ins. 581 
POTD ccccccccccceccocececcecescessecesccoeceseeececsoseeoeooeeoesess Grade ...cceuss 
BOCES? GP TBA. 000000600 0000ceseesensen[sc6eeesbeeseessesocessoeccec< No. Pupils 
GY cecenccccccecnsenecvesessucsasésvecedesdecucsanteeées Zone State 1-58 
POSSESSES E EEO EE EEO ESE EEESESEEEEEEEESEESESESESEEEEEEEEEEESEEESESESEOEEEEOEEES 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on "Spring 
Comes’ and @ copy of your Filmstrips Catalog 
Ins. 199 
UOT « coccccccceseeseceeoeonesecsesooeesoesesesoeceseoescooosececeeseses Grade ........ 
SCS OF TLD. coccccccceccccccccesecccescosccoscscceesecesoocces See cccccccces 
City Zone State stee Oe 


INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please send me 


your 20-page catalog on Instructo Flannel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs 
Ins. 484 
| | PWT TTTTTITITITITILILILILILITI LITT eeeeeees 
Sovee? GF BB. coccccccsccoseccecccccccsccocecesscesecesccceneccesecescusceoecoescoss 
City Zone State 1-58 


THE HARWALD COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your brochure on Movie-Mite 
lémm sound projector 
Ins. 591 
POBTRO cccccccecccecccececccceccecoceceecoee ees eeesessooococcoosooecceses Grade ....... 
Goened ap BD. cocccccceccececeececcocecoceeceeeconseeseseecosoececososes . No. Pupils . 
City . Zone State 1-58 


SOSSSSESSSES SESS ESSSSSESE SES SEESESESEEESESESESSESESESEESEEEESESEEEEEEESEEESEESEEEESEEEE 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY P FREE CATALOGUE f 


describ ng rful 
nutrition and plant 


life, 


ease send me your col 


pilus 


lesson materia his y social studies, transportation, 
the wall map and film manuals 
Ins. 102A 
TT MPTTITITITITILITTITITITI TLL iit tee SENOS cccccccesecesoceccee 
SONSP GF TB, coccnccccdccccecscccccccésececerecececsccsecscicecsccccecescsvccescosees 
GY coccccccces Zone State 1-58 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSS THESES SSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSESESSSSSESSESSSSESESSSESESSESSESSESESEEEESES 


CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of schoo! and classroom 


phonographs together with price list. 


Ins. 504 
| Perr rrr TT TT Terr TT TTT TITETTITITITITITITI TL Grade .nccceseess 
Soeweh GF BB. cocccccec nsesseseecesevcessessccecccccccececcceesccecescecece No. Pupils ..... 
City ... Zone State 1-58 


SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESESSESESSSSSSSSSSESEHSSSSSESESESSSSSSESESESSESESSESESEESESESESSEESCEEOEOE 


ORRadioc INDUSTRIES, INC gly 
F } tree sample supply of “‘irish"’ 


Please send me free 32-page amusir llustrated story 


of ‘The 7 Old-Fashioned Villains of Tepe Recording’’; 
Reel-Tabs, the reel indexing device. 
Ins. 556 
" PPP PPP rTTTTTTTTTITITITITITITITITITITTITTI LITT TTT tT GBD cicvoccccess 
Goenad GF BB. ccccnccccccccevececedeccccosccssecceccesooencccoecsseseoesess No. Pupils .... 
City Zone State 1-58 


CORONET FILMS. Please send me your new 1957-58 Catalogue of Coronet Instructional 


Films. 

Ins. 97 
|r  PPPTTTTTTITITTTTITITITITTTTTTTTLTTTITTTT TLL Grade ....ceees 
Sevres? OF B.D. ccccccccccccccececccccccccccesecuceccccseecocecess School 
Gs ccoossses . Zone State 1-58 


Ce) 


Please send the pamphiet TURN TEACHING INTO 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. 


LEARNING" and arrange for a free demonstration of the Vu-Lyte Il at my convenience 
Ins. 213 
Name ...s«- PPTTTTTITITITITITITITITITITTTTT TTT Grade ...sessees 
Soveet OF B.D. cocccccccccccccccccccescccccccecoeccocccoeceescece Saha) cccccccccveseccccss 
City waccues Zone State . 1-58 
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FOREIGN 
CHILDREN .... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that while all these devices 
are helpful, they must be used as 
a supplement to the teacher. It is 
she who is the best AV aid in the 
room. 

A hand mirror is an extremely 
useful visual aid in improving ar- 
ticulation. The child listens to 
and watches the teacher. He then 
listens to and watches himself. 
The teacher may vary this pro- 
cedure by having charts showing 
mouth shapes and tongue posi- 
tions. 

For fluent speech, good stress, 
phrasing, pausing, and intonation, 
practice is necessary, A visual aid 
to stress may be the simple device 
of underlining the stressed sylla- | 
ble of the words in a group. 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the republic for which it 


one nation under God, 


with liberty and jus- 


stands; 
indivisible, 
tice for all.” 

Pausing may be made visual by 
using a double bar after the word 
where the pause occurs, 

\ visual aid for teaching in- 
tonation was devised by Hermann 
Klinghardt, an eminent German 
philologist. His markings are 
practical, clear, and simple. A 
heavy dot is used for stressed syl- 
lables, a light dot for unstressed 
svilables. A horizontal line rep- 
resents the level of the voice. A 
few brief sentences show how the 
voice moves. In English, it starts 
high and moves down toward the 
voice level. 

In the example below, the voice | 
rises on the first stressed syllable, 
moves down, and glides down on 
the last syllable that is stressed. 
The unstressed beginning is said 
in a comparatively low pitch near 
the voice level. 


s 
o_ 


He went home. _« 





The last stressed syllable glides 
down. The unstressed ending is 
said below the level of the voice. 

* 


He went home early. . a 


/e 


In a sentence where there may 
be a pause before the end of a 
sentence, the voice glides up on 
the last stressed syllable before 
the pause in the middle of the 
sentence. The voice glides down 
on the last stressed syllable at the 
end of the statement. In the sen- 
tence below, the speaker uses a 
glide up on the word late and 
pauses, or he uses the glide up 
and continues without pausing. 





Although it was getting late, we 
decided to stay a little longer. 
°. e.. 
‘e. e. 
. 4... eo 





There are two types of ques- 
tions that need explanation for 
the foreign student. First, there 


is the type of (See next pa 











AUSTRALIAN 
documentary Filme 


in color and black & white 


@ Showing the Australian Scene and 
the Australian Way of Life 


@ Of special interest to teachers of 
Social Studies, Geography, Biology 
and Nature Study 


@ Several new titles and new 35mm 
filmstrips now available. 


Write for catalog: ne 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Illustrated printing material 
also available. 











BIRD PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 











Flowers — Animals Trees Industrials 
j””~COt‘(i‘iar The finest and only au 
thenti lection. Make 
vor easier for 
teact re tascinat 
ing for pupils 1500 
i74 actua 
ap? in natura 
lors 7 x 9” of birds 
wer inimals. Pro 
ve views 6 x 8’ 
ling Americar 
i tries — Copper 
Coal, Lumber, Rubber 
Cottor et Send 








Blue-Jay 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS SPECIAL SELECTIONS: 
oy Fe 11” book of beau- 22 gird Pictures $1.00 


22 Flower Pictures 
$1.00 


atu 
on for ring. sy 
$1.00. Add l5c west 
I T 


JOSEPH DODSON PICTURE CO., Box 349, Bradley, Ii! 


tor * 
of 22 Animal Pictures 
$1.00 


FOLK DANCE RECORDS 











+725 (How D'Ye Do My Partner, A 
Hunting We Will Go, Chimes of 
Dunkirk, Jump Jim Crow.) 

2726 (Danish Dance of Greeting, 1 
See You, Gustaf's Skoal, Bean 
Porridge Hot.) 

2750 (Seven Steps, Shoemaker'’s Dance, 
Children’s Polka, Klappdans.) 

The as a definite 

follow beat. Da s are { de 

r grade level. Detailed i 
tions for d es printed 
Regular 


re rd sleeve 
price $1.59 each. 
JANUARY SPECIAL 
s 15 each r 3 


ppd. Send Check « 

Russell Records, Inc. 
2480 Thompson Bivd. 

Dept. R-1, Ventura, Calif. 


LIFE in a CELL 


The life cycle and 
behavior of the 
amoeba. 
A skillfully produced 
and highly accurate 
instructional film. 


For high school 








14 Min and college. 
Color $145 - B & W $72 Teachers 
Write to Guide Available 


WORLD WIDE PICTURES 


P.O. Box 1055 A Sherman Oaks, Calif 


eeeeeer eee e ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
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ANIMAL FRIENDS 


| reel, kindergarten-primary film 


Stamford Film Festival 
FILM ASSOCIATES 


OF CALIFORNIA 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


award film 
































Imagine 
Leonard 
Bernstein 
teaching 
a Class 
for you! 


It's possible on Columbia Records! 





“‘Leonard Bernstein on Beethoven” is 


a masterful demonstration of the 
development of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony. Or imagine the great 
American poet, W. H. Auden reading 
Elizabethan verse to your English 
class. Think of your junior scientists 


discovering the strange and marvelous 


possibilities of the acoustical world 
with all the facilities of a mammoth 
sound studio! They’re all in the 


Columbia Records catalog. What could 


make your classroom more 


interesting! Your subjects come alive; 


your teaching is at its most truly 


creative! And Columbia's Guaranteed 


High Fidelity assures absolute 
reproduction of all the nuances of 
performance... perfect balance with 
full attention to the finest detail. 
On Columbia Records, the ‘‘Sound 
of Genius’’ brings you the world’s 
greatest performers creating the 
world’s greatest music. 


COLUMBIA'S COMPLETE NUMERICAL 


CATALOG with monthly supplement service 
is now available to teachers and librarians 
for the first time. The low cost of this service 
also entitles you to all subsequent mailings 
of music teaching aids and announcements 


of important new materials. Fill in the 
attached coupon and mail it today. 
Do not send cash. 


The sound of knowledge is on fefe} ep 6:39.4 
RECORDS 








These listings are the barest indication 
of the wealth of provocative and stimulat- 
ing material available in Columbia’s com- 
prehensive educational catalog. 


STRANGE TO YOUR EARS—Physics, sci- 
ence and music teachers will find this 
record an invaluable illustration of what 
happens to familiar sounds when their 
recognition factors (pitch, timbre, etc.) 
are altered by modern electronic and tape 
recording devices. ML 4938 


ELIZABETHAN VERSE—Poems by Frances 
Davison, Ben Jonson, Thomas Campion, 
Edmund Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
John Donne and anonymous poems. AN 
EVENING OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE AND 
ITS MUSIC—by Thomas Weelkes, Robert 
Jones, John Wilbye, Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
Thomas Morley, George Kirbye, John 
Dowland, Orlando Gibbons, John Ward 
and Thomas Tompkins. W. H. Auden 
(reader) and the New York Pro Musica 
Antiqua, directed by Noah Greenberg. 
ML 5051 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN ON BEETHOVEN 
—Leonard Bernstein looks at Beethoven's 
rejected sketches for the first movement 
of the Fifth Symphony and demonstrates 
with orchestral illustrations how this 
work would have sounded had they not 
been rejected. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C Mi- 
nor, Op. 67—Bruno Walter conducting 
the New York Philharmonic. CL 918 


WHAT IS JAZZ—Leonard Bernstein looks 
at jazz with the assistance of several of 
its leading exponents, among them Buck 
Clayton, Bessie Smith, Miles Davis, Teo 
Macero, Louis Armstrong and Buster 
Bailey. CL 919 


SONGS OF CHRISTMAS —The Norman 
Luboff Choir. CL 926 


THE STINGIEST MAN IN TOWN—Based 
on Charles Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol.” 
CL 950 


THE LITTLE STAR OF BETHLEHEM — 
(story of Paul Tripp and music by George 
Kleinsinger). THE TOY BOX (Ballet Suite) 
by George Kleinsinger. CL 1046 


The following listings represent a portion 
of the material available on the HAR- 
MONY label. It’s a Columbia product 
made with the budget in mind! List price 
on the HARMONY record is only $1.98! 


BACH: Six Brandenburg Concerti—Vols. 
1, tl, & Ul. Fritz Reiner conducting solo- 
ists and chamber orchestra. 

HL 7062, HL 7063, HL 7064 


OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne—Ballet 
CHOPIN: Les Sylphides—Ballet. 

Efrem Kurtz conducting the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra. HL 7065 


POPULAR OVERTURES AND DANCES: 
Howard Barlow conducting the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony. Selections from 
Suppé, Sibelius, Moussorgsky, Tchaikov- 
sky, Rossini and Smetana. HL 7066 


All prices are suggested list 


A DIVISION OF CBS @® “Columbia” “‘Harmony” © Marcas Reg. “CBS” T.M 
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COLUMBIA (°°) 
PHONOGRAPHS 





High Fidelity 
Manual Portables 


—- 


-— = 8 
Walcaecs e* tt * 
po el 


Both models HF-1 and HF-2 are noted 
for excellence of sound reproduction. 
Their sturdiness and portability make 
them ideal for classroom, library and 
auditorium use. The units play all 
speeds, have built-in 45 rpm adapters; 
both are equipped with two jeweled 
styli and powerful amplifiers. Speakers 
and 30-foot extension cord are housed 
in detachable lids. HF-1 has two 6” 
speakers; deluxe model HF-2 has two 
8” speakers, microphone with separate 
fading control for P.A. system use, 

and storage space for EP-1! (earphone 
attachment), as well as input jack for 
use of tuner or stereophonic system.* 





COLUMBIA © RECORDS 

799 7th Avenue, New York 19, New York 
Educational Dept. Box | 158 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed is my check ( ) or 
money order (_ ) for three dollars ($3.00) 
for Columbia Records’ complete numeri 
cal catalog with monthly supplement 
service. 


a 

ADDRESS 

CITY ee i 
ce 
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CLIP SEPARATELY 
to Coupon 


FILL 
and 
the 
you 
are not 
All in One envelope amy required remittance 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 86. 
General coupons: pages 90, 92. 


coupons for the items 
(Copied coupons 


Send 


want 
acceptable.) 


with 





ViIGWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-4. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewlex 
r ector 
Ins. 472 
Name Grade 
Stree Ro Schoo 
ci Zone State 1-58 


SECS SS SHEESH SSSESHSESESESESSESESESEEESESEESSEEEESHEEEES SEES HCO SESESESECE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC Please send me a copy of the 1958 
EBFiims Catalog EBFiimstrip Catalog Feature Film Catalog 
Ins. 68 
Neme School 
Street or 2.0 No. Pupils 
? Zone State 1-58 


y 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE Please send the teaching guides ‘‘Good for Me'’ and ‘My 
Apple for teachers ne pair per teacher Please reserve film Gateway to 
Health for showing to our school or date or siternate 
jate Please make film request at least one m th advance 
See ad on Page 73 
Ins. 575 
Name . Title or Grade 
street of &.D School N Pupils 
ty Zone State 1-58 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send literature on Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tapes 
Ins. 458 
MOM ..cccccccceveccecococececsececcececcecccceecceees Grade 
treet ‘RD School 
ty Zone State 1-58 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO Please send me stalog E-152 ptica “struments 
for Science Instruction moplete formative data, specifications and ass m app 
cations 
Ins. 590 
Name Grade 
ee! rf &.0 School 
' Zone State 1-58 


COCO O SEES EEE EEEEE EEE EEEEOESEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEESEEEEEEEEESEEOSD 
ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS Please send de ptive literature about the new 
ENRICHMENT RECORDS: AMERICAN DOCUMENTS and «4 ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
AMERICAN LANDMARKS; ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS as advertised on Page 87 





Ins. 577 
Name Grade 
Street of R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone St 1-58 


REPRINTS oF THis 
A-V SUPPLEMENT... 


Reprints of this 28-page Audio-Visual Supplement are 


available upon request. We suggest that you order 
: promptly for the supply is limited. Orders must be 
° received by January |, 1958, to insure delivery. 
, Prices of reprints are: single copy twenty cents; 
o 


ten or more copies to one address, ten cents each; 
. fifty or more copies to one address, eight cents each. 
Payment must accompany all orders. Write today to: 


0 een 
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FOREIGN 
CHILDREN .... 


Continued from preceding page 


question that begins with an in- 
terrogative word. This uses the 
glide down as does the statement. 
Where are they? _*@ 
. 
Second, there is the question 
that does not begin with an in- 
terrogative word. In this type of 
question the voice glides up on 
the last stressed syllable. 


Are you leaving now? .«-. 





For practical reasons, the in- 
tonation patterns given here are 
for everyday unemotional or non- 
dramatic speech. In dramatic or 
emotional situations, other pat- 
terns may be used. 

After the explanation of this 
visual device. recordings olf sen- 
tences may be used. The Living 
Language Better Speee h Course 
1957), contains practice 
material for English sounds 
well as sentences of patterns ol 
intonation for listening and prac- 
tice. It is advisable to explain the 
English intonation patterns first, 
so that the pupils know what to 
listen for. Preparation for listen- 
ing is extremely important. After 
sufficient listening and practice, 
the pupils may record and then 


(Crown: 


as 


evaluate some sentences to see 
how well they have mastered the 
melody of English. 

Where there are a great many 


foreign children, the arrangement 


of a language laboratory would 
be most helpful. This should 
be equipped with -ound-proof 


booths, tape recorders, recordings 
of good English speakers, and a 
Language Master. The expense of 
such equipment would be great 
but if it could be used by the stu- 
dents of foreign languages as well 
as by those learning English as a 
foreign language, the expenditure 
would soon be justified. This ar- 
rangement would take the equip- 
ment out of the classroom, would 
centralize it for care and main- 
tenance, and would make it avail- 
able for students’ individual use. 
Science students have “lab” hours 
to work less on their 
Language students need 
more time for listening and prac- 
tice than can ever be provided in 
the classroom. The language “lab” 
is the answer. 

The beauty of the spoken lan- 
guage may be appreciated and ap- 


more of 


own. 


plied through the speech arts. 
Students from foreign lands often 
appreciate the beauty of their 
own language, but they seldom 
appreciate that quality in their 
second language. English. Both 


in the classroom and in the lan- 
guage “lab.” examples of beau- 
tiful may 
through oral interpretation of po- 
etry, choral speaking, dramatic 
readings, group discussion, public 
speaking, debates. Experiences in 
listening to vood speech will en- 
rich and make more enjoyable 
the foreign student’s study of 


spoken English. 


speec h be presented 














| 





BREAK THROUGH THE 
READING BARRIER 


..TO EFFECTIVE 
LEARNING 


AVR READING 
RATEOMETER 


vitalizes any reading 





_ improvement program 
An effective, durable, easy-to-use electric 
reading accelerator, which improves read ng 
speed and comprehension. Can be used with 
any reading materials, any diagnostic pro- 
gram and with any series of comprehension 


tests. idea! for supervised or voluntary use by 
students. Now in thousands of schools coast 
to coast 


Lowest price in the field . . superior 
portable design . . . electric clock accuracy 


AVR RATEOMETER, complete “$35 


study manual and carry-case carton 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized 
Audio-Visual Equipment 
Dept. D081 Box 71, Waseca, Minn. 





FASCINATING ANT FARM—S$2.98 


An ant’s entire world seen throvgl r lear plastic 
wall { this breakabl esca ANT FARM 
Ha Wa Z busy ar y [ “ t ants lig- 
Large 6 " Include ar sil indmi i 

bar wt T ar wor a ! ay Act ‘ y 
4 ally desig ! g TV tha ill 
Keep the kids fascinated for r I ational’ A 
gener Ss sirpeply f ant included FREI wit every 
ANT FARM. together with a free beok ‘The Ant 
Wat r Ma in $2.98 nplete HOWARD 
STEVEN CO.. 7015 Sunset Bivd., Dept. AH-35, 


Hollywood 28, California. 


‘The Pere Pictures 





For use in school and 
bome Every child 
should have a collec- 
tion of his own. Love 
ly sepia copies of fine 
art aiso poets au- 
thors, history te. So 
instructive so inex 
pensive, TWO CENTS 
each for 30 or more, 
size 5% x 8 

Order EARLY the 
special Feb t of 30 
on Washington, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, their 
homes, ete. for 60 
cents. 






And the set of 33 
PRESIDENTS pic- 
tures for 66 cents. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








illustrated, and sample 


TODAY 


56-page CATALOGUE, fully 
for 25 cents. Send for it 


pictur 
pi res 


PERRY PICTURES, INC., BOX 13 


100x ine Projector 


Magnifying 
—Enlarges Pictures, 


Printing, & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readabie! 
NEw! 


lectric Magna 

Vue Optical Instrument 
projects and nlarges 
pping pictures 

t ts in 





re readable 
Project on wall, screen 
or tal MAGNIFIES 
100 AREAS. Enlarges 


any material up to3',x 
4-in. to 32x40 it ‘ 





in hundreds of sx 


homes yusine 





~I : 
t y trom any copy 

10x7 %” high. Quality 2” 

volt rrent. Mor mack 


Enameled steel 
Sta ard 110 
(2 for $9.50 Postpaid 

JOHNSON SMITH CO.. Dept 


. 
Folkways Records 
World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS. Including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains a selec- 
tion of the music of over 100 peoples, recorded 
on location; each Long Play Record is accom- 
panied by extensive notes by collectors and rec- 

ognized authorities . . 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW OWN series 


cusing lens 
guarant 

$4.98 

572. Detroit 7, Mich 


for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and 
AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















The Audio-Visual Aid 
With Everything 








INSTRUCTO 
FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


* GRAPHIC © PROGRESSIVE 
* COLORFUL «+ VERSATILE 
* DRAMATIC «¢ SIMPLE TO HANDLE 


Recent reports from educators place 
flannel boards head and shoulders 
over other visual methods for getting 
a lesson across .. . and making it stick. 
As each felt symbol is put into place 
the lesson unfolds graphically — tan- 
gibly — literally in three dimensions. 


Scores of Instructo cut-outs are avail- 
able for teaching everything from 
simple arithmetic through fractions, 
‘angles and graphs —and that’s just 
part of it—other sets cover many 
phases of language arts, geography, 
science, music, and even story-telling. 


The teacher has full control . . . the 
lesson can progress at any speed; por- 
tions can easily be repeated; pupils 
can participate. Best of all, every cut- 
out set comes with instructions for 
presenting the lesson in a way that 
makes every concept clear and mean- 
ingful. 

Paul E. Long, Philadelphia's Director 
of Visual Education, has written an 
up-to-date book, “Teaching With The 
Flannel Board.” It contains 32 pages 
of valuable information, profusely 
illustrated, showing dozens of ways 
to use the flannel board to best ad- 
vantage. It is just $.50, and available 
from your school supply dealer, or by 
writing to the address below 

A useful free catalog showing all 
Instructo flannel boards and felt cut- 
outs is available too. Simply use the 
coupon in this magazine, or send a 
postcard. 


INSTRUCTO= 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. 5A 


5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 


| 
| 






















Can Audie-Visual Materials 
Develop Better 


Group Relationships? 


Wirt AV surprises I have had 

with TMT (Tools, Materials, 
Techniques), the audio-visual 
dynamite which moves horizons 
with less noise, but just as effeec- 
tively the engineer's TNT 
moves mountains! 

I have discovered, to my sur- 
prise, that audio-visual tools, ma- 
terials, and techniques can pro- 
vide assistance in individual and 
by helping 


as 


group development 
pupils resolve per- 
sonality differences, 


by developing bet- 
ter group relation- 
ships, and raising ——— 
the level of group 


interaction in the classroom and 
throughout the entire school. 

It is a great loss that so many 
fine teachers have never recorded 
teaching experiences which sue- 
cessfully affected the lives of their 
pupils. While taking pictures in 
the classroom, | have had the 
good fortune to work with some 
to see and hear 
their performance 


teachers, and 
what makes 
special. 

First, let’s visit a kindergarten! 
Some time in an average day, the 
teacher sits on a low chair with a 
good storybook, and the children 
group around her. As the story 
unfolds, the book is turned 
toward the children so each can 
strain to see the pictures. But 
here is something different! The 
children, seated with their backs 
to the teacher, are facing a 40” x 
40” Before the teacher is 
a slide projector. She pauses in 
her reading flash a Polaroid 
“made in two minutes” transpar- 
ency of a storybook picture on 
the screen. As the story concludes, 
the children are asked to recall 
the story in sequence. Now the 
slides are shown again, and the 


screen 


to 


WILLIAM L. WINSTON 


Coordinator, AV Department, 
Public Schools 
Massachusetts 


teacher asks questions designed 
to bring out the children’s own 
feelings and thoughts about be- 
havior, likes and dislikes, and at- 
titudes toward people and things. 
In the semidarkness, with a rare 
sort of togetherness. the children 
discuss feelings and attitudes. 
Finally, the lights go on. This 
teacher has “reached” her chil- 
dren in a kind and friendly way, 
without embarassing anyone. 

There's the 
grade teacher 
wanted her children 
She 


first- 
w ho 


to be curious. 
started a unit called 
“Telephone Courte- 
sy” by 
*Telezonia.” 
paring to perform on a real radio 


showing a film entitled 
Her class was pre- 





program, and they planned to | 
“share with others” what they 
learned about being courteous. 


The telephone kit contained two 
real dial telephones, booklets, a 
film, and a filmstrip. 

After the children viewed the 
filmstrip, the teacher asked ques- 
tions. These referred not only to 
telephone manners, but to cour- 
tesy and rudeness in the 
room, on the playground, and the 
Then the group assessed 


class- 


street, 
their own behavior in the semi- 
darkness when the strip ended. 

The next day, the teacher gath- 
ered the children around a table 
with two telephones. On the 
board, she printed what the chil- 
dren agreed were good standards 
for telephone 
expression, courtesy, and worth- 
while conversation. As the chil- 
dren took turns making calls to 
each other, having sponta- 
neous conversations, their voices 


courtesy voice, 


and 
were recorded, as well as the song 


courtesy which they had 
Then See next pa 


about 
created, 
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Award winning film. Gives a con 
plete lesson on Middie America—it 
countries, 


At the same time it tells the histor 
























rival on your students’ tables 


IF THE SHOE FITS 
In beautiful color. Take your student 
ern shoe factory. They w 
the 200 intricate operations require 
@ pair of shoes, and 
pressed by the standar 
manship which ere maintained 


THE DANGER LINE 


walking habits improve posture a 
health. In this hur 
film they will also 
ing feet and the 


ing properly fittir 


mportance of wea 
3 shoes 


IRON PONIES 
Will give your students an insight i 
to the subject of 
Shows America's most f 
electric trains. Closeups 
models, how they are made and ho 
they work 


»pular toy 
show late 


peopie and their culture 


of the banana from planting to ar 


transportation 


= 





JOURNEY TO BANANALAND 21 mins. Color. 


5 


y 


15 mins. Color 


$ 


on an absorbing trip through a mod 
earn abou 


{ 


to turn a piece of leather hide into 
they will be im 
is of crafts 


18 mins. 


Will show your students how correct 


| 


rous, instructive 


learn about grow 


r 


11 mins 


~ 





Approved Classroom Films 


4 


fi 


Approved by a distinguished Editorial Boar 
whose Chairman is Dr. trene F. Cypher, Professor 
of Education, New York University. These films re 
late to such subject areas as geography, history 
science, health. and s a id They're valu 
able classroom t is that will help y meet y 
curriculum requirements 

All films are loaned to you FREE OF CHARGE 
you pay only the parcel ¢ ’ t nd the 
nearest exchange. And you an be 

showing will be a worthwhile experience for y 
pur 


Reserve your showings of these free loan 
1émm sound films today. Use the coupon 
below. 


INSTITUTE OF 


VISUAL TRAINING, INC, 
40 EAST 49th.ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


TITLE Date Desired Alternate 


JOURNEY TO 
BANANA LAND 


IF THE SHOE 
FITS 


LINE 


IRON PONIES 


NAMI 
STRERT 
crrTy rATi 


SCHOOT 





1958 


83 


! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
THE DANGER 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items C04 
are not acceptable.) Send EE 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


* ’ * 
O- 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 86. 
General coupons: pages 90, 92. 


POOR O EEE OE OEEEEEEEEE EET EE EEEEEEESESESE SEES ESEEEESEEESEEEEEEEESEEEEEESOOOOSE 
TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL INFORMATION. Assortment of literature covering 
how to use motion picture films and equipment for best classroom results. includes in- 
formation on where to get films for education and recreation. (See advertisement on Page 


64.) 
Ins. 480 
SEED ogo nesbensdesencensesecscsuseoceseuasedbasuesbedbonswsaeedsneoseses Grade .....4+5: 
SOUSED GF BG ccceddevecdcens ctdacdececsenbendsesssouocensecnecabeusasounss No. Pupils 
City oceeeceonknséoesnbeons Zone .+» State 1-58 


POSTE SOHO OEEEEEEE EES EE EEESEEEEEEEEEE EE EEESESEEEEESEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOS 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS. Piease send me a copy of your PHONOVISUAL DIAGNOSTIC 
SPELLING TEST for grades 3-6 so that | will not waste valuable time but can tell instantly 
whether my children need training in word-ettack skills 


Ins. 340 
POOERD ccccecnccecocecceccseecoeceocce cs cceseeeeeooces PTTTTTITITITTT TTT TTT Gree ccccsccsces 
SOCREE GF GE 00s ccdecénsetecccesdvecoscccescccscocseceesbeceeesecsensseets No. Pupils 
GU Sencheeusserdsnehsansesddeds vadsenceesoradeabesesnsens Zone State .. 1-58 


SCPE SEO HEE EEE OEEEEEEE ESE EEEESEEEEEEEEESESSESEESEEESEESEEEEEEESEEEESESESEEOEO OOS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Please send me information on the new RCA “'Scho- 
jastic’ phonographs and tape recorder designed especially for school use 

Ins. 163 

Name TWITTTTTITITITITitTiitriit seccesecces GUOGS cctcscoose 


Street or 8.0 Ter «++» School 


oeece Zone : State 1-58 


FESSOR EEEESEEEEETESEEEESESESESEEEEESEESEESEEESESEEEESEEESEESESESEEEOEOES 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, illustrating many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 


Ins. 377 

NOMS ccccccceccesescecesosoecoooces cccccee WTTTTITITTTTTTTiTTTr iti Tie GOES cccsccsene 
Te GP BE. cocescvccceccsccsuvcesecsesccooshsncessetosocscesecasese . No. Pupils ...... 
City Zone .. State -. 1-58 


COSC HEE OE EEEEEE EEE OEEESESE EEE SEE EEEEESEOSEESEEEEESEESEESEEEEEESSEESESEOEEEOOOESE 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send full information on the multiple-purpose 
Keystone Overhead Projector } Please arrange for demonstration 


ins. 307 


' Zone .... State .. 1-58 
Tee rrr iii) 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY. Please send me descriptive literature on: 
Film Strip Guide; First Aids for School Librarians 


Educational 


Film Guide; 


Ins. 614 

Name eees . TOPE CEEOEECEOOOOCCCCCOCOCOCOCOCC OCC C eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 
eer 4k MEPPTPTTITTITIIIITITITTITLTTTITTiL iT LL ite 
ty Zone State 1-58 





Ane You ready for 
increased emphasis on Science? 











Today's Wonders in Scceuce 


Today s Wonders 


10 PICTURE - STORY POSTERS 
that explain today's scientific marvels, 
| Supplementary text, related activities, 
| and experiments included. Large size 
(10” x 13’); printed in two colors. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 

and Nylon. 


Each set $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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...Group Relationships ? 


(Continued from preceding page) 


when the tape was played back, 
the class picked out children who 
performed best to do the radio 
program. After the program, let- 
ters were received from all the 
classes in the school. They took 
pride in the performance of a 
group from their school. 

Since all our classrooms have 
record players, a record was sub- 
sequently made from the taped 
radio program, and presented to 
the first-graders. Later, it was 
sent around to all the grades for 
listening. and the subject of cour- 
tesy was discussed, 

My hat comes off to the second- 
grade teacher who used the 
opaque projector regularly to 
help her children resolve person- 
ality difficulties, and improve 
their social behavior. She pro- 
jected pictures that the children 
brought from home—a pet, a fam- 
ily member, the child himself, the 
home, or a place visited. Each 
child became a prominent person 
and an accepted member of the 
group as he described “his” pic- 
ture in the darkened room. |! 
should also mention that all mem- 
bers of the class, including the 
teacher, prompted the speaker to 
enlarge his story by asking ques- 
tions, 

Two extreme behavior cases 
benefited from this audio-visual 
TMT. One aggressive child was 
hard to manage; he usually re- 
fused to conform, and he annoyed 
other children. However, he not 
only looked forward to these pic- 
ture-story sessions, but instigated 
other sessions in which he was 
given the privilege of performing. 

The other “case” was a child 
who lost his tendency to stutter 
when speaking in the dim light 
from the projector. He was given 
other opportunities to talk with 
ease and confidence. 

Are you a “creative listener”? 
I know a third-grade teacher who 
chose the record player, and se- 
lected records to stimulate and 
develop creativeness in her chil- 
dren. This “creative listening” to 
a record of a story, poem, or mu- 
sic conjured up images in the 
minds of the children. In the 
telling, writing, or drawing of 
these images, the children re- 
vealed quite unexpected clues 
about themselves. These helped 
the teacher understand their be- 
havior, and guided her plans for 
future activities which would aid 
in the development of some indi- 
vidual child or the group. 

The teacher did not expect the 
children to get too much out of 
one listening. Her techniques in- 
cluded replays, directed listening 
assignments, and written and oral 
work. Her children were made 
more receptive by getting regular 
practice in listening. 

Creative and imaginative tall- 
tale stories were one of the re- 
sults of this audio-visual TMT. 
They broke down tensions in the 
particular group, and _ lelped 
some individuals. 


What would you do if you had 
a fifth-grade class where the mem- 
bers talked too much, too loud. 
and said too little? One teacher 
chose the tape recorder as the 
TMT which would best help 
these children. A debate was in- 
itiated and taped. Then stand- 
ards for criticism were put on the 
board. The youngsters were very 
critica! of the playback. Since the 
voices were not easily recognized 
at once, the youngsters were nol 
too conscious of their own at first. 
and this helped make their criti- 
cism valuable. 

The tape was then sent to a 
fourth grade for criticism and a 
vote on its merits. Because th: 
voices were not theirs, group in- 
teraction was greatly stimulated. 
The sixth grade also asked to 
hear the debate and vote on it. 
This class interaction resulted in 
much discussion, with increased 
attention to personal criticism 
and improved oral presentations. 

Did you ever hear of a sixth- 
grade teacher who inherited a 
group of children seemingly in- 
fected with some degree of shy- 
ness? The teacher who did chose 
not only the standard variety of 
AV tools, but pupil-created ones. 

Some of these boys and girls 
were so shy, it was punishment 
for them to stand before the class 
to give a report. The teacher 
solved this by putting a micro- 
phone on a stand in the hall. By 
using the sound motion-picture 
projector amplifier in the class- 
room, she had a portable sound 
system. In the hall, with nobody 
looking at him at first, and later 
with one or two friends partici- 
pating, the child gave his report 
via the mike and speaker. 

Another step was to record the 
youngster on tape, and play this 
for the class. First, the pupil com- 
pleted an outline, and wrote a 
report which the teacher read 
to correct spelling and grammar, 
and to evaluate content. 

Being clever children, and hav- 
ing a permissive teacher, they 
made a “radio” from a large eard- 
board carton. Behind the “dials” 
each child could give his report 
while hidden from the eyes of the 
class. Fearé. anxieties, and self- 
consciousness no longer reigned. 

The radio idea gave way to tele- 
vision. The children prepared the 
necessary signs and observed all 
the rules. The props were a mike 
on a stand (not connected ), an- 
other mike for the announcer, an 
improvised TV camera (card- 
board box fixed to a music stand 
with cans for lenses). and real 
lights (borrowed from the stage). 
With a team of pupils giving re- 
ports in sequence, it was easier 
for individuals to face the group. 

Did TMT (Tools, Materials. 
and Techniques) really result in 
personal improvement in these 
children? Better group relation- 
ships? Increased and stimulating 
group interaction? Yes! I know 

because I was there! 
























Time-proven valve (cutaway 
illustrated) enables you to 
control ink flow. 


Use it 



















+ < ps 
Calling all members! | 
Bookworm Club Meets | 
in the Librars | 
| 


Thursday at 3:15 Pll 
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draw posters 


or work in ART 








Flo-master 
FELT TIP PEN 


Here is a completely different 
kind of teachers tool—that 
emphasizes all techniques in 
all kinds of work—from 
quickest Posters to elaborate 
visual aids. Flo-master gives 
impressive new interest and 
clarity on any surface in a 
rainbow of instant-drying, non- 
smudging colors. Precision 
made, with automatic valve 
controlled ink flow and inter- 
changeable points. Compact 
and economical. 








See it—try it—buy it! At your 
local school supply or station- 
ery dealer. 


ee eitmes, 7 
The Flo-master — "| 
School Bulletin 


shows many new 





ideas and uses for | 
Flo-master in your | j 
work. Write fora | ~~ 1 } 
| 
| 


copy today. a: Sal Reel 7 


wr soa ieital “7 
rlo-masier 


Cushman & Denison Mig. Co. 


Dept. I-l  g96 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


ris a foregone conclusion in to- 

day’s fast-shrinking world that 
tomorrow's adults must achieve a 
large measure of international un- 
derstanding. We hope you are do- 
ing your bit with today’s small fry 
by helping them to broaden their 
horizons. We know that you are 
familiar with UNICEF and hope 
that you have used the “Hi Neigh- 
bor” program kit, which contains 
every kind of teaching idea and aid 
possible, for a mere pittance. Do 
you know about the Hi Neighbor 
On a single LP dis you 
will find five songs and dances na- 
tive to Iraq, Nigeria, Guatemala, 
Yugoslavia, and the Philippines. 
Each sung in the native 
tongue, but an explanation on the 
included leaflet makes it a mean- 
ingful experience. Interesting na- 
live instruments are played and 


record ? 


song 1s 


notes are provided so that you can 
talk about them in the simplest 
terms to your Dance direc- 
tions are given on the enclosed leal- 
let and in the “Hi Neighbor” man- 
ual ($.15 With such a wealth olf 
material available, should be 
able to begin laying entire-school 
plans for a UNICEF May Day 
right now! Your celebration can 
even have a theme song 
‘Round the World,’ composed by 
John Ringling North (lyrics by 
Irving Caesar, who produced those 
“Songs of Sale- 
sung on 


class. 


you 


“Rainbow 


marvelously cleve1 
Safety”). The theme is 
the recording by Bill Hayes, and a 
copy had for 
Don't buy just the 


sheet-music can be 


just a nickel. 


record—send for the whole kit and 
kaboodle—the Kit ($1.00), the two 
manuals ($.15 each) and the rec- 
ord ($5.00 less 20 per cent discount 


to schools Make check payable 
to U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
and send to same, United Nations, 
New York. I honestly cannot im- 
agine a single school going without 
this superexcellent material, which 
can be used on many occasions. 

If you are interested in material 
for a social-studies unit about the 
Pueblo Indians, “The Pueblo Indi- 
provides you with the same 
inviting into 
classroom a real Pueblo storyteller, 
an Indian artist, and an expert on 
matters, and turning all 
three loose with your children for a 
day. The recording is made up of 
seven parts, and includes stories, 
dances, and chants. However, the 
remarkable feature is the fact that 
all are handled by Swift Eagle, a 
“real” Indian of remarkable talent 
He can melt from sto- 


ans” 


experience as youl 


Indian 


and charm 
ryteller to chanter in a split second, 
thus flavoring the entire work with 
sincerity and feeling. Your girls 
and boys will hang on to every 
Swit 
words and phrasing is so very un- 


hackneyed. His “Indian-type Eng- 


word, for Eagle’s choice of 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


lish” is absolutely beautiful, and he 


seems so near to you throughout 


the recording that I venture to say 


no one would even raise an cye- 
brow if he suddenly and magically 
strode right into the room. ‘The 


spiral-bound book into which the 
recording slips is full of truly fasci- 
nating information the Pu- 
eblos, and it is chock-full of simply 


about 


gorgeous illustrations by Yefle 
Kimball, also a “real’’ Indian and 
an authority on Indian art. I can- 


recommend this “soundbook” 
highly—The Pueblo Indians 
in Story, Song and Dance | Folk- 
ways, FC 7200, 3545 rpm, $4.95). 

that the ballet 
has popular within 
the last five Whether this is 
due to the movies, television, or the 


not 


too 


It seems to me 


become very 


years. 


fact that there are even ballerina 
dolls on the market, perhaps your 
class could enjoy ballet music 
Start with a tale they know and a 
composer they have met before 

Cinderella by  Prokofiefl RCA 


Victor, LM 2135, 33! 


rpm, $5.98 


As with all ballet music, this ts 
tuneful and descriptive. It is di- 
vided into thirteen sections, easy 
to play for young listeners. “Pas 


de Chat” makes good quick tiptoe 
music for the very small fry, while 
the “Quarrel” 
discussion by 
about the 
Many portions of this can 


could lead to some 


interesting sixth- 


eraders use of instru- 
ments. 
be used to set a mood for budding 
artists, who may want to illustrate 
while listening. 

Do you shy away from playing 
be- 


know 


just the 


music for your class 
feel you don't 


it?) Here 


classical 
you 
enough about 
thing for the title indi- 
cates—Classical Musie for Peo- 
ple Who Don’t Know Anything 
about Classical Musie (RCA 
Victor, LM 2140, 33 
This collection of classics will ap- 
All are truly 


will be 


cause 


you, as 


rpm, $5.98 


peal to anyone en- 


and many rec- 


Borodin’s 


jovable, 
*Polovetzian 
a “Strang- 


Kismet 


ognized 
Dances” 
er in Paradise” from and 
Schubert's “Unfinished” is “You 
Are My Sone of Love.” Listen first 
find 
and transmit some of your love for 
Play them 
The main 


turns out to be 


yourself, your own lavorites, 


the music to your class 


often during class hours 


reason why children (and adults 
claim they have no interest in the 
classics is because they don’t hear 


a selection often enough 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order frora the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 


one ot 
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Pree! 


Catalogues of 


FILMSTRIPS 


by 
YOUNG AMERICA 


and 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


More than 1,100 


filmstrips in beautiful color or 


teaching 


sparkling black and white... 
now from one source... 

all carefully made to help 
YOU teach more effectively! 


ALL SUBJECTS _ including 
Language Arts, Health, 
Safety, Science, History, 
Geography, Art, Music, 


and others. 


ALL GRADE LEVELS includ- 
ing Primary Grades, Mid- 
dle Grades 
Grades. 


and Upper 


Let filmstrips help YOU make 
learning in your classes more 
effective, longer-lasting, more 


interesting. 


Write today for your free cop- 
ies of our new descriptive film- 
strip catalogues. 


Use the handy coupon 
on Page 86 


Text-Film Department 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


330 W.42nd St. New York 36 





~~ 













adte-Visual Materials... 
for You 


remittance—to Coupon 


COMPLETELY 
SEPARATELY 


items 


FILL IN 
and CLIP 
the coupons for the 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
in one envelcre—with any required 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


Service 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 86. 
General coupons: pages 90, 92. 


POCO ESE EEEEEESEHOOEEEEEEOEEEEEEEE EEE EEE SEES SEEEESEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOOEEEESESOOESD 
DAVID J. GOODMAN, INC Please send me catalog 101 listing 18 Enrichment Filmstrips 
based on Landmark Books 


Ins. 615 
DE dbadwoded deus etetsehdesd 6660006600ebsu0secusuneéebeenenee Grade 
POURED GP TAB. oconentodececesdsccncnvecsencecesceuveseesaneceveséoueesess No. Pupils 
City Zone State 1-58 


SERPS E SESH ETEESEEESEEEEEEESEEEESESESESEESESESESEEEEESESESEEESEEEEESOOS CEOS 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. 1-18. Please send me free teaching aids to 


help me teil the story of Light and Sight to my Sth-é6th grade classes 


Ins. 53 


Neme 
0! e° Address 


State . 1-58 


ty . . County 


Electric Co. serving school 






STRATCO AUDIOVISUALS LTD Piease send me information on Related Rhythms (Or 
der #101 filmstrips and recordirgs Teaching Games (Order 2102 recording and 
models 
Ins. 609 
PUREED ccccciccocecesecencesesocooneeeesoeceesese GOSS cocseces 
DOE GP GER cccccoscccdcéséoccecvess . No. Pupils 
City . Zone State 1-58 


PPP iiriiiiitiititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitittt 

MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Piease send me a py of Quickie Course Drawing and 
Lettering using the Marsh °'77 Colorful booklet which suggests hundreds of uses for 
Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes 





teachers Fiash Cards 
colors. Shows how to have fun with your '77"' Pen 
Ins. 510 
MONO, ccccccecccccccecosececescoceseeece SeCocseseccseseouccececss «s+» Grade 
Street of B.D. 2... .eues TITITITITITITTT TTT TTT TTT No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 1-58 


SHSSSSSSSHSESSSSSSSSSTE SHEESH SESEEESEEEEESESEESESSEESEECSCCEC EEO EEEOOEOE 


McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILM DEPT. Please send the Young America and Popular Science 
Catalogues of Filmstrips 


Ins. 147 
Name TTT CTT TT TTT TTT TTT eeccescceces COcccceccococcce Grade 
UGGE GF GAA. ocascccsececosceesenesees PTITTITITILTILITiTrTtriite School 
City Zone State 1-58 


eer iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitt ttt ttt ttt 
SPACE TRAVEL AND GUIDED MISSILES. Please send your booklet containing rep 
of the Space Travel and Guided Missile articles, showing how this subject is treated in 
World Book 





Naeme 


Street or R.D 


City Zone State 1-58 


BELL & HOWELL, AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT Please send descriptive terature or 
Beli & Howell Audio-Visual equipment advertised on page 76. | am especially interested 


in 


Name 


Street of R.O School 
City Zone State 1-58 
Peer rity 
FROM SPUTNIK TO THE MOON BY FILMSTRIP! | enclose $5.00 (check or money order 
The Sky above our Earth which discusses elementary as 
(See ad on Page 65.) 
Ins. 1978 


Send me your SVE filmstrip 
tronomy, etc. and motivates study of |.G.Y 


seeccces Grade 


Name 


Street of 8.0 School 


t e State . 1-58 
PTTTT TT reir iii iti tii ity 





We don't want to be stuck “p- ial Siete, 


re but we're pretty lose to it 
using The Instructor Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to the coupon. 
We do appreciate the help but we're all stuck up. Coupons are defaced. Coins stick 
t «ount them and the banks can’t handle them. The result your 
teaching materials are delayed. So please do not stick your coin remittances to 
either the coupon or a separate piece of paper. Simply fold your coins (the correct 


amount, of course) in a sheet of paper. Then insert the folded sheet in the envelope. 


The Instucier Coupon Seniice 


together. We can’ 
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FiMStrips iu 


RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


ASIATIC LANDS AND PEOPLE— 
5 strips in color; produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E,. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; $25.95 per 
set; $5.75 single strip. 


The home life, industry, agriculture, 
und geography of Burma, Pakistan, Ja- 
pan, Thailand, and Malaya are shown 
Emphasis is on the peopl and their rok 

modern world affairs. Middle and 


upper grades. 


COUNT 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—single strip; 
black and white; produced by Fi! 
strip House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; $4 single strip. 


[The viewer goes on a counting adven- 


ture with other small children—watch- 


ing toy boats, estimating number of eggs 
in a nest, and so on. Strip is related to 
name. Primary 


book with a similar 


grades 


EPIC OF MAN SERIES—5 strips; 
new addition to complete series of 10 
strips; produced by Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; 
$6 each; $5 each when ordered in 
lots of 4 or more. 





Social history in vivid form is present- 
ed in “The Discovery of Agriculture, 
*The Growth of Society, “The Com- 
ing of Civilization,’ “Sumer—The First 
Great Civilization,” and “Neolithic Folk 
loday Middle and upper grad 
GUIDANCE STORIES—6 strips in 
color; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.. 1150 Wil 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill; $36 per 
set; $6 single strip. 

\ series for young pupils who need to 

nderstand sharing with others, playing 
iir, caring for personal belongings, and 
arrying out a task. Enacted by young- 
ters. Primary grades. 


HANDWRITING—-single strip; black 
and white; Visual Education Consult- 
ants. Inec.. 2066 Helena St., Madison 
1, Wis.; $3.50 single strip. 


Pictures stress need for clear forma- 
tion of letters, legibility, good writing 
tools, and the value of good handwrit- 
Brief de- 


scription of the development of the al- 


ing in business and social lif 
phabet and written symbols. All grades. 


LIFE AND POWER FROM THE 
SNOWY MOUNTAINS and “WAY 
DOWN UPON THE MURRAY RIV. 
ER”—2 strips in black and white; 
produced by the Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York 21; $1.10 each. 

Glimpses of the island continent and 
the people, and the work they are doing 
to extend water and electric power 
across the land, and the irrigation pro- 
grams which will increase production of 
quality fruits. Teacher guides help make 
the strips more useful to middle- and 


upper-graders. 


Classroom 


ISRAEL, THE LAND AND ITS PEO. 
PLE—7 strips in color; produced by 
The Department of Education ef the 
Jewish Agency, 16 E. 66th St., New 
York 21; $42 per set; $7.50 single 
strip. 

Strips include over-all view of mod- 
ern Israel and the people, and detailed 
accounts of activities from Galilee and 
the Jordan River to Tel Aviv and the 
Coastal Plain 
strip are especially helpful. Middle and 


Teacher guides with each 


ipper grades 


MEXICO, OUR FRIENDLY NEICH- 
BOR—9 strips in color; produced by 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $25 per set; 
$4 single strip. 

Here is Mexico from the Aztec to 
Mayan civilizations to the colorful fiestas 
Besides the contrast between 


old and new, children see home life, 


of today 
markets, handicrafts, agriculture, and 
with general emphasis on 


Middle grades. 


industry 
Mie xico today 


SCIENCE FACTS ABOUT TRANS. 
PORTATION— strips in color; pro- 
duced by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36; $35.50 per set; $6.50 
single strip. 


Simple explanations of basic scientific 
facts and physical laws about gravity, 
friction, and air pressure, and so on, 
which make modern transportation pos- 
sible. Clear diagrams and drawings, and 
experiments performed by a boy make 
the material meaningful to young scien- 
tists in middle and upper grades 


SKIMPY AND A GOOD BREAK. 
FAST—-single strip in color; pro- 
duced by Cereal Institute, Ine., 135 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 3; avail- 
able without charge to schools. 


Puppet actors show what constitutes 
good breakfast habits, and how impor- 
tant these are to the day’s activities 
Story designed for primary children. 


WORLD HISTORY—4 strips in col- 
or; produced by Society for Visual 
Education, Ine., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14; $23 per set; $6 
single strip. 


An account of what the Hellenistic 
Greeks and the Roman Republic and 
Empire contributed to civilization—how 
the people lived, characteristics of their 
cultures, and the impact on man’s liv- 
ing down the ages. Upper grades. 
YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
SERIES— strips in color; produced 
by Young America Films; available 
from McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St, New 
York 36; $30 per set; $6 single strip. 


Every American needs to understand 
the roles of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of our federal 
government. One strip, on the city of 
Washington, D.( gives the feeling of 
people working in government agencies, 
and the environment in which they 
work. Middle and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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Elementary Teachers 


Don't waste valuable time with 
a hit-and-miss plan for teaching 
reading and spelling. 

Give all your pupils 

Word Attack Skills 


by the most easily understood 
audio-visual method in use today 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
by Schoolfield and Timberlake 


Simple enough for even a first 
grader, but usable (and used) in 
every grade. Makes any series of 
readers function more smoothly. 


Pep 


wnol 


by The 


mates 


lic school 








After only eight months of instruction 


first graders and al! of their class- 
could 
more than 400 words. 

"Ll would like to tell every elementary 
teacher in the 
Phonovisual is! It is a marvelous teach- 
ing tool.” 


For complete 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Department AVI 


sheep sheep 
' 


ee. 


Method these 


Phonovisual 


spell (without study) 





U. S. A. how wonderful 


Pauline Hord, first grade pub- 
teacher, Memphis, Tenn. 


information, write 


P. O. Box 5625 
Washington 16, D. C. 








A BRAND NEW SERIES 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS: 
AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 


Now y 


their great national documents read 
by fine artists in the art of reading 
they hear narrated the events 


More - 
that 
document 


And more, 


songs of t 


historical 


surrounded 


oung Americans can heat 


the writing of the 
P 

they hear the authentic 
he people who lived in that 


period. 


One must hear this new technique 


to apprec 


making American Documents mean- 
and 


ingful 
people 


ORDER 


Delivery in February 


EAD 1 


EAD 2 


Each Record only $3.96. 


Both 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 
246 Fifth Ave., New York |, N. Y. 


Please send and bill as soon as available: 


iaaaiemamatia Record EAD | EAD 2 
Also send complete information about 
Enrichment Records: American Documents; 
Enrichment Records: American Landmarks 
and Enrichment Filmstrips. 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

Gare STATE 


iate how effective it is in 


understandable for young 


NOW ON APPROVAL 


The Declaration of 





Independence and Patrick 





Henry's Famous Speech 





Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address and The Bill of 


Rights 








for $7.92 plus postage 





F | | ns for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Audio-Visual Education Department, 
Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


ALASKAN ESKIMO—27 min.; col- 
or; rent or purchase; produced and 
released for school use by Walt Dis- 
ney Productions, Educational Divi- 
sion, Burbank, Calif. 

and interesting life 
family. Food, 
family are 


Shows the hardy 
of one Eskimo 
clothing, and shelter of the 


village 


stressed For upper grades 
ANIMALS THROUGH THE WIN- 
TER—I1 min.; sound; black and 
white $50; purchase; Young Ameri- 
ea Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 
Illustrates 
which help animals to survive through 
the winter season. For primary and mid- 


many of the adaptations 


dle grades. 


BEGINNING GOOD POSTURE HAB- 


ITS—11 min.; sound; color $100; 
black and white $55; purchase; 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 


Chicago 1. 

Primary youngsters will discover that 
the way they stand makes a difference 
in how tall they look. The film clearly 
demonstrates what good posture is, and 
shows children how good posture habits 


iffect body growth 


THE BOYHOOD OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON—I1 = min.: sound; 
color $100; black and white $55; 
purchase; Coronet Films, Coronet 


Building, Chicago 1. 

Shows how George Washington spent 
his early boyhood against a background 
of places and events that fitted him for 
later leadership as general of the army 
and president of Mount 
Vernon, Ferry Farm, and the Shenan- 
the settings. 


a new nation. 


doah frontier country are 


For primary and middle 


grade s. 
BRAZIL—PEOPLE OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS (Second Edition)—I17 min.; 
color $150: black and white $75; 
purchase; Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette § Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. 


Shows the varied activities in the 


Brazilian Highlands, the most important 
region of Brazil. Visits coffee and cotton 
plantations at harvesttime. Iron mines, 
textile mills, and busy harbors are al- 


so presented effectively. For middle and 


upper grades 


BUSHY, THE SQUIRREL: BACK.- 
GROUND FOR READING AND EX.- 
PRESSION—11 min.; sound; color 
$100; black and white $55; pur- 
chase; Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago lI. 

Stevie and his father walk through 
the woods. What the boy discovers, how 
he makes friends with Bushy, and the 
things he learns will stimulate reading 
about squirrels 


animals of the woods. 


and | storytelling and 


other comn 


For primary grades 


FITNESS SKILLS FOR CHILDREN 


—3 films in black and white; pur- 


chase; $50 each; Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E, 41st St., New York 


17. 


“Move Better” gives an analysis of 
the skills of running, jumping, leaping, 
dodging, swinging, and climbing. “Play 
Better’ demonstrates the progression in 


ded by young 
sct- 
has lessons for walking, foot care, 


| he St 


cal education reels are mad 


ball-handling skills 


children for playing success. “Walk 


nec 


ter’ 
and body Carriage unique physi- 
for mddk 


and upper grade s 


IT’S A CAT’S LIFE—11 min.; 
sound; color $90; purchase: Frith 
Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


Presents with many charming close- 
ups the lives of two cats and their kit- 
tens. Young children learn to play with 
and care for the kittens. Two dogs be- 
come close friends of the adventur 
pets For primary grades 
MACHINES THAT HELP THE 
FARMER—I1 min.; sound; color 


Associates of 
Monica 


$100; purchase; Film 
California, 10521 Santa 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Compares, step by step, a child’s us 


of hand tools in a back-yard garden 


with the farmer's use of power machines 


This film will he Ip the 


on a large farm 


child toward a better understandin 

the machines a farmer us For middk 
and upper grades 

MAKE YOUR HOME SAFE—I1 


min.; sound; black and white $50; 
purchase; Young America Films, 


Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 


A new film on the problems of home 


safety, designed for all the elementary 


grades. Daily routines in which good 


safety practices (being thoughtful, skill- 
zed in a 


ful, and careful) are emphas 


way which will appeal to children 


MEALTIME MANNERS AND 
HEALTH—I11 min.; sound; color 
$100; black and white $55; pur- 


chase; Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1. 


Primary- and middle-grade children 
will observe that mealtime manners help 
them to be well liked, and are necessary 


to good he alth. 


MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL 
REVERE—1I1 min.; sound; color 
$100; black and white $50; purchase; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, UL. 


Frequently following and quoting 


Paul Revere’s 
man as a pa 
For middle 


from Longfellow’s poem, 
Ride,” the film shows the 
triot leader of the colonies. 


and upper grades. 


SPACE AND DESIGN—each 10 
min.; sound; color $100; produced 
by Patrician Films; just released for 
purchase or rental from Bailey Films, 





Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif, 
Here are two new interesting art films 


for the upper grades space uses ani- 


mated drawings to explain various ways 
ind dis- 


“De- 


methods 


young artists can obtain space 


tance in drawings and paintings 


shows useful and 


two-dimensional effects. 


sign” steps 


in creating 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 
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How Bausch & Lomb 
Educational Instruments 


MAKE SCIENCE 
EASIER TO TEACH, 


Re EASIER 
TO 
¢ UNDERSTAND 


B&L TRI-SIMPLEX 
Micro-Projector 









Vivid images of fixed 
specimens or living 
organisms, on screen 
or tracing pad. 














B&L FL'’ Microscope 
Standard size 

and operation. 
Pre-focusing gage 
saves time. 


100x and 430. 


Pr 


B&lL Macroscopes 

Ideal for general science, 
field trips. 10x, 
20 or 40. With 
stand (as shown) 
or folding tripod. 


~ 
Te 


Bal 
BALOPTICON” 
Projectors 
Brilliane 
full-screen 
images of 
slides, opaque 
objects, even 
chemical 
reactions! 






STEREOMICROSCOPES 


Natural 3-D 

detail, widest 
field of view, 
simple to use. 
6.6X% to 150X, 


Bal 
SPECTROSCOPES 


Easy-to-see 
spectra of 
elements 
make chemical 
analysis easy 
to understand. 





| BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. ! 
| 85725 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N.Y ! 
i'd like () a demonstration, [) catalogs, on . 
OO Tri-Simplex (j “‘FL’’ Microscope 
I Micro-Projector [] Stereomicroscopes ! 
| (0 Macroscopes ] Spectroscopes | 
{ © Balopticon Projectors l 
! NAME TITLE I 
| ! 
| SCHOOL | 
! ADDRESS I 
I | 
| city ZONE STATE. neceee | 
he ee es cee ee es ee we we oe ee ow we oe es os 


~ 








l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif 

Almanac Films, twc., 516 Fifth Ave... New York 36 

American Film Forum, tmc., 516 Fi tth Ave., New York 36 

Association Films, 347 Medison Ave., New York 17 

Audic-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
tien, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich 

Avalon Daggett Productions, 441 N. Orange Drive, Los Angeles 
6, Calif 

Bailey Films, inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Brandon Films inc., 200 W. S7th St... New York 19 

Grey Studios, inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

Cathedral Films, 140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 

Contemporary Films, tnc., 13 E. 37th St... New York 16 

Cornell Films, tnc., 130 Cutler M Rd., Great Neck, Long 
Island, N.Y 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 

Walt Disney Productions, Dept. 16, Burbank, Calif. 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1054 5S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 

Educational Film Library Assoc., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette ti 

Family Films, 1264 N. Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il! 

Films of the Nations, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New York 

Heidenkamp Meture Pictures, 538 Glen Arden, Pittsburgh 8, Pa 

Paul Hoefier Productions, 7934 Senta Monica Bivd., Hollywood 

Instructional Cinema Service, tnc., 15460 Broadway, New York 

Instructional Films, tnc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, til 

1 Film Bureau, tnc., 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

al Film Foundation, 345 E. 46th St.. New York 17 

Jam Handy Organization, 262! E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 De Lonapre Ave.. Hollywood 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 





York 34 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E Jrd St, Des Moines 9, lowe 
Moody lastitute of Science, Educational! Film Division, 11428 


Senta Monica Bivd.. West Los Angeles 25, Calif 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave. New York 28 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 
ee Satety ounell, Film Service Bureau, 20 N. Wacker 
rive. Chica 
Nwe-Art Films, .. 247 W. 46th St... New York 36 
Princeton Film Center, Carter Road, Princeton, NJ 
Sterling Television Co., Inc., 216 W S7th St, New York 19 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36 
United Nations, Films & Visual information Div., New York 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 0.C 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, 0.C 
U.S. Dept. of the Air Force, of Agriculture, of State, of the 
tnterior, ard Treasury Dept., Washington 
United World Films, inc , 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 
Wild Life Films, 5149-51 Strohm Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 


SLIDES 


Bulo Ce., P.O. Bou 178, Denver 1, 

French-American Cultural Services, 934 Fifth Ave., New York 29 
&. Taylor Judd, Box 711, Delavan 5 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave. New York 28 
Nu-Art Films, inc., 247 W. 46th St., New York 36 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., inc., 222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach 

Sewyer's, inc., Progress, Oregon 

Seciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

Southern Colorslides, 2324 Beecher Rd., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Stori-Views, 3312 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo 

Teaching Aids Exchange, 71! Sycamore Ave., Mode-to, Calif. 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y 


FILMSTRIPS 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave 
N.W., Washington 6 
Ant > eaaas League of Binal B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New 


Audie-Viswal Materials Consultation Sureen, College of Educa 
tlon, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich 


Audio-Visual School Service, 48 E. 27th St., New York 
Australian News and inf. Bur., 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
Bailey Films, inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Classroom Films, imc., 321 E. 44th St., New York 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 

Current Affairs, Film Division, 18 E. 4ist St., New York 17 


DAYCO Pub. Co., 153 W. Huron, Chicago 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., 

Educational Developmental Laboratories, inc., 
Huntington, Long Island, N.Y 

Educational Filmstrips 1409 19th St 

Encyciopaedia Britenales Films, Inc., 
mette, tl 

Bye Gate House, Inc., 146-0! Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Filmtax Productions, '0 E. 43rd St... New York 17 

Files, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

David J. Goodman, inc., 245 Fifth Ave, New York 17 

Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N.Y 

institute of Visual Training, 40 E 49th St., New York 17 

instructional Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave, Wilmette, Il! 

international Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Jam Handy Organisation, 282! E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Key Productions, 18 E. 41st St.. New York 17 

Life Magazine Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Long Fiimslide Service, 7505 Fairmount, E! Cerrito 8, Calif 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 34 

Moody institute of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Senta Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 

National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

New York Times, School Service Dept., 229 West 43rd St., 
New York 18 


Los Angeles 35 
75 Prospect St., 


Huntsville, Tex 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 


Films, Filmstrips, Flat Pictures, 
| 





Slides, and Records 





Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave., eh NJ. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

Stratco Audiovisuals Ltd., 400 W. 119th St., New York 27 

United Nations, Films & Visual! information Div., New York 

United World Films, tnc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

nay + aay oe Michigan, Audio-Visual Education Center, Ann 
Arbor 

Visual Thconeee, Suffern, N.Y. 


DIRECTORY of 
MATERIALS and 
EQUIPMENT 





FLAT PICTURES 


Marguerite Brown Study Prints, 2527 Honolulu Ave., Montrose, 
a 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Latin American Village Studio, 3530 State St., 
Calif 

National Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts., N.W., Wash- 
ington Cc 

Picto-Chrome Publishing Co., 1428 You St., N.W., Washington, 

Cc 


Santa Barbara, 


D.C 
Realistic Visual Aids, Highland, Calif. 


RECORDS 


American Squares, 1159 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 

Audie Books, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Audio Education, inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation ween, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, percent 1, Mic 

Banner Records, Inc., 712 E. 18th St Brook! yn, N.Y. 

Bremner-Davis, 1109 Central, Wilmette, Il 

Burns Record Co., 755 Chicadee Lane, Stratford, Conn 

Capitol Records, inc., Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood 28, Calif 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 

Children’s Record Guild, 27 Thomoson St., New York 13 

Columbia Records, Educational Division, 799 Seventh Ave 
New York 

Decca Records, inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Eastern Record Mig. Corp., 55-0! 43rd St., Laure! Hill, N.Y. 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Dr., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif 

EMC Recording Corp., 806 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, til 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 

Estamae, 2829 Seventh Ave., Pueblo, Colo 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., 117 W. 4éth St 

Golden Records, 630 Fifth Ave. New York 20 

Greystone Corp., 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave. New York 28 

Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Ga 

RCA Victor Records, Educational Services, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N.J 

Records o Knowledge, Rexford Record Corp., 
New Yo 18 

Russell Records, 2480 Thompson Bivd 

Square Dance Associates, Freeport, N 

Vou Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St 

World Wide Records, 315 W. 47th Sr, 

Young People’s Record Club, 27 Thompson St., 


New York 1 
, New York 36 


1440 Broadway, 
Ventura, Calif. 

Y 

New York 19 


New York 
New York 13 


A HANDY REFERENCE SHEET FOR 
YOUR A-V FILE 
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Audio-Visual Equipment 





16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Eastman Kodascope RCA 
Bel! & Howell Forway Revere 
De Vrylite Harwald Victor Animatograph 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


American Optical DuKane Society for Visual Education 


Ampro Keystone View Spindler & Sauppe 
Argus La Belle Strong 

Bausch & Lomb Standard Three Dimensional Corp. 
Bel! & Howell! Viewlex 


Sound Slide Film Projectors 


Audio-Master Ilustravox Polaroid 
Automatic McClure Viewlex 
DuKane Movie-Mite 


Opaque and Overhead Projectors 
Squibb Taylor 
Victorlite 


Beseler 
Keystone View 
Projection Optics 


Radios and Phonographs 


American Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 


Audio-Master Gates Rek-O-Kut 

AVR Hi-Fi Magnavox Stromberg-Carison 
Califone Masco Symphonette 
Columbia Newcomb v-M 

EMC RCA Victor Webster-Chicago 


Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 


Ampex Brush EMC Rek-O-Kut 

Ampro Califone Magnecord Revere 

Audio-Master Columbia Masco V-M 

Bell & Howell DuKane Pentron Webster-Chicago 
RCA Victor 


Tape Manufacturers 
Audio Devices Minnesota Mining Orradio Reeves Soundcraft 


Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 


Ampro Bell & Howell RCA Victor 
Victor Animatograph 


Screens Flannel Boards Reading Devices 
Da-Lite Figonaroll AVR Rateometer 
Radiant Jacronda Keystone View 
Vita-Lite Judy SVE Speed-i-o-scope 
Visual Specialties Timex 
Felt Pens 
Carter Flo-Master Marsh Speedry 


Time-Saving Specialities 


ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS 


American Optical Co., Scientific Instruments Division, Buffalo 
15, N.Y 

Ampex Corporation, 1020 Kifer Rd., Sunnyvale, Calif 

Ampro Corp., 1345 W. Diverse’ Pkwy., Chicago 14 

Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich 

Audio Devices, inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 

Audio-Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., New York 17 

Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5 

Automatic Projection Corp., 282 Seventh Ave., New York 1 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Pau! St., Rochester 2, N.Y 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 

Charlies Beseler Co., 219 S. 18th S?., East Orange, NJ. 

Brush Electrcnics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Cali‘. 

Carter's ink Co., Cambridge 42, Mass 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. S, 625 Eighth Ave., New 
York 18 

Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Warsaw, Ind. 

DuKane Corp., St. Charles, !!! 

Eastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y 

Educational Development Laboratories | Timex), 75 Prospect St 
Huntington, Long Isiand, N.Y 

EMC Recording Corp., 806 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St., New York 19 

Gates Radio Co., Quincy, | 


Harwald Co., 1216 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ii! 
Jacronda Manufacturing Co., 5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31 
The Judy Co., 310 Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa 

LaBelle industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis 

Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 

Magnecord, Inc., 1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 

Marsh Co., 96 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Illinois 

Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 
Newcomb Electronics Corp., 6824 Lexington, Hollywood 38 
Orradio industries, Inc., T-120 Marvyn Road, Opelika, Ala. 
Peerless Film Processing Corp., 164 W. 4éth St., New York 36 
Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
Plastic Products, Inc., 1822 E. Franklin St 
Polaroid Corp., Cambridje 39, Mass 
Projection Optics Co., Inc., 330 Lyell! Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Pyramid Enterprises, 3815 Trimble Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., 8220 N. Austin, Morton Grove, Ill 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp of America, Camden, NJ. 


Richmond, Va. 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. 52nd S!t., New York 22 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Isiand City 1, N.Y. 
Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16 


Mark Simpson Mig. Co., 32-28 49th St., Long Island City 3, N.Y. 

Self waeene Aids, 9819 S. Normandy Ave., Los Angeles 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

Speedry Products, Inc., 91-31 121st St., Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 

Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Bever y Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

Squibb Taylor, Inc., 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 

Standard rojector & Equip. Co., 7106 W Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31 


Stromberg-Carison Co., Rochester, N.Y 

Strong Electric Corp., 87 C ty Park Ave., 

Technical Coreiea, Inc. (De Vrylite), 
Livonia 

Time- ‘Saving Secctettion, 2816 Du Pont Ave., South Minneapolis, 
Mi 


Toledo 2, Ohio 
30865 Five Mile Rd., 


v-M Conpavation, Fourth & Park Sts., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Plainville, Conn 

Victorlite Industries, Inc., 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y 
Visual Specialties Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, Mich 
Vita-Lite Screen Co., 239 A St., San Diego 1, Calif 
Webster-Chicago Corp., 5419 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 








ongress 


MICHIGAN BLVD. AT CONGRESS ST. 


Near the heart of the Loop 









€ 
4000 rooms trom $ r 4 


NO charge for chitdren 


Air-Conditioned Rooms 


Radio and Television 


HArrison 7-3800 
we. BURNS 
LEONARD HICKS Gen. Mgr 


Vv.?. and Mag- Director 





FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 





COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay ot this modern 25- 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 


rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
both, from $6.50 
daily. Two room 
suites from $11.50 
SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 
television evcileble 





New York 


Broodway at 75th St., 
Oscor Wintrob, Managing Director 

















EUROPE 
$798... 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 
and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING ON MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist 


and AUGUST 5it. European Grand Tour visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE PER 
SONALLY ESCORTED Includes round trip tourist 
steamship on EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of 
BRITAIN, all hotels most meals, all sightseeing, trans 
portation, transfers and even tips. Later return if 
SEE YOUR 
AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


desired. Tours limited to 42 members 
TRAVEL 


CARAVAN TOURS 
220 S. STATE ST. « CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No 61 




















All Kinds of Time 
(Continued from page 60) 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Early Time Telling, “Man and Meas- 


ures” (filmstrip, color), Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

Earth and Its Motions; Latitude, 
Longitude and Time, “The Funda- 
mentals of Geography” (filmstrips, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 146- 
O01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 5. N.Y. 

Day and Night, Set No. | (black and 
white); The Moon, Set No. 2 (col- 
or); The Seasons, Set No. 2 (color 
“Elementary Science” (filmstrips 


sraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., 


YAF from Mc 
Text-Film Dept., 
New York 36 

How We Learn about the 
Sky” (filmstrip), The 
Organization, 2821 E. 
Detroit 11 


Sk Y, “The 
Jam Handy 
Grand Blvd 


Life in Ancient Egypt; Life in Ancient 
Greece, Life in Ancient Rome; Lif: 
in the Middle Ages, “Life in Other 
Times” (filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc 

Life in Ancient Times Series (Stone 
Age, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Medie- 
val Castle, Medieval Village film 
strips, color), YAF from McGraw 
Hill Book Co.. Text-Film Dept 

Life in the Middle Ages (filmstrips, 
color DuKane Corporation, St. 
Charles, Ill 

Our Earth in Motion; The Sun and 
Our Seasons. “Seasons, Weather 
and Climate” filmstrips, color 
The Jam Handy Organization. 

Stars in the Sky, “Science in Every- 
day Life” (filmstrip, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc 

What Causes the Seasons (film), YAF, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept 

What Makes Day and Nicht (film), 
YAF, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept 

Why Do We Have Day and Night? 
“Set I—Weather” (filmstrip, color), 


Filmstrip House. 





Key to Social Studies 
Crossword Puzzle 


54) 


(See page 








“We Picked” Cotton 


(Continu d from page 25) 

3. J.M. says that Eric picked 100 
pounds of cotton in 3 days and Kay 
picked 79. How much more per day 
did Eric average than Kay 

+. K.P. savs there are 34 boll wee- 
vils in one field. If each weevil ate 
9 pounds of ttton, how much did 
they eat altogether? 

5. S.P. found that Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin in 1793. He was 
born in 1765. How old was he when 


e? 


he invented 
6. K.R. If you are paid $3.50 
for picking 100 pounds of cotton, how 
much will you receive for picking 500 | 
pounds? 


(Continuc 


ASKS 





d on page 90) | 
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Seandinavia! | 









Scandinavian 
Travel Commission 


Dept. B-7, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 


/| FREE! This Beautiful BIG lilustrated 





-| J. C. LARSON CO., 





| Make Leather Purses, Belts, 


Department 7315, Chicago 24, 







. 


Billfolds 
820 So. Tripp Ave. 
IMinois 









—— Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box 
and 24 env 
No experience 


or club. 





Teachers Earn More | 


-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 





California needs 
teachers experi- 
| enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 

. start from $5,00 

up. Potential of 






certification. 


AGENCY 






Individual attention 
No registration fee 


Complete coverage 








Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


and full information, 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 €. 76th St., Chicago19, iil 


—TEACH IN CHICAGO. 





THIS IS THE LIFE! 


A new kind of life is yours with an Air 


stream travel trailer...a whole world of 
relaxed, easy living, new interests and 
real travel adventure. Now you can go 


where you like, stay as long as you please 
in complete freedom and with unmatched 
economy. Airstream provides all the com- 


forts of home plus unlimited mobility 


comfortable beds, bathroom, pressurized 
hot and cold water,, refrigeration, heat. 
light independent of outside sources any- 


where you go...and the easy-towing, 
travel-tested Airstream is guaranteed for 
life—the good life, the life you should 
be leading right now! Write for free 


booklet, “World at Your Doorste 


AIRSTREAM TRAILERS Dept is 


12604 E FIRESTONE NORW CALIF 
110 CHURCH ST JACKSON CENTER OHIO 


ALK 


Eeuemermo per. Gece 





Year-Around Seller! 

of 24 sheets 
elopes. Generous profits for your class 
necessary. For samples 
just write: 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$1000 to $8000 
IN 13 STEPS 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE, 
For Full Information Write 





| 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 
228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
——""-_ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS = 


COME 


TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 





Juneau Alaska 











Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., 


San 


Francisco 5, Calif. 


|THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 
N.Y. 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON. 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII, 


If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. 


Mention 


THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION, 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N. A. T. A 


C. J. Cooil, Mer. 





N.A.T.A 38th 








CLINTON 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Mor. 
Member 


Year 706 South | 


POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


TEACHERS’ 


If it is a position in the 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 


AGENCY 

Midwest, West or 
Enroll now. 
Street lowa 


ourth Clinton 











A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 700 poems for every holli 
day and special occasion, recitations, social studies and English. Illustrated 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash order Hard Cover $3.00. Paper 
Cover $2.25. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY and CLIP SEPARATELY the 

coupons for the items you want. (Copied coupons are not 

acceptable.) Send All in One envelope—with any required Ca 

remittance—to Coupon Service THE INSTRUCTOR 

Magazine nee emer 

Coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 86, 90, 92. 

POCO S HOS OUOEOEEENEOETEEEOEEEEESESEEEE DOSES ESEEEEEEOEOEEESOESEEEOOOESEOOEOCESOES 
THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Piease send me the free Audubon Nature Program 
sibum, 30 « * prints, bird handbook and protective case, and enroll me as a member 


Dansville, N.Y. (PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
with privileges described on Page 9 


Ins. 348A 
NOM®@ cosecees Grade 
Street of R.D No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 1-58 


SOOO EEEEE EH OSEEHEEEEEESEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEESEEEESESEEEEEEEEESEEESEEEESSESEEOSECCEOS 


THE oer pag CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | would like to ‘‘Talk Better with Chalk 
Piease sena your interesting new folder on chalkboard use and care 
Ins. 222 
PORTND ccc eccseccdecececescsccecesscevocsecasenccessessoeeococesces Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City eedeneed Zone State 1-58 


ALLYN & BACON Please i me further information on the new ARITHMETIC IN MY 
WORLD series for grades 1-8 as advertised on page 7 of this issue 
Ins. 443 
Nome Grade 
Street of R.O Schoo 
City Zone State seoon VO 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Piease send reprint of CLASSROOM CLINIC FOR ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS 


Ins. 269 


OY cccccccececss sees Zone State . 1-58 


SPSS OSOSE HEHE SESE OSEEEEEEEEEEEEEESSESEESEEEESESEEEESEESESEEESESESEEEEESOOES 


BINNEY & SMITH INC., Dept. 1-18. Piease send me your free booklet for teachers, en 
titled "ARTISTA Water Colors - form AWF 
Ins. 262 


Name 


Zone State 1-58 


SOOO OOE OEE OEE SE EEOE OSES ESTER EESEOEE SEES ESEEEEES ESSE OEEESESEEEEEESEESOOEESEOEEEEES 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | om interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 


10-Way Protectior Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of 
ess then @ nickel! @ day 
ns. 18 
Neme Grade 
eet of R.D No. Pup 
Zone State 1-58 
SOOO OE ESSE EEEESOEEEESEEEEEEESEEEESEEEHEESEEESEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEESEEEEESESEDESOEOS 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division Please send me sample copy of 
Map of Coa! Areas in the USA of’ a 1é& « r-folder, showing all the coal areas 
and sting also the coal reserves and the recent annua! coal production for each of 
our coal-bearing states 
Ins. 160 
Neme .. Grade 
Street or R.D 
City . seccs Zone State 1-58 


MASTER ADODRESSER CO. Please send me full information on the Master Portable Spirit 


Duplicator 
ns. 414 
Name Position 
Street of R.D Scho 
City Zone State 1-58 


Please send me information about the new basic readers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


featuring THINKING, PHONICS, and INTEREST 
ns. 95 
Name Position 
School Address 
City Zone State 1-58 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A-133. Please send me, in @ plain envelope, com- 
plete information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in adver- 


Page 3 
Ins. 328 


tisement or 


Name ...«.- Grade 


St. or RD. . ‘ péeceneceene sseveeneses 


City Oe occee Stete ... 1-58 
PPT TTT TTT TTT TTT TiiiTTTiiTTiiT TTT 
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“We Picked” Cotton 
(Continued from page 89) 


7. A.V. says 6 steel bands are put 
around each bale of cotton. How many 
bands will they use for 986 bales? 


8. D.J. says it takes 66 bolls to 
make a pound of cotton. How many 
bolls are there in pounds? 

9, K.L. found that “ of each pound 


of cotton is seeds How much do the 
seeds weigh in 309 pounds of cotton? 

0. A.D. says that Stan and Steve 
picked 30 pounds of cotton in 2 days 
Ma and Pa picked 100 pounds in one 
day. Baby Sue picked 2 pounds in one 
week. How much cotton did the fam- 
ily pick that week? 

11. S.T. learned that when Eli 
Whitney went to Yale, his board bill 
was $1.50 a week. How much did it 


cost him for 2 months? 
J.J. says that Nicky picked 292 


pounds of cotton. He was paid $.03 





Golden Cage 


You can make a golden bird cage 
to hang in a window in your class- 
room. Blow up a balloon to about the 
size of an apple and tie it. Crisscross 
the balloon several times with yellow 
yarn that has been dampened in 
paste. Be sure and leave the top of 
the balloon sticking out. When paste 
is dry, let air escape from the balloon 
and remove it. Cut a small bird out 
of construction paper, or use a pic- 
ture of one, and place inside the cage. 
Tie a ribbon to the top of the cage 
for hanging it. Lillie D. Chaffin 





pound. How much money will he 
have to take fron 


train that costs $12 »: 


his savings to buy a 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Cotton him | neyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
\ve., Wilmette, III 


Cotton, “Clothing and Shelter” (film- 
strip Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine. 

( ton—from Soil to Fabri film 


Consult 


strip > \ isual Educ 1t10n 
Madison 


ants, Inc., 2066 Helena St., 
Wis 
} Whitney film 
Britannica Films, Inc 
How We Get Our Cotton, Set No. 1 
Industries” film 
McGraw H ll 
330 W. 


Encyclopaedia 


“Products and 
strip YAF from 
took Co., Text-Film Dept., 
12nd St., New York 36 

Kine Cotton, “A Nation Divided; 
cession, War, Reconstruction film 
strip, color), Eye Gate House, Inc 
146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, 
N.Y. 

Making Cotton Clothing (film), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
When Cotton Was King (filmstrip, 
color Museum Extension Service, 


10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 


Bringing New 
Understandings 
to Children 


Continued from page 6) 


Aid to Korean Children, Chief 
of the Public Safety Branch, HQ- 
KCAC, APO 301, San _ Francisco, 
California. Mark on the outside: For 
Distribution by Chief Choi. There is 
a continuous need for small articles 
handkerchiefs, crayons. wash 
knitted cal sew 
and soap. Write 


suc h as 
l ths, Ss rapbooks, 
ing materials, mittens, 


to Children’s Plea for Peace, World 
Affairs Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Mineapolis, Minnesota, for more 
information. 

3. Educational Materials for Chil- 
dren, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Write for suggestions for 
service projects such as: “The Mitten 
Tree, or a check-po for a child in 
Korea. 

4. United States Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 
Write for information on how you may 
join others in taking action for the 
benefit of all the world’s children. 

5. UNESCO Gift Coupon Office, 
United Nations, New York. Write for 
the booklet “Gift Coupon Plan” that 
tells what it does, what it is, how it 
works, and where it works. 

American Junior Red Cross, Na- 
tional Headquarters, Washington 13, 


D.C, 


. Gift-box program. Small boxes 
are filled with health, recreational, 


and educational supplies as tokens of 
good will. 

International School of Corre- 
sponde nce Albums of interesting in- 
formation showing life in the com 
munity, the school, and the home. 

c. International School Exhibit 
Schools prepare photos and other de- 
scriptive material 

d. American Red Cross Children’ 
Fund. Voluntary contributions of jun- 
ior members make up this fund which 

and girls all over the 
world and (2) finances the interna- 
tional programs described here. 


helps boys 


The foregoing discussion indicates 
only some beginnings that resourceful 
teachers can make in bringing new 
understandings to children. Collect a 
few good books in this area such as 
Introducing Children to the World, by 
Leonard S. Kenworthy (Harper); Lit- 
erature and Music as Resources for 
Social Studies, by Tooze and Krone 
Prentice-Hall and the pamphlet 
World Understanding Begins with 
hildren, by Goetz (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 
These, along with materials from for 
eign embassies and 
give any teacher many ideas for mak- 
ing a start. It is important to do some- 
thing in this area. The time is now 
You don’t have to push something else 
iside. Use these experiences to teach 
language arts, music, and social stud- 
ies. Let the children help you plan, 
and you'll be on your way 


consulates, will 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 12-13 


Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers, 1900 
N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Il 

Benefic Press. See Beckley-Cardy. 

Coward-McCann, Inc.. 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 11 F 
50th St., New York 22, N 

Hill & Wang, Inc., Publishers, 104 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y 

Holiday House, Inc., 8 W. 
York 11, N.Y 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


‘13th St., New 


Engle- 


597-599 Fifth 


Steck Co., 9th & Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, 
Texas. 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 


New York 17, N.Y. 
Franklir be a Inc., 
New York 21, N.Y. 
World Book Co. 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers 5, N Y. 


699 Madison Ave.., 




















A Want to Try It 2 


THE JACKSON SCHOOL DID AND 


REPORTED BY IRMA DOVEY, PRINCIPAL 


harm done 
IV, or extravagant 
for its educational use, we 
tact We are teaching a 


picture minded than iny 


battle ove! the 


W ~ he n by 


are made 


rages 
claims 

may as well 
reneration ol 


lace one 


children mort previous 


successfully 


group lo compete with TV we 
must learn a few of its tricks Picture news 
magazines for adults, and the expanding field 
of photo news journalism, indicate the trend. 


HOW WE COMPETE WITH TV 


Our first method of meeting TV successfully 


is to make friends with it There are some 


worth-while features for children on television, 


especially in the fields of literature, science, and 
music These we call to their attention in ad- 
vance and discuss freely afterward in the class- 
room How else will our cl I earn to be 
discriminating ? 

Ihe key to holding the attention of young 
learners lies partially in vivid ways of presenting 
materials These often include field trips o1 
bringing real specimens into the classroom. We 
consider them “live materials whether they 


are rocks or sniffing hamsters 


W he n 


we turn to visual presentations 


ac tual 


experiences a practi al, 
Whether films, 
filmstrips, slides, or mounted pictures, the key 


lie S in S le cuon, 


FILMS 


As often as pr ssible, committees of teachers pre 
view films before they are purchased to be cer 
tain that they fit our own situation Mrs 
Katheryn Greene, who is in charge of ou 


Audio-Visual Department, feels that many of 
I 


our best films were purchased because an alert 


teache1 reported a valuable teachin tool 


As to mechanics of films and 


; 11 
opcrauiol ill 


filmstrips are stored in a central office and sent 


to us by school delivery Each elementary 
school has its own projector! Iwo weeks is the 


minimum time for orderin: However. to meet 


a special need, films can be in less time. 


We use sixth-graders as trained ectionists. 


OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


The overhead projector has a particular fasci- 


it for reading readi- 


nation for children. We use 


ness CXcrcises, numb I combinations WOrKE d out 


through opaque plastic discs, and even individ- 


ual lessons showing the “ups and downs” in mu- 


IT WORKS 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The fact that 


can be used in a lighted room 


sic for monotones. the 
projector 
opens up new possibilities for using it in 
conjunction with other learning activi- 


ties 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
With 
rial from pictures in books, picture post- 


and 


almost unlimited source mate 


cards, mounted pictures, it is easy 
to plan effective learning experiences 
and demonstrations with the opaque projector 


The shyest child can talk easily when he is 


cxX- 
plaining a picture Even stutterers have been 
known to talk easily in the friendly dark. Kin 
dergarten and first-grade pupils develop se- 
quence skills through telling stories to accom 


his 


continues on advanced maturity levels through 


pany their story illustration activit 


out the elementary school. 


SLIDES 
With the 


’ 
Classroom can be 


f the 


rowing use of the 55mm camera, a 


deluged with mediocre pic 


is not careful We 


e our teachers to say to pupils whose parents 


teacher 


encour- 


them in, and you and 


st] 
will SC - 


Phe 
| 


and ¢ irls 


have taken slides, “Brin: 


I will preview them togethe: Then we 
lect the related to our study 


SO OUI 


ones that ar 
teachers take slides too boys 


make exciting vicarious expeditions to Mexico 

UN Building, and our national parks 
We also use transparencies depicting school 

iciuvilues, in the school 


interpreting program 


to pare nts. 


AUDIO AIDS 


Radios, record players, and tape recorders are 
available to all our teachers. As with films, we 
“pre-listen” in an effort to select only the 
When you're 


lramatizations of historical events and readings 


Dest 


ecordings choosing don t torgvet 


from literature. 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


We have had flannel boards in every primary 


I Now we 


Classroom ior some time are expt ri- 
type ol 


menting with a quicki board made 


bolt of 
but 


rom the cardboard base on which a 


loth 1S wrapped 


ight 


This provides a thick 


htwe board to which suede cloth o1 


cot- 
n flannel can be stapled in a few minutes 


Sines manipulative devices in the children’s 


hands are usually especially effective learning 


aids, we try to hi: 


available for pupil 
tained from school 


pure hased 


Another individ 


Hay bye 


the cigar be with 
lid, shown in the p 
his own work spac 
cutouts right at ha 


CHALKBOARD 


When considering 
overlook one of th 
mediums, the cha 


the hands of the u 


provide hany a ( 
explanations Our 
ample, is adept at 
Ing technique ( 
creative teacher ca 


MOTIVATING T 





ive several of these hb 
ust Felt cutouts can be ob 
upply house or tel crap 
by the pound 
ual type of flannel board 
a flannel “mit } 
icture above Bacl ha 
r it! torace pra I 
nd 
yr visual aid t { to 
e oldest and { 
t | \ ’ 
ri eactl } can 
uich ketcl I 
orche d 
puttin hi lea ty lay- 
Il pli cl I I he 
n That th ( a 


HE TOOL SUBJECTS 


In provial timulatior ind nt t tive 
tool ubjects po | ber t I ! m 
A\ equipment ly irith { n 
boards, paper pie plates, hundres u nd 
calendar board hese ¢ I { 
curacy and make arith 1¢ ! 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


We try to ‘ he st 
value, and have 
dren take part in 
cript, three-dimen 
colored paper are 
succeedin: pictures 


THE old study-an 


miiniste red it 


m led an 
! p h toda 
are Mone Our mo) 


INSTRUCTOR, 


\ 
picture { t} 

ell plat | ( 
! i in Lin ] \ 

] ] 
ional ( ( 
ust oO le ( r 
rit \\ 
ded Ko P 
t mnportant ! 
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Aelbiul “leaching Materials 


FILL IN COMPLETELY and CLIP SEPARATELY the 

oupons for the items you want. (Copied coupons are not 

acceptable.) Send All in One envelope with any required C4 

remittance—t Coupon Service THE INSTRUCTOR 

Mecazine, Dansville, N.Y PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) —— 
Coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 846, 90, 92. 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. Please send literature on “The Childhood of 
Farnous Americans Series,’ School Edition 
Ins. 192 
Name : ee sees Grade 
treet of #0 Schoo 
ty State 1-58 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me a copy of your Summer 


Sessions Bullet 


Ins. 400 
Neme 
eet or R&D 
ry Zone State 1-58 


pbb h hhh hhh ahaha ater rai ra tire errti titi iliiiiitititiiitiiiti ty 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. Please send me the f wing booklets f ur Classroom 
ICE CREAM FOR YOU AND ME 


brary Please check!) Gr. 1 ICE CREAM 1S GOOD 
Gredes 445 MAYBE | LL BE AN ICE CREAM MAKER 
pper Elementary CE CREAM, A PRODUCT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Ins. 13 
Name . Grade 
Street of R.D No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 1-58 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, Dept. INS. 158. Please the 
right Ke'logg's Breakfast Game, for my grade. Send everything ~ fu wall poster, in- 
dividuel score ards, prize bedges for students the w 3 team, and special merit 
seals for each student with a perfect re all free. My grade Kindergarten ~- 3rd 
jrade get the Early Bird game Grade 4-6, | get the Wild Bill Hickok Game 
Ins. 125 
Name No. Students Gees scoseces 
h Name & Address 
City Zone State 1-58 


SSS SESE SESESSESESE ESSE ESESEEESESESESESE SESE SESE EEEEEEEEESEEEESESEESESEEEESEOES 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION, Dept. A-34. Please te! me how ' btain large parch 
ao 


ment reg a 4 3 Historica D yments (Deciarat ‘ jependence, Bill of Rights 
stitutior suitable f well r ting 
Ins. 273 
Name Grade 
ve r ROD hool 
t Zone State 1-58 





BRO-DART INDUSTRIES. Piease send the | wing inst tive booklets MODERN 
SIMPLIFIED BOOK REPAIR THE RIGHT TAPE FOR THE RIGHT JOB—plus further in- 
formation on your Book Repair Products 
Ins. 433 
Nome PND. covcscovccccevccncceese 
eet RD School 
ty Zone State 1-58 
POPES EEEEEEOEEEE EE OEE SEES EEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEOEEEESEESESESESSEESESESEEEES 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Please send more intormet sbout Our Won y 
which was mentioned What's All the Sputter about Sputnik page 11 
Ins. 543 
Name DEROES 6658400406600 06000R608 
Street of RD 
Zone State 1-58 


City 
CREEPERS EEE EE EE EE EEEOEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEE ESSE EEEESESEEEEEEEEEEESESESESESEOES 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me free descriptive material on your 





put ations » the subjects checked: | Elementary Science Elementary Art Series 
Reading and Literature 3-6 English Grammar 3-6 English Grammar 7, 8 Read 
g and Literature 7, 8 United States History § 5 »| Studies Primer-3 
Ins. 285 
Name Grade 
treet of R.D Sch 
City Zone State 1-58 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY - Around the World Program enclose 10c 


Please send me the Guide-Book'’ Album, co prints, giant full-< wall map and en- 
me as @ member with privileges described on Page 1 

Ins. 348B 

Name eee cess e« ees Grade 

treet of RD No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 1-58 
SHSSSSESSSSSSSSSESESSESSESSSSSEESESSESESESSESESESESSESESSESEEEH HCE SEESSSSCESESESESESE 
READER'S DIGEST CONDENSED BOOK CLUB. 161A. | enclose 10c. Please send me 5§ 
new bes! selling books — including By Love Possessed — a!) skillfully Jensed in one 
576-pege de luxe volume, and enroll me as a trial member according to terms described 
» back cover. 

Ins. 21 
Name MPTTTTITITITITITITITITITITITI TTT Tite tie ccccccocecccces GOES coccccs cece 
Street OF R.D. cccccccccccccccvcccccccccecccccccccccscoces cocccce SEROD coccccccccccccccccese 


City .. : 
eee. ceeece 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
Three cheers for the November cover. 
It looked mighty nice! 
Paul C. Fredericks, Alabama 


. » I hope that you sent a copy of 
the November Instructor to Captain 
Alan Villers. 


Selma P. Waterman, Ontario 


. . For the life of me, I can't figure 
out which way the Mayflower is going 
on your cover and this isn’t the only 
place I'm confused. Every time I see a 
picture of it, I never can decide. 

Mrs. Alan M. Mercedes, Washington 


Many people suffer from the same 
confusion, but you will have no trou- 
ble keeping it straight if you will 
remember that the Mayflower stern 
is higher than the bow. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

It was a good idea to give teachers a 
plug in The Instructor Life Work Post- 
ers Series (Nov.. p- 18). However my 
children picked up a flaw. In the big 
picture, the boy looks as though he is 
eleven years old at least, and the teach- 
er holds a book that is marked to in- 
dicate a first reader. Also, since when 
are modern reading books identified 
on the cover with the name “Reader”? 
Estelle Rafeson, Delaware 


The boy does look too old to be in 
the first reader! The number on the 
book we definitely overlooked. But 
labeling the book as a reader was 
artistic license. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Congratulations to your magazine for 
being up to the times with your article 
on the LG.Y. in November Instructor 
(p. 28). Or perhaps to keep up with 
Sputnik, should I say the November 
Instrutnik? ..... 

Glenella R. Spranus, Montana 


The Instrutnik is pleased that 
you're pleased, Glenella. Perhaps 
you'll appreciate the following gem 
that arrived in the morning mail. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Yesterday we had a very dry teachers’ 
meeting. Fortunately I sat in the back 
of the room, and while the speaker 
droned on I composed: 


Vladomir Viadovitech Vlutnik, 

Inventor of Russia's famed Sputnik. 

Went to the Kremlin 

While they were assemblin’ 

And proposed several peaceful cri- 
teria 

For friendship in space 

He fell out of grace 

And is wintering now in Siberia. 


Poet Petronius, Illinois 


Pardon us—we're inspired to cre- 
ate silly poem No. 2! 
Ah Petronius! 
You'd be hardly erroneous 
In Likening the Kremlin 
To a gremlin! 
Next? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your article on permissiveness (Do 
You Have Permissiveness in Your 
toom? Nov., p. 6) puts the cart before 
the horse. I don't see why we should 





al 


— weer, 





7 





i reria 








try for permissiveness in our class- 
rooms when our principal is so auto 
cratic that we can hardly venture an 
opinion of our own in a teachers’ meet- 
ing. It seems to me, if we have to 
take it from him, perhaps the children 
should have to take it from us. Other- 
wise we'll always be in the middle. 
Disgruntled Teacher, California 


On the contrary, if the children 
“take it from you all day” you will 
be such a difficult person that you 
will be emotionally unprepared to 
take the unreasonable requests that 
apparently your principal is making 
of vou. 





Dear Miss Owen: 

Telling the children that Thanksgiv- 
ing was started by the Indians instead 
of the Pilgrims (Thanksgiving an Indi- 
an Custom, Nov. p. 24) is like insist- 
ing that Ivan Shilikov discovered 
America instead of Columbus. Can't 
you leave any sacred tradition in 
America unsmirched! 

Samuel R. Longacre, Pennsylvania 





“ el. Who said the In- 
dians started our Thanksgiving? You 
must have read the title < nd stopped. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The story “Frankie Catches a Sal- 
mon” (Nov. p. 20) really intrigued 
my boys. Did Frankie really catch a 
14!,-pound salmon? 

Lance Margate, Oregon 


The story was fictitious, but the 
boy who posed for the picture, Bill 
Lunden, really caught a 44'2-pound 
salmon at Painter's Fishing Resort 
near Campbell, B.C. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In your November Instructor (A Trip 
to the State Capital, p. 23) you raised 
the question “Are third-graders ready 
for a larger concept of government?” 
From my experience 1 would say no, 
emphatically. Their parents would say 
they were ready and the children them. 
selves would love to go off to shake 
hands with the governor. But what 
would it mean to them later? Maybe 
Miss Cicerale’s children are more ma- 
tured, but my group is certainly not 
ready for such an experience. 


Hazel C. McKee, Texas 


This may or may not be a factor. 
but Miss Cicerale’s children live in 
a heavily populated area, 28 miles 
from the capital. Miss MeKee teach- 
es in a rural area east of El Paso, 
over 500 miles from the capital. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am a public librarian in charge of 
the children’s section. I always look 
forward to the November Instructor. 
with its exciting “Fall Parade of Chil- 
dren’s Books.” This year’s was the 
best yet. 

Elsie L. MacIntyre, Minnesota 





* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The poem on the supermarket check- 
er was really super. My sixth-graders 
used it with a pantomime in assembly 
It made a big hit with everybody. 


Esther L. Watson, Kansas 




















WHATS 
BEYOND 
THE EARTH? 
SEE PAGE 65 











Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tidna] advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





| records according 





on guard 








a ee 
Yes, she’s never off duty in 
guarding family health. She 
balances the family diet, takes 
the children for their “shots,” 
prods her husband to get his 
annual checkup. But what 
about her health? 
Caring for herself is the 
greatest gift a woman can give 
her loved ones. 
So don’t delay — see your doctor 
about your checkup. It’s “living 
insurance” against cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Abraham Lincoln from His Own 
Words and Contemporary Ac- 
eounts—Brochure including informa- 
tional and material relat- 
Abraham Lincoln and numerous 
Catalog 


descriptive 
ing to 
reproductions of photographs; 
No. I 29.50:2/3 (Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $.25). 

Better Than Rating— Report of the 
Commission on Teacher Evaluation of 
ASCD, which explored intensively the 
issues and problems involved in teacher 
Effects of current plans on the 
school program are described and con- 
proposals ( Association 
and Curriculum Devel- 


rating. 


structive made 


for Supervision 


opment, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $1.25). 
Books and Records —A new idea 


instead of listing books and 
level and sub- 


in catalogs; 
to age 
e listed as actually used by 


ject, they ar 


children and teachers—-in conjunction 
with other play equipment, trips, and 
classroom projects; fully illustrated and 
with many cross references (Childeraft 
Equipment Co., 155 East 23rd St., 


New York 10; 


Inc., 
free). 


City That Belongs to All of Us 
Booklet describing in words and pic- 
tures some of the important buildings 
in Washington, D.C.; good for a cap- 
sule view of our capital city (Ticonder- 
oga Publishers, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17; $.15; rates for quantities). 


Creating with Materials for 
Work and Play—Folder of twelve 
leaflets, each concerned with one phase 
(Association for 
International, 


materials 
Education 


of play 


Childhood 


1200 Fifteenth St.. N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C.; $.75). 


Custodian in the Modern 
School Report of the eighth custodi- 
al workshop which discussed general 
custodial problems and then took 
such specific ones as washroom sanita- 
tion, cleaning boilers, waxing, and dust 
this report will serve as a re- 
aid for all have mainte- 
nance responsibility (Western New 
York School Study Council, University 
of Buffalo School of Education, Buffalo 
14, N.Y.; $1.50). 


control; 


source w ho 


Foundation for Effective Audio- 
Visual Projection—Pamphlet dis- 
cussing the effective showing of movies, 
slides, and slide films; although espe- 
cially designed for the professional user 
it has many 
putting 
(Sales 


Kodak 


of audio-visual equipment, 
helpful suggestions to 
slide or film presentations 
Publications, Eastman 
N.Y.; free). 


anyone 
on 
Service 
Co., Rochester 4, 


Hammond's Weather Kit— Mate- 
rials helpful in developing a unit on 


weather: includes a weather map, 24” 
x 42” full-color weather chart, and an 
BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


EACH CASE. 


» Order 


intriguing “Weather Wheel” (C. 5S. 
Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N.J., 
$1.00). 


Historical Map of the Life of 
Simeon Bolivar—Large, full-color 
map featuring a concise review of 
Bolivar’s military campaigns; gives his 
battle routes and voyages abroad; illus- 
(Creole 
Avenue 
free). 


trates famous historical events 
Petroleum Corporation, 1230 
of the Americas, New York 20; 


and Teach 
Elementary 
The au- 
some 


How to Organize 
Units of Work in 
and Secondary Schools 
thor, John W. Gilbaugh, 
ideas on planning for unit teaching and 
and then 
for 
Pub- 
Calif.; 


gives 


developing a resource unit, 


sample resource unit 


(Modern 
Box 651, 


includes a 
grade Education 


P.O. 


each 
lishers, 
$2.00). 


San Jose, 


Pastimes of Colonial Children 

Children will enjoy reading this book- 
about the life 
there are chapters on 


let and learning of co- 
lonial children; 
toys, garden toys, school 
toys, sweet treats, and dolls (William- 
Frederick Press, 313 West 35th St. 


New York 1; $1.50). 


their games, 


Pictorial Map of Africa— Large 
(24” x 2544") full-color map of Africa 
with keys to locations of native tribes 
also included 
the 


and the national parks: 
are pictures 
tribes and forty animals; 
(Thomas J. Lipton Co., Hoboken, 
N.J.; $.25 and front of any Lipton Soup 


Mix envelope . 


and descriptions of 
African 


Inc °9 


Story-Telling for You 
for helping those who tell stories to 
children; one chapter tips for 
storytelling; there is also a bibliography 
and sample stories (The Antioch Press, 
Springs, Ohio; $1.00). 


gives 


Yellow 


Successful Teaching with Globes 








| BEST are \ 


Handbook 


Handbook for teachers with a graded | 


for global learnings and a 
presentation of important 
related to 


Denoyer-4 veppert 


sequence 
geographical 
globe 


repre- 


concepts proper ise 


(contact local 


sentative or write Denoyer-Geppert Co., | 


9235 Ravenswood Ave.. 
one copy free with each 


$1.25 each) 


globe ordered; 


other « opies, 


Ten Questions on Physical Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools 
relating to 


Answers to ten questions 


the role of physical education and its 


place in elementary schools; Catalog 
No. FS 5.2:P 56/2 (Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


$.15). 


Washington 25, D.C.; 


Pictorial brochure 


“White Alice” 


on “White Alice.” code name for the 
new Alaskan communications network 
(Mr. H. B. Ellison, Western Electric 
Co., Room 1635, 195 Broadway, New 
York 7; free). 
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Best, piuit! 


NEW VELVATEX buff colored school 


chalk is being received most enthusias 
tically by teachers and students every 
where It has outstanding visibility 
on both green and black chalkboard: 
and erases cleanly without leavine a 
“smoky screen.” For Readin’, Ritin’, 
and Rithmetic’, you won't find a better 
halk than our NEW VELVATEX 
dustless 
LOOK WHAT VELVATEX 


HAS TO OFFER! 


@ Cuts down the “SMOKE 


SCREEN” in heavy duty 
use ! 

@ Remarkable E£-RASABIL 
iy! 


@ Strong sticks for cleanii 
ness and economy in use! 


@ Works wonderfully with 
ordinary erasers ! 


@ Availabie in standard gross 
packing and Thrifti-Pak 


Wr r 1 
Velvatex and 

t a tchir 
Jept. I 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY. OHIO == WEW YORK 
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INDEX, sepremBer 1957-JANUARY 1958 


American Education Week——See also Teachers Help One 

Another 

Alphabet Town (dramatization), Nov. "57, p. 45 

Books Are Made from ABC (dramatization), Nov. ‘57, 
p 46 

Early Transportation (art), Nov 

How Parents Help with School Activities in 
Stream School (article), Nov. ’57, p. 117 

Old vs. ti New Schools, The art), Nov 57, p. 50 

On the Way to School (dramatization), N /, Dp 
45 


57, p. 51 
Valley 


Animals 


Bunny and the Turtle, The (ver , Nov. "57, p. 41 

“Hare, Th Albrecht Dure1 rt usterpiece ), Oct. 
7, cover 

Kitten’s First Snow (ver . Nov. °57, p. 41 

Lakeland School, The erse), Oct. "57, p. 44 

Lost Birthday Present, The tory), Oct. 57, p 45 

Pillsby'’s Christmas Gilt (stor _ Der 57. p. 58 

Robbie's Christmas Stocking (story), Dec. °57, p. 55 


Winter Police verse lan 8, p. 46 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool 
Subject Devices 


Arithmetic in the Kindergarten (article), Nov. 57, p. 


4 
“Han und Arithmetic (dramatization), Jan "58, p 32 
Job for Jennifer (story), Nov 57, p. 35 
Self-Help for Slow Learners—Number Combinations 
(artick Sept. ‘57, p. 68 


Six Little Bears (poster), Sept. 57, p. 111 
Art in the Classroom—See also Creative Construction 
Ideas, Girls and Boys, Teachers Help One Another 
Articles 


Art—A Living Experience with AV Materials, Jan. 
58, p 5 

Can We fustif All Children Making the Same 
Things Nov ) Dp $9 

Creative Art Actin ty, Nov 5 Dp 

Creative Climate, The, Dec /,p ) 

First-Graders Talk About Their Art, Jan. °58, pp. 
53 


When One Child Gets an Idea and Others Copy It, 
Sept. °57, p. 67 
Art Maste rpieces 
“Boy with Pom 
picture, p 5), Nov 57 
d Madonna and Child Byzantine 


Hooch (discus- 


vranates Pieter de 
s10n, Pp 4g 


“Enthrone Sx hool 


(discussion, p. 12; picture, p. 13 De 57 
“Hare, The Albrecht Durer (cover; discussion, p. 
13), Oct. °57 
“Mont Sainte-Victoire Paul Cezanne (discussion, 
p l picture, p. #0), Sept 57 
Puna Catch, The ‘mado Gonzalez (cover: dis- 
cussion, p. 16), Jan. °58 
Christmas Irees 
Crepe Paper Foliage Tree, De« 57, p. 28 
Folded Paper Tree, De« 57, p. 29 
Grow and Glow Tree, The De 57, p 9 
Kind irten Clon Trees, De« 57, p 28 
Surprise Tree, The, De« 7, p. 29 
Christmas Tree Decorations 
Aluminum-Foil Bells, De 57, p 3] 
Designs from Foil Paper Bags, Dec. °57, p. 31 
Fan Medallions, Dex ) p. 31 
Gourd Ornaments, De« 7, p. 31 
Ideas I've Tried for Christmasy Rooms, De« 57, p 


Ribbon Reel Bal ‘, Dex 57. p ‘1 


Styrofoam Personalities, Dec. °57, p. 30 
ree Decorations (kindergarten art), Dec. °57, p. 54 
Tin-Can Bells, De« 7, p. 30 

Construction 
Bark ‘Turkey (kindergarten art), Nov ) p. 34 
Early I: portatior vehicles . Nov 57, p 51 
Masks That Are Not Just Funny, Oct. °57, p. 27 
Papier Maché on Wire, S pt 57, pp 63—64 


, Dex 57, p. 54 
Color to P1 


Soap Dispenser (kindergarten art 
Tot und Thunderbird Bring 


Classrooms, Oct. 57, p. 29 
Totem Pole Made of Cartons, Oct. °57, p 100 
Cralts 


Christmas Candles, Dec. 57, p. 70 
Introducing “Real’’ Stained Glass, Dec, 57, p. 32 
Waffle Weaving, Nov. '57, p. 5 

Desier 
Curled Paper Turkeys, Nov. "57, p. 53 
Designing with Potato Block Prints, Sept. °57, p. 66 
| ne Feathers tron Colored Magazine Pas ‘. N 

57, p 53 

Making Turke is, Nov. °57, p. 53 


ys with See 


Gilts 
Belts and Hair Bands, Dec. °57, p. 36 
Cardboard Trays, D 1/7, Pp 7 
Gift Wrapping (kindergarten art), De 7, p. 54 


Handkerchief Holder, De« 57, Dp 
Myself Dolls (kindergarten art), Dec. *5 
Paper Sack Dolls, Des 7, p 72 


Pipe Holder, Dec 7, p 

lie or Belt Hangers, Dec. °57, p. 37 
+-D- Wall Pictures, De 57, p th 
Phree-Hanky Apron, Des "57, p. 36 


Greeting Care 
Christmas among the Animals (wood ut cards), Dec. 


57, p. 27 


; 
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Older Children Like Sophisticated Cards, Dec. °57, 
p. 34 

Impressions 
Impressions of Fall (goldenrod), Sept. ‘57, p. 65 
Little Pig Little Pig (kindergarten art), Sept. °57, 


p. 76 
Snow Painting, Jan. ’58, p. 60 
Mediums 

Fooling with Foil, Jan. 58, p. 37 

Imaginary Creatures from Used Soap Scraps 
58, p 8 
Printi: ] 
Realistic Animals from Salt 
38 
Sponge 
26 

Stencils over Finger Painting, Oct. °57, p. 25 

Projects 

Book Week Art Class, Nov. °57 

Cotton-Batti Coats for Animal 
dren), D /, p. 39 

Old vs. the New Schools, The, Nov. 57, p. 50 

We Burned He Models to Stress Fire Prevention, 
Oct. °57, p. 28 

Audio-Visual Materials—See also Teachers Help One An- 


Jan. 


xtures, Jan. - 4 p. 39 


nd Flour, Jan. °58, p. 


Painting Is for All Grade Levels, Oct. °57, p. 


> p. 82 
als (exceptional chil- 


other 
Articles 

Art A I I xpericnce with AV Mat rials, Jan. 
58, p 75 

AV A ties Help to Insure Better Reading, Jan. 
58, p. 66 

AV and the Bright Child in Regular Classrooms, 
Ja } 58, p l 

Bringing the World into the Classroom with AV Ma- 
terials, | 58, p. 69 


Car Audio-Visual Materials Dev lop 
Relationships Jan 8. pv. B3 
nriched Music with Aud Visuals, Jan 


Better Group 


58, p. 77 


oreign Children Like to Sound American,” Jan. 
58, p. 79 
How We Compete with TV, Jan. °58, p. 91 


Slower Pact in leaching Pays 
You Can Extend th Use of 
into More Curriculum Areas, Jan 
Begin Too Y¢ Using AV in 
dergarten, Jan. 58, p. 63 
Sept 


Off, A, Jan. *58, p. 73 

Audio-Visual Materials 

58, p. 61 

the Kin- 

Classroom, 57, p. 120; Jan. °58, p. 

Filmstrips for the 
7, p. 15; Nov 


Classroom, Sept. °57, p. 121; Oct. 
57, p. 14; Jan. ’58, p. 86 

Canada, Sept. 57, p. 45 

Scenes in ( 


anada, Oct. °57, p. 37 


When the Mayflower Sailed Again! Nov. °57, pp 
26-27 
Poster 
Baker, The, De« 57, p y. 
Bie Red Bus, The, Oct. 57, p. 87 


Carpenter, The, Sept. "57, p 
Daddy Lk nel 5, Nov +B p t 
Ever Thought of Being a Veterinarian, 


Int rested n Becon ing a Beaut cian Jan 58. p 17 
It Takes a Sharp Eye and St Hand to Be a 
Photographer, Dec. °57, p. 19 

Painted Turtle, The, Jan 8, p > 


Pl imber, Lhe, Jan 58, p 18 


Pumpkin, The, Oct. 57, p { 

Reporte: Has a Hard But Excitir Job! A, O ) 
p ZU 

Shoe Repair Man, The, Oct. 57, p. 19 


Six Little Bears, Sept. 57, p 
Supermarket Checker, The, ! 
loadstool, The, Dec. '57, p. 42 
Tree 


load, The, Sept 57, p. 62 
} 


Would You Like to Be a Teacher? Nov 7p. 18 
Reviews of New Record See this depart ’ nm ¢ t 
ué 
Chanukah 
Chanukah When I Was a Boy tor bp ) ) 8 
Chanukah with Mark and Sue tory De« 57, p 8 


Character Education—See also Teachers Help One Another 


Beauty Hint (verse), Sept. 57, p. 59 

Blue Robe, The (story), De« 97, p. 64 

Bounci Smiles (verse), Jan. °58, p. 46 

Cowboy Best Christmas, The dramatization), Dex 


/.p. 4 
Crosspatct story), Jan. 58, p. 45 

Fritz the Pr | Man (story), Jar 58, p. 4 
Lemonade Flood story), Sept 5 » Pp 5 
Little Brass Bell, Th 
Man of the Fami 
Moon I isa Hand, 


operetta 
ly story), Oct 5 ,p +8 
The (story), Oct. °57, p. 48 


One for the Money (story), Nov 7, p. 36 

Penny in His Shoe, A (story), Sept. °57, p. 56 
Picking Turkeys (story), Nov /, p. 39 
Problems of the Gifted I (articl Oct. °57 p. 24 


Time for Homework (verse Sept. °57, p. 59 

Toby s Second Cl . Jan 58, p. 49 

Too Many Soap uds (story . Jan "58, p 19 

Top and Bottom (story), Sept. °57, p. 58 

Toys Change Their Minds, The (dramatization), De« 


*57, p. 46 


ince (story 
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Children’s Book Week 
Books That Take Us to Foreign Places (article), Nov. 
57, p. 81 
Books That We Read for Pleasure (article), Nov. °57, 
p. 83 
Book Week in Art Class (art), Nov. °57, p. 82 
Creative Art Activity, A (art), Nov. °57, p. 102 
Exploring with Books (article), Nov .°57, p. 79 
Helps for Book Week (article , Nov . >) J p. 104 
Librarian, The (verse), Nov. 57, p. 103 
Library Corner, The (article), Nov. 57, p. 90 
Library in the Kindergarten, A (article), Nov. °57 
100 
Not Just a Book (verse), Nov. °57, p. 41 
Saturday Afternoon , Nov. °57, p. 80 
Using Biography to Stimulate Reading (article 
57, p. 89 
We Are Library Helpers (dramatization), Nov 
93-94 
We Dramatized the Newbery Medal Books (drat 
tion), Nov. 57, p. 86 
Choral Readings 
Choral Reading with Pantomime, Dec. °57, p. 39 
It’s Christmas Again, Dec. °57, p. 57 
Christmas Dramatizations 
Cowboys’ Best Christmas, The, Dec. 57, p. 47 
Don’t Do It Yourself, Dec. °57, p. 43 
Greensleeves, a Shepherd Boy, De« 57, p. 50 
Happy Christmas Tree, The, Dec. °57, p. 45 
Little Brass Bell, The, Dec. °57, pp 
Santa's Lost Book, Dec. aa. p +4 
Toys Char Their Minds, The, Dec. °57, p. 46 
Christmas Songs 
Mar Lullaby, Dec. °57, p. 59 
Popcorn Song, The, Dec. °57, p. 62 
Santa Is Ready, Dec. °57, p. 63 
Santa’s Call, Dec. °57 
Santa’s Travels, Dec. °57, p. 62 
[welve Da of Christmas, 
Christmas Stories 


Blu Robe, The, Des oA p. 64 


» P 


(verse 
, Nov 


57, pp 


itiza- 


Bright and | arly, Dex “ee p 55 

Christmas in Lapland, Dex 97, p. 4 
Christmas Present, Dec. °57, p. 61 

Gift for the Toymaker’s Son, A, De« 57, p. 6 


H re and Everywhere, Dex D7. p. 64 

Joe Umiak’s First Christmas, Dec. "57, p. 65 
Pillsby’s Christmas Gift, Dec. “57, p. 58 
Q-Mars and the Sugarplum Tree, 
Robbie's Christmas Stocking, Dec. °57 


Uncle August’s Christmas Surprise, Dec. °57, p. 58 
Christmas Verse 

Christs s Wish, a, Dee "37. p 56 

Colorful Christmas, De« 57, p. 56 

Creative W1 ting, De 57, p 81 

Keeping Christ in Christmas, De« 57, p 56 

Mrs. Santa’s S 1-Of, Dec. 57, p 56 

Old Shepherd's Story, Dec. °57, p. 56 

Star, The, De« 57, p. 56 

Surprise Package, De« 57, p 56 


leamwork, De« 57, p. 56 
They All Spell Christmas, Dec. °57, p. 56 
Columbus, Christopher 


Admiral’s Hat, The (story), Oct. °57, p. 46 
Christopher Columbus (poem to dramatize), Oct. °57 
». o2Z 
It May Be You (verse), Oct. °57, p. 44 
Letter from Columbus, A (artick Oct. 57, p. 22 
Creative Construction Ideas 
Christmas Corsage, Dec. °57, p. 23 


+ > 


Christmas Tree Chain, Dec. °57, p. 23 
Cigar Box Easel, Oct. °57, p. 34 
Cornhusk Doll, Oct. °57, p. 34 
Cornhusk Napkin Ring, Nov. °57, p. 31 
Cotton Lan b, Dex 57, p 24 
Decorated Plates, Oct. "57, p } 
Collection, 


Display Box for a Hobby Sept. °57, p. 38 
Dolls That Stand, Jan. °58, p. 22 

Evergreen Printing, Jan. 58, p 

Felt Lapel Pins, Nov. °57, p. 3: 


Fun with Bas-Relix & Nov. °57, p. 32 

Fun with the Musical Instruments, Oct. '57, p. 34 

Gifts from Used Plastic Covers, Nov 57, p. 51 

Gifts from X-Ray Film, Nov. °57, p. 32 

Jointed Figures Become Pilgrims and Indians, Nov. °57, 
p ] 

] imping / 

Make a Basket into a Handbag, S« pt 57, p. 38 

Making Science Plaques, Sept. °57, p. 37 

Package Designs, Jan. 58, p 

Paint-Saver Palette, Sept. °57, p. 38 


Frogs, Sept. °57, p 7 


Papier-Maché for Dinosaurs, Jan. °58, p. 21 
Pine Cone Project, Nov. °57, p. 31 
Pipe-Cleaner Art, Sept. "57, p. 38 


Projects with Starch and Detergent, Jan. ’58, p. 21 
Pumpkin Balloon Centerpieces, Oct. °57, p. 33 
Puppet Heads from Cardboard Boxes, Jan. '58, p. 22 
Queer Shapes and Sizes, Jan. 58, p. 21 
Rectangle Heads, Oct. °57, p. 34 

Rockets for Veterans Day, Nov. °57, p. 32 
Scenery That Children Sing Through, Dec 
Silver Horn Tree Ornament, Dec. '57, p. 24 
Simple Pifiata, A, De« 57, p. 24 

Stage Scenery on Oilcloth, Jan. °58, p. 21 


eS 


p. 23 























Stick Puppets, Sept. °57, p. 37 Health 
String-Button-Screen Pictures, Sept. °57, p. 37 Button-Up (verse), Jan. °58, p. 46 
Traffic Light from Wax-Paper Carton, Oct. °57, p. 33 Johnny Visits the Hospital (story), Jan. ’58, p. 47 
Iree Designs from Names, Dec. 57, p. 23 Operation Breakfast (unit), Sept. °57, p. 40 
Uneven Star Mobiles, Dec. °57, p. 24 Home Life 
Witch Doll, Oct. °57, p. 33 Brizht and Early (story), Dec. °57, p. 55 
Dramatizations—See also Christmas Dramatizations First Shoeshine (story), Jan. "58, p. 45 
Alexander Hamilton—-Boy Clerk, Jan. °58, p. 31 Pancake Song (verse), Sept. °57, p. 59 
Alphabet Town, Nov. °57, p. 45 Pot of Soup, The (story), Nov. °57, p. 38 
Books Are Made from ABC, Nov. °57, p. 46 Thanks (verse), Nov. °57, p. 41 
Christopher Columbus, Oct. “57, p. 5% lurkeys for Thanksgiving (play), Nov. °57, p. 44 
Curious Charlie’s Chums, Sept. 57, p. 49 Indians 
Dramatization of a Familiar Story, A, Sept. °57, p. 47 Books Are Made from ABC (dramatization), Nov. °57, 
Fun with Shadows, Jan. °58, p. 29 p. 46 
“Ham” and Arithmetic, Jan. "58, p. 32 Courage Comes to Chofee (story), Oct. °57, p. 46 
Helpful Subjects, Sept. °57, p. 49 Indians and the First Thanksgiving (unit), Nov. °57, p. 
Jack Frost Had a Dream, Oct 7, p 51 4 
Jamestown Story, The, Nov. °57, p. 43 Indian Caves (verse), Oct. °57, p. 44 
Modern Minstrels, Sept. °57, p. 50 Sequoyah and the Talking Leaf (story), Nov. °57, p 
On the Way to School, Nov. °57, p. 45 24 
Qur Community Helpers, Sept. °57, p. 48 lenth Little Indian, The (dramatization), Oct. °57, p. 
Rubber-Land Genie, The, Oct. °57, pp. 40-41 52 
all Texas Story, A, Oct. °57, p. 53 Thanksgiving, an Indian Custom (story), Nov. 57, p 
Tenth Little Indian, The, Oct. °57, p. 52 24 
Trip through January, A, Jan. 58, p. 30 Thanksgiving Meant Indians to My First-Graders 
lurkeys for Thanksgiving, Nov. °57, p. 44 unit), Nov. °57, p. 22 
United Nations, The, Oct. 57, p. 54 Totem and Thunderbird Bring Color to Primary Class- 
We Are Library Helpers, Nov. °57, pp. 93-94 es (art), Oct. *57, p. 29 
We Dramatized the Newbery Medal Books, Nov. °57, Totem Pole Made of Cartons (art), Oct. °57, p. 100 
p. 86 Kindergarten 
Winter Carnival, The, Dec. °57, p. 26 All around the Country (game), Sept. ’57, p. 54 
Wonderful World, Jan. '58, p. 29 Animals on Parade (verse), Sept. °57, p. 59 
Exceptional Children Arithmetic in the Kindergarten (article), Nov. °57, p. 
Gifted Children } 
AV and the Bright Child in Regular Classrooms (ar- Bark Turkey (art), Nov. °57, p. 34 
ticle), Jan. °58, p. 71 Beginnings in Key Subjects (article), Oct. °57, p. 42 
Enrichment in the Regular Classroor (article), Bright and Early story), De 57, Pp 55 
Sept 57, p. 68 Crosspatch (story), Jan 58, p 15 
Problems of the Gifted—I (article), Oct. ‘57, p. 24 Danny's Largest Pumpkin (story), Nov. °57, p. 35 
Problems of the Gifted—II (article), Dec. "57, p. 39 Exchange Kindergarten Newsletters (list), Sept. °57, 
Special Assignments in Social Stud for Rapid p. 97 
Learners (article), Nov. ‘57, p. 47 Feeding Our Winter Birds (article), Jan. 58, p. 44 
Slow Learners First Shoeshine (story), Jan. 58, p. 45 
Choral Reading with Pantomim« dramatization), Follow Me (game), Sept. °57, p. 54 
Dec. '57, p. 39 Garvy’s Fire-Engine-Red Racer (story), Sept. °57, p. 55 
Compound Words (article), No 57, p. 47 Gift Wrapping (art), Dec. °57, p. 54 
Cotton-Batting Coats for Animals (art), Dec. °57, p. Ghosts 3-D (art), Oct. °57, p. 42 
9 Indians and the First Thanksgiving (unit), Nov. °57, 
New Look at Slow Learners, A rticle), Dec. °57, p. 34 
p. 6 Job for Jennifer (story), Nov. °57, p. 35 
Number Combinations (article), Sept. "57, p. 68 Library in the Kindergarten, A (article), Nov. °57, p. 
lo Help Slow Learners Draw and Tell article Pp 100 
Oct. °57, p. 24 Mouse in the House? A (story), Sept. °57, p. 55 
Fire Prevention Week My Daddy's Work (article), Jan. 58, p. 44 
We Burned House Models to Stress Fire Prevention Myself Dolls (art), Dec. °57, p. 54 
article ), Oct. °57, p. 38 Number Finger Play (verse), Nov. °57, p. 54 
Games—See also Girls and Boys October Doings (article), Oct. °57, p. 42 
Game trom Mexico, Sept. °57, p. 115 Playhouse in the Primary Room, A (article), Sept. 87, 
Game from Nepal, A, Oct. 57, p. 86 p. 54 
Games for the Elementary School—See this department Robbie’s Christmas Stocking (story), Dec. °57, p. 55 
n each issue Safety (article), Sept. "57, p. 54 


e* 39 


Games Played ‘round the World, Oct. °57, p. 72 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Constellations, 
Doll Apron, Sept 
Fall Garden, Sept 


Jan 


Sept. 57, p. 86 


57, p. 98 
57, p. 96 
Golden Cage i. 58, p 90 


Games 


Clothespin Game, Sept. °57, p. 112 
Game from Mexico, Sept. °57, p. 1153 
Game from Nepal, A, Oct. °57, p. 86 


Jack in the Box, Sept. °57, p. 95 
Nose Knows, The, Nov. °57, p. 7¢ 


P izzles 


Halloween Crossword Puzzle, Oct. '57, p. 68 
Schoolboy Crossword Puzzle, Sept. 57, p. 90 
Social Studies Puzzle, Jan 58, p. 54 

Quizzes 
Boat Puzzle, Nov 57, p 69 
Chrysanthemum Quiz, Nov. °57, p. 114 
Double E, Sept. °57, p. 85 


Guess the Colors, Nov. 57, p. 116 


Halloween Search, Oct. "57, p. 95 
Name the Twins, Sept. 57, p. 77 
Name the City, Sept. °57, p. 93 
Riddles 
Riddle Box, The, Jan. °58, p. 56; Oct. °57, p. 66 


Soap Dispenser (art), Dec. “57, p. 54 

Tree Decorations (art . Dec ie p. 54 

Very Best Jack-o’-Lantern, The (story), Oct. °57, p. 45 

When Christmas Almost Was Not! (story to drama- 
tize), Dec. *57, p 54 

You Can't Begin Too Young Using AV in the Kinder 
garten (article), Jan. 58, p. 63 


Language—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 
Subject Devices 


Cartoon Story, The (article), Oct. 57, p. 88 
Compound Words—Self-Help for Slow Learners (arti- 
cle), Nov. '57, p. 47 


Foreign Children Like to Sound “American” (article), 
Jan. 58 79 


Se 
Middle-Graders Need Phonics Too! (artick Jan. °58, 
pp 14-15 
Two-Way Communication (article), Oct. 57, p. 99 
lo Help Slow Learners—Draw and Tell (article), Oct. 
57, p 24 
Music—See also Creative Construction Ideas, Christmas 


Songs and Songs 


Autoharp—-It’s Fun to Strum, The (article), Oct. °57, 
p 10% 

Creativ Musi Project, A (article , Oct 57, p 71 

Enriched Music with Audio-Visuals (article), Jan 58, 
p 77 


Fun with the Musical Instruments (art 


, Oct. °57 p 14 


What Am I? Sept. 57, p. 88 Music Appreciation Made Easy (articles), Sept. °57, 
What Is 26? Oct. °57, p. 78 p. 7 Oct. 57, p. 101 
Stunts New for You—See this department in each issue 
Tongue Twisters, Sept. °57, p. 75 Professional Material 
Halloween—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Girls Are You Sure You Want Merit Rating? (article ), Oct 
and Boys 57, p. 6 
Cactus under the Moon ( verse Oct. 57, p. 44 Brin New Understandings to Children (article), 
Ghosts 3-D (art), Oct 97, p. 42 Jan. 58, p. 6 
Halloween (verse), Oct. 57, p. 44 Cre Writing at Sabold School, Dec. ‘57, p. 81 
Halloween Crossword Puzzle (puzzle), Oct. °57, p. 68 Discipline Trouble? (article), Sept. 57, p. 20 
Halloween Search (puzzle), Oct. °57, p. 95 Do You Have Permissiveness in Your Room? (article), 
Masks That Are Not Just Funny irt Oct 7, p 7 Nov 57. p. 6 
October Doings (article), Oct. °57, p. 42 Faculty Mectines Can Be Interestine articl Oct. 
Pumpkin Balloon Centerpieces (art), Oct. 57, p 57, p. 109 
Very Best Jack-o’-Lantern, The (story), Oct /, p. 45 Fourth-Grade Activity at Sabold School, A rticle), 
What Shall I Be on Halloween? (song), Oct. °57, p Dec. 57, p. 81 
49 Grade-Parent Sessions at Jerole ne School article )s 
Witch, The (song), Oct. °57, p. 49 Sept. “57, p. 123 
Witch Doll (art), Oct. °57, p. 33 How Can You Balance Your “Energy Seesaw edi- 
Handwriting—See also Tool-Subject Devices torial), Sept. °57, p. 5 
You Can Teach Manuscript Writing with 6 Rules (ar- How Parents Help with School Activities at Valley 
ticle), Sept. °57, pp. 52-53 Stream (article), Nov. °57, p. 117 
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Hlow Wi Compet with 1\ irticl Jar 8, Dp ‘I 
I Like Being a Substitute irticle), Sept. °57, p. 30 
International School Correspondence Program (art 
cle), Sept 57, p 11 
It’s Time for a Change in PLE urticle), Oct. °57, p 
21 
Meeting Children’s Needs 
Is There a Bill in Your Room? Jan. °58, p. 8 
Is There an Ethel in Your Room? Nov. °57, p. 8 
Is There a Jerry in Your Room? Oct. °57, p. 8 
Is There a Joyce in Your Room? Dec. '57, p. 9 
Is There a Tommy in Your Room? Sept. °57, p. 8 
My Mind to Me a Kinedom Is (editorial), Oct. °57, p 
5 
“Our Miss Brooks’ Speaks as a Mother (editorial 
Nov. *57, p. 5 
Preplan Your Parent-Teacher Conference article 
Sept. 57, p. 6 
Rural Teacher Joins Union School (artick Sept 
72 
Teacher's Map, A (verse), Sept. °57, p. 91 
We Really Plan in Advance at Sabold School (article 
Dec. °57, p. 81 


Will Children Be Ready for Tomorrow's World? (edi 


torial). Jan 7 


Bp. 5 
Your Faculty P irticle), Dec. °57, p. 4 


' 
arty 


ading—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 
Subject Devices 
AV Activitic Help to In ure Better Readin irticl 


Jan. °58, p. 66 
Helping New Readers Use New Words (article), Jan 


8. p. 2/ 

Teachine Reading Is a Teacher's Job irticl Sept 
57, p. 80 

*True Confessions ihout My Readine Proe: " irti 
cle), Oct. °57, p. 30 


Safety—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Teachers 


Help One Another ; 
Warns of Danger , = 


Brownir tor Sept. °5 T 

Safety (article), Sept. "57, p. 54 

Safety Reminders (verse), Sept. 57, p. 59 

School and the Playeround, The unit), Oct. °57, p. 39 

Traffic Lieht from Wax Paper Carton irt (0 ) 
p. 33 

Winter Carnival, The (dramatization), Dec. °57, p. 26 

Science—See also Creative Construction Ideas, Girls and 

Boys, and Teachers Help One Another 

Are There Giants? (story), Oct. 57, p. 60 

Birds’ Nests for Nature Stud irticle Oct 7 | 
104 

Brad and the Stone Books (story), Sept 7, p. 51 

Constellations (art), Sept. °57, p. 86 

Daddy Loneglees ( poster), Nov 7, p 

Desert Treasure story), Sept ) p. 58 

Electricit Magnctisn irticle), Jar 8, p 

Feeding Our Winter Birds (article), | 8 p. 44 

Fun with Shadow dramatization), Jar 8 9g 

Hole in the Apple, The (story), Sept. °57, 1 

How Mother Nature Sows Seed stor , Oct 7, p 
ht) 

Icicle Man (verse), Jan. °58, p. 46 

Is Your Class Ready for the 1.G.¥ . 
>7. p. 28 

Let’s Go Fossil Hunting (article), Oct. "57, p 

Locomotion (verse), Jan 8B p. 46 

Making Si Plag ies (art), S t 7. p 

Nature Material for Christ: \ct t rti 
Dec. 57, p. 18 

Painted Turtle The poster), Jar 8. 

Pumpk n, [he poster), Oct /.p } 

Rock Hounds and Pebble Pup nit), Sept 57. p. 41 

Toadstool, The (poster), De 7. p. 42 

Tree Toad, The (poster), Sept 17, p. 62 

What to Do with Summer H t { Snal I 
ards and Things rticle), Sept. "57, p. 4 

Wonderful World (dramatizatic ] By gq 

Social Studies—See also Creative Construction Ideas, Girls 

and Boys, Teachers Help One Another, and United 


Nations 


Air Mail Letter (vers Jar 8. p. 46 

Alexander Hamilton— Boy Clerk (dramatization), Jan 5 
58. p | 

All Kinds of Time init Jar p h 

Baker, Th post LD | 

Baker, The (verse Dew 7, p. 56 

Books That Take lt to be n Place irtic] Ne 
57, p 81 

Bringing the World into the Cl ! th AV M 
terial rticle Jan 58, p. 69 

Canada map), Sept 7, DP. TI 

Canada |] Maritime Provinces init), Sept 7, p 

Canad I~ Quebec, Ont », Northwest Territ 
Yukon Lerritor init), Oct. 5 ». Jt 

Canada III—-Manitoba, Saskatcl \ ] 
Columl t Ne ) 9 

Carpenter, The (poster Se} 7, 

Carpente The (ver Sept. “57, p. 59 

Christ n Lapland (st Dee 7, p. 4 F 

Clothing That Esh os W ticl Jar if | 

Cowher d His H I} t Ne ) 

Curious Char C) ‘ it t 
9 

Early Transportation (art Nov 7, p 

Faith's Featherbed tor , Ne ) ) ; 

Fourth-Grad \ ty at Sab S \ 
De« 57, p. 8 

Frankie ¢ t t Salmon tor Ne ) 

Here and t ryvwhere tory Dex ) 64 

In Reindeer Land (unit D 5 


stown Story - Nov 57 


95 











| { ( D 7, p. 69 > { Jan. 58, p. 49 Reading Highways, Sept. ‘57, p ) 

K ‘ r D pm. 4 | M Si uds, Jan. 58, p. 49 Read to the Class, Dec. 57, p. 2 

I ( | . { I Bot Sept. 57, p. 58 Santa’s Pack, Dec. °57, p. 21 

M AN p I | © \ Best Jack I tern, The, Oct. °57, p. 43 Spelling 

W I} Jan. 58, p. 51 Adding Suffixes, Sept. "57, p. 36 
M I | Oct /, p. 08 Teachers Help One Another Challenge, Nov. °57, p. 30 
N SS Il N ) \ I ition Week Crossword Puzzle, De« 57, Dp. << 
M Ss : | ( t t S \ tion, N 57. D ; Hangman, Jan. °58, p. 19 

\ Day, Nov. '57, p ; Individual Charts, Oct. °57, p. 32 

My Db Wor ] ) \ Rhyming Words, lan. 58, p. 20 

r\ I > ) : ( Are I . Jan. *58, p Spell the Name, Sept. °57, p 5 

) l ] ( fl ! n, ect 7,p 5 I ikettle, Oct 57,p | 
| ©) B et ) » 35 Travel 
) H S 7,7 \ l'rips and Tours, Oct. °57, p. 12; Nov. ’5 
| B Sk Oct 7, p. 35 8, p. 10 
| ) » 59 lL) \ n De« 57, p 95 United Nations 
j | ( St I ks. De 7, p. 25 Flags and Loyalty (verse), Oct. 57, p 
I RK \ Sept ) I ‘ I D ) D ) G Played ‘round the Worl 
i I Bor Oct. °5 », 35 p. 7 

I | t P l Sx 17, p. 39 United Nations, The (dramatizat , ( 

! | +t ()| ' Orr nts, D 57, p. 25 Units 

().M t 1) ) WW ‘ D 57. p. 25 All Kinds of lime, Jan 58 p. 26 

t \ \ \ Canada I Maritime Provinces, Sept. °57, 

| I t ct 57 | I | Sept 7, p 9 Car II Quebec, Ontario, Northwest 

| ( { D $7. p. 25 Yukon Territory, Oct. °57, p. 36 
© ( I Cana I11I— Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Britis! 
| | t \ Tr} Jar 58, p. 25 Columbia, Nov. °57, p. 19 


{ D Indians and the First Thanksgiving, Nov 
| M ) 9 \ ( D ) p 5 In Reindeer Land, Dee 57 p. 41 
} ( S () 7. p. 35 Kings, Castles, and Crusades, De 57 p 
( | | | 58, p Mala \ New Nation Becomes F1 Oct 
( i ¢ Ss t 7, p 9 Oper Breakfast, Sept 57. p. 40 
R I Put ¥ Ke ( sH | 8, p Paul Bu n Strides Again, Oct. °57, p. 59 
l Rock H nd Pebble Pups, Sept. °57 
) M M ye} 7, p. 39 S i the Pl: round, The, Oct. °57, p 
‘ » B 1} N ) I I M t In t M\ 
) I ‘ \ 
I I \ {) | R.L.S. A N 7 p Trip t st Cap tal, A, Nov 57, p 
| R We I Cotton, Ja 8. p ) 
RK kk I ks, Jar 58, p Winter As First-Graders Saw It, ] 58. 
( \ S Verse—See also Christmas Verse 
( S S Z . 7, p Air Mail Letter, Jan. °58, p. 46 
S Ar ils on Parade, Sept. °57, p. 59 
( D H he W Ja 8, p. 2 At the Fair, Se /, p. 59 
S S B r, The, De« 7, p. 56 
\ | ( | * 17, p. 39 Beauty Hint, Sept. 57, p. 59 
W { ] ) SI Pet ) 7.1 5 B R Bu I Oct ) . 8 
W Mf \ Thanksgiving See also Creative Construction Ideas Be SI Jar ee tb 
B p } Bur ithe le, The, Nov. °57, p. 41 
\\ S I ee 8 ( lurk N 53 Button-Up, J 8, p. 46 
yon Se Mu and Christmas Sones ) | Bs I \ 57, p 5 ( der tl Moon, Oct 57, ) } 
( \ . t p. 60-4 Featl f ( M Pa urt ( rella Popcorn, Oct. ‘5 ». 4 
| D D | ( yenter, The, Sept. "57, p. 59 
M [? J | | f vy), N p. 35 | Chair, The, Sept p. 59 
} \“ | | Mf | vith S t), N 57, p. 53 | I ilty, O ) 
| | \ 57, p. 39 H veen, Oct. °57, p. 44 
p © R t he W rhythm | Icicle Man, J 98, p. 46 
p ) It M Be Y , Oct. *57, p. 44 
( | 1} k N 7, p. 40 I ( (ct 57.pD 
| ) ! _N ) t Kit First Snow, Nov 7, p. 41 
’ I] O | M t I t M First-G Lak is l. The, Oct. °5 ! 
\ ) \ 7,1 I of ¢ rry John, Ne 7, p. 41 
Sedianeed , Tool-Subject Devices ' S Nov. °57, p. 36 Looking Ahead, Nov. ’57, p. 4 
| ( I] D | t Nov. °5 I The, Nov. °57, } 
Stories Sve also Christmas Stories | 14 I tior Ja 98, p. 46 
i i ) Tool-Subject Devices N ber, Ne ) p. 41 
( , ( } t N Just a Book, Nov 7,p 
VW ( ] p. 5 ( t 5 p f PI int Hobby, A, Sept 97, p 59 
} | p. 5 ( rist S} ping, D p P ke Se Sept. °57,1 9 
! \W 1) { M I t Let ) p Pil Lull _ No 7 | t 
( Hlis I I 7, p. 38 N r Lotto, N ) } P ber, The, Jar 98, p. 46 
( ( () tt N ber Part » ) ) Puppeteer, Th J 8, p Hb 
‘ 4 P I LD ) Sliding, Jar 18, p. 46 
r I } } ) ‘ book, ] ) Supermarket ¢ r, Nov. °57, p. 41 
1) | | | . 19 Sh Repair Oct. °57, p 1 
} ) Wi M () 1 Sat lay A n, Ne 57, p. 80 
| { HI vritir Safety Ret Sept. 57, p. 59 
’ \ Cards, D ,p. 21 Supermarket $ juy, Seq 57, 59 
" } Mi | ( D O ) Teacher's Map, A, Se 7.p.9 
/ ( | k | S ) 5 ] th Answ S 57, p. 3 1} ks, Nov 7, p l 
i} ~ ' Letter I ! 2) 1 ime rH ework, Sept. "57, p. 59 
Mf Cet ) p. P It On, N ) ) When Autumn W s Blow, Oct. 57, p. 44 
W | S ), p. 35 Winter Hobby, Jan. °58, p. 46 
Hi 8. } Wi | 8. p ; Winter Police, Jan. °58, p. 46 
| Lar Vocations 
] I t () ) 5 Au rt ¢ N /, p. 30 Ever Thought of Bei Ve ria poster), Se] 
r : : Grammar Rhymes, } 7, p. 29 57, p. 34 
MM | oO } M St ,D p. 21 Helpful Subjects itization), Sept. °57, p. 49 
i tt .) ; 8% Oral Talks, Sept | t Ir ster n Be I B t in? (poster ] 
Mf j Pick Ap ) 8. 17 
if t ) p 14 Pp ti ( () /,p d It Take 1 Sharp E ind Steady Har t Be PI 
( \ \ R .p 7,5 t ph poster), De« 7, p. 19 
j | \ p. 56 W M ( 58, p. 20 I Goal Fifth-Graders See Th rticl Sept 
| } | ) Re 57. p. Bl 
A Nov p. 3 Lookir Ahead (verse Nov 7, p. 41 
} l ‘ ) p { I } msi ( b | I +P Report I Has i Hard but Ex tir Job! \ pe ster 
S Follow Direct Ne 57, p. 29 Oct. °57, p. 20 
Tha | ( NOV 7, p ( Stop, Oct | W You Like to Be a Teacher? (poster), Nov. °5 
| rh Sur} \ 7, p. 36 Mak Up R | J 58, p. 19 p. 18 
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- Ready, Set, GR OW... with the new 


INSTRUCTOR KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC SKILL and CONCEPT CHARTS 

















Number Concept Charts 


set of twelve charts will help every teacher develop number 
pts and establish the relationship between a given number of ob- 
the spoken word, the written symbol, and the written word. It is 


e only set available that continues the number concepts from 11 
through 20. 


The fir en charts ustrate the numbers | through ) with different animals 

neacn ¢ ter The last tw nart sstrate | th ugh 20 One elephant 

two giraftt three kangaroos and other tan ar animals are pictured in these 

tw r chart The animals are ev y Grawn, the numbers large and eas- 

y read, the chart yrge-size (13” x 16” Included is a Teacher's Manual 
cr 3} Gev elated fivit na testing methodgs. 


Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts 


olorful illustrations and familiar scenes are used to introduce basic 
ords of the arithmetic vocabulary in this set of twelve charts. Starting 
ith the earliest and most common words, the charts develop meaning- 

ful concepts of size, quantity, form, location, and time. The Teacher's 

Manual contains detailed suggestions for developing vocabulary con- 
epts, review and testing devices, related activities, and integration 
th social studies and science programs. 


Chart Number | introduces size words—big, little; large, small; and tall 
rt. Zoo anima sre used in Cha 2 tor pictorial ncepts of size. Chart 
mber 3 shows relativity 3 i time Othe harts develop oppo 

quantitative words, quantitative relationships, time, and time-order 
The arGe ze nar? x 4’ @ packed in furdy Ct x 


Measurement Concept Charts 


Here's the easy way to help your children make the necessary associa- 
tion between symbols of measurement and everyday experiences. By 
classifying measurement terms in five familiar categories, these charts 
develop understanding of size, shape, location, quantity, and time. 
Printed in two colors, the eye-catching charts (13” x 16”) will attract 
and hold your pupils’ attention. 


Six of the twelve chart ustrate ncepts associated with quantity. For ex 
ampie, three types of scales are pictured weighing familiar objects. Included 
are liquid measure, various we ght concepts, the peck and bushel the measur 
ng cur There are two charts for location fe aturing directions and simple 
maps. Two charts show time measurement through the use of clocks and a cal 
endar. And there is one chart for size mparisons and one for shape com 
parisons. The comprehensive Teacher's Manual includes omplete suggestions 
for teaching 


* USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER TODAY! al 











» Instructor 


indergatten-rimaty 
ent Concept 


m Instructor 


Kindergarten Bimary 
Numerical Relations 








Numerical Relations Charts 


The charts in this set take up six relationships—basic numerical relation 
ships that give the usual primary arithmetic facts real meaning. If these 
relationships are well understood, children will have a better foundation 
for learning and applying the number facts of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 
The twelve charts are grouped as follows: three charts are concerned with 
money, two charts with counting, three charts with fractions, two charts with 
the four basic processes, one with ordinals, and one with Roman numerals 
With the exception of the Roman numeral chart, all are related to each other 
and each makes a contribution to the experiences of the individual child and 
group as a whole. 
The Teacher's Manual provides for additional emphasis and application of the 
principles to new situations. Printed in two colors, the large-size charts 
(13” x 16”) are easily and safely stored in the sturdy box container. 


Fach Set of Arithmeti 
Skill and Concept Charts $2.50 


The Complete Series of Kindergarten-Primary S 
Arithmetic Skill and Concept Charts—4 Sets 9.75 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


' 

Please send me the Instructor Kindergarten-Primary Arithmetic ; 
Skill and Concept Chart Sets | have selected below: : 
te ' 

The Complete Series of Kindergarten-Primary Arithmetic ; 
Skill and Concept Charts—4 Sets of Charts @ $9.75 : 

' 

Individual Chart Sets @ $2.50 each : 
Number Concept Charts : 
Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts ; 
Measurement Concept Charts : 
Numerical Relations Charts : 
Total Amount of this Order $ 

Bill me, | will pay in 30 days. Enclosed is $ , payment in full # 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges ; 

' 

6 ' 

' 

treet or R : 
’ 

} Office 7 ; 
IN158¢8 











Reader's Digest 


WILL GIVE YOU THESE 5 GREAT BEST SELLERS 


CONDENSED IN ONE 576-PAGE VOLUME 


for é 


TO HELP COVER POSTAGE 








Luxurious Binding 
Stamped in Gold 
576 pages 
55 illustrations 
in color 
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WARM BODIES 
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Y to k t ! ag : 
ours to keep—no more to pay! a8 
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ES, YOURS FOR 10¢. T book co \ 4) 0 if ‘ . WHAT Yo . 
; ready to be shipped wt end the Shipp 1 having t to read ¢ - BY LOVE POSSESSED 
Label. | prc > But —t trod 5) I re offered ( ’ 
to Read Digest Condensed Book ou can getitfor! only $2.44 eacl f ht sep t n / 
ti t tol lag It ) lO Ae ul { t fi to . Ok ‘ ico s to § ) i = 
S S I 10¢ to help O g p lo | t WARM BODIES : 
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How Our 2'2 Million Membership No obligatio ttached to 1 off Af hiy Pics ' 
Makes This Bargain Possible ok, we V IRIAI THE CENTURY OF THE SURGEON 
 @ It after rea lec t 
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have joined the Read Digest Condensed Book ¢ WITH NO OBLIGATION Loso 
making it tl t \ Act t ire if san of de 1 
cn re ‘ 
1) Men t t t rs by I t . n $2.32 p DUEL WITH A WITCH DOCTOR 
2) Eact t t X DOOR kill . ° P P i ask 
Aenea RP enhen"s Tilenet editors t ho Mail Shipping Label —With Only 10¢ Total Original Prices . . . $22.15 
h i fi N B f ft t } S 
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/ Y ] FROM READER’S DIGEST CONDENSED BOOK CLUB i 
] ! Pleasantville, New York | 
: | . 
| i 
e i! TO: ! 
What Some Famous Readers Say: | | 
James Michener says: “O } f 
‘ Lowell Thomas odds ! . ' 
Cornelia Otis Skinner comments I ( h ! CONTENTS — BOOK | 
‘ t} | I | POSTMASTER PARCE AY BE OPENE | 
i found ' F TA ISrf N IF NECESSARY 
; bch omen cainan ae menbninannben aecsenuninet ceiniplanadinip J 





